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PREFACE 


It may be regarded as an audacious presumption on my 
part to attempt on a subject the study of the various aspects of 
which has been undertaken by such illustrious scholars as 
James Tod, G.H. Ojha, D.R. Bhandarkar, B,N. Reu, G.V. 
Vaidya, H,G. Ray, D.G. Ganguli, G.G. Raychaudhuri, A.G. 
Banerji, D.G. Sircar, R.G. Majumdar, A.K. Majumdar, 
Dasharatha Sharma and G.N. Sharma. But these great scholars 
have mostly given the history of pre-Iraperial Pratihara period 
of Rajasthan only a cursory treatment, usually as a sort of 
background to their esteemed monographs on the various 
Rajput dynasties and states. Partly because of the glory asso- 
ciated with the name of the Rajputs and partly because of the 
Wealth of materials available for their history, it was but 
natural for these savants to concentrate on the early medieval 
periods of the history of Rajasthan. However, I feel that the 
researches of the last few decades have resulted in a great 
advance of our knowledge of the pre-Pratihara Rajasthan also 
and, therefore, a detailed study of the early history of this 
region may now be attempted. If the present work fills up 
this lacuna in the historiography of Rajasthan I shall consider 
my labour amply rewarded. 

I became interested in the history and culture of this 
glorious land ever since I joined the University Department of 
History as a lecturer in I96i. This interest, however, remained 
sterile till my supervisor Dr. S.R. Goyal joined the Department 
as a Reader ip 1970, , No amount of conventional expression of 
gratitude can do justice to iny deep sense of indebtedness to hirn. 
Right from the beginning of my research work he has been the. 



inain source of inspiration to me. He has given me friendly 
guidance and brotherly encouragement and has willingly ren- 
dered all sort of help. I just cannot thank him adequately. 
His help would remain a rina which I can never repay. 

I express my profound gratitude to Professor G.R. 
Sharma, Head of the Department of Ancient History; Culture 
and Archaeology, University of Allahabad, Dr. G.G. Pande, 
former Vice-Chancellor of the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur , 
and presently Professor in the Department of Ancient History, 
Culture and Archaeology, University of Allahabad, Professor 
B.N.S. Yadav of the same University, Professor Lallanji Gopal 
of the Department of Ancient History, Culture and Archaeology, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi and Dr. S.N! Chaturvedi,r 
Reader^ Department of Ancient History, Archaeology and- 
Culture, University of Gorakhpur for their kind encouragement 
arid valuable suggestions given to me from time to time. 

I am grateful to Professor K S. Lai, Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Jodhpur, who helped me|several 
ways during the course of my research work. 

I am highly obliged to Dr. S.D. Kapoor (Lecturer, 
Departrrient of English, University of Jodhpur), Dr. A.D. Singh 
(Lecturer, Department of Sanskrit, University of Jodhpur), and 
DE M.Hi Qureshi (Associate Professor, J.L. Nehru University, 
Delhi) for their help and constructive suggestions, 

I'airi also grateful to all of my colleagues and friends, 
particularly Dr. S.K. Lai (Reader, Department of Sociology 
tlnivefsity of Jodhpur), Dr. S.P. Dikshit (Reader Department 
of Hindi Lucknow University), Dr. P.D. Pathak (Senior 
Research Officer, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodh- 
pur), Sri M.G. Joshi and Dr. S.K. Purohit (Lecturers, Depart- 
ment of History University of Jodhpur). I express my sincere 
thariks'to all of therri for helping me in so iriariy‘w'ays. 

Iiwill not disburderi rriyself by thanking Df. H.Pi SriVas- 
taVa- (Lecturer j Department of Botany, University of Jodhpur) 
for' his constant encouragement. 

If is my duty to place' on record my thahlcs'to the autho- ' 
rides of the Allahabad' University Library, Allahkbad, National 
MUserim-Eibrary, Delhi, Jodhpur University' Library, JodhpuE 



( xi ) 

Sumer Public Library, Jodhpur and Oriental Research Institute 
Library, Jodhpur, for facilities provided to me. 

Who would be happier than my revered pitjivya Sahitya 
Varidhi Kavyalankaracharya Professor R.S. Shukla ‘RasaP 
D. Litt. when he will find that his long cherished desire has 
been fulhlled and even I, the prodigal son of the family, have 
ultimately offered my respects at the feet of Sarasvatl ? Finally 
a word of appreciation to my wife' Smt. Surhari Shukla, M.A. 
for her assistance and cooperation in multiple ways that made 
it possible for me tO' complete the present work. 

This book is substantially the thesis submitted for the 
Degree of Ph.D. the University of Jodhpur in 1976. It owes 
considerably for its publication to the University Grants 
Commission’s subsidy (for publication of doctoral thesis) of 
Rs. 3,000/-generously sanctioned by the University of Jodhpur 
for which I express 'my gratitude to the University. 

Its timely publication has been mainly due to the willing 
cooperation extended to me by my friend Sri Kish ore Chandra 
Jain of the Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Delhi. I- take this 
opportunity to extend my thanks to him. 

D.C. SHUKLA 

Jodhpur 

Vasant Panchainl 

Magha, 2034 V.S. 

(February 12, 1978) 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Ancient History of the Dcccan. 

By G. jouveau Dubreuil, Pondichcry, 
1920. 

The Age of the Imperial Guptas. 

By R.D. Banerji, Banaras, 1933. 

The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Vol. II., The Age of Imperial 
Unity. Edited by R.C. Majumdar and 
Pusalker, Bombay, 1960. 
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Bombay, 1964. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE JANAPADAS OF RAJASTHAN AND THE 
MAGADHAN EMPIRE 

The historical period of India commences with the age 
of Mahavlra and Buddha. The date of the latter has been 
fixed with tolerable degree of certainty from 6G3 B.C. to 483 
B.C.^ and the former is supposed to have died a few years 
after the latter.- While dealing with the lives of Mahavlra 
and Buddha and the history of their respective faiths, the early 
Buddhist and Jain literature provide us very useful material 
for the reconstruction of Indian history from the rise of 
Bimbisara to the accession of Asoka. There is in addition the 
evidence available in the Brahmanical sourccs. In the age of 
the Buddha we find India passing through the last phase of the 
Vedic political tradition.® The Aryan states which in the 
Rigvedic period were tribal in character {jatias) became 
territorial in nature (janapadas) in the Later Vedic Age owing 
to the operation of several factors such as the second Urban 
revolution,* introduction of iron,'' growth of trade and com- 

1. The date of Buddha’s /lariniVoana is r controversial question, Some 
scholars believe that it took place in 6 14 B.C., while others assign it 
to 486 or 483 B,G. For a brief review of the difTercnt theories cf. 
Geiger, W. Mahavamsa, p. xii ; Rayebaudhuri, H. C., Political 
History of Ancient India, pp, 180 ff. ; Winternitz, M., History of Indian 
Literature, Vol. II, p, 697 ; Smith, V.A., Early History of India, pp, 
49-60 ; Majumdar and Pusalkcr (cd,), The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 
36 ff, 

2. AIU,p.S’7. 

3. Gf. Rao, V.B., Uttara Vaidika Samaja evam Safnskriti, pp. 162 ff. 

4. Gf. Bandyopadhyaya, N.G,, Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
India, Vol, I, pp. 240 ff, 286 ff. 

6, Gf. Bancrjee, N.R., The Iron Age in India, 
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merce^ and money economy^ and the emergence of the art of 
writing.^ Gradually the Vedic tribes settled down permanently 
in the various parts of the country according to their con- 
venience and opportunities. One of the results of the territor- 
ialisation of the Vedic states was an increase in their internal 
struggles. With the emergence of the idea of definite territorial 
boundaries, it was natural for the rulers of the various states 
to conquer additional lands for the satisfaction of their people, 
the fulfilment of their economic necessities, and for their own 
glorifi-cation. This tendency started the process of the 
expansion of the more powerful janapadas at the cost of the 
weaker ones. 

In the beginning of the sixth century B.G, we find North 
India divided into a large number of states {janapadas), some 
of which were autonomous clans with a republican or olig- 
archical form of government, while others were monarchies/ 
The Buddhist® and the Jain® texts provide a list of sixteen 
great states (Soda^a Mahajanapada) which were flourisliing 
before the age of the Buddha, They are pretty well-known, and 
we need not enumerate them here. The Ashtadhyayt of Panini’ 


1. Gf. Motichandra, SarthavShn ; Majumdar, R,G., Corporate Life in 
Ancient India ; Malalasckera, G,P., Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. 
II ; AIU, Pp. 699 ff, 

2. Gf, Bhandarkar, D,R,, Carmichael Lectures on Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics, Lecture II ; AIU, pp, 607-008. 

3. Gf. Bvihlcr, Indian Palaeography, pp. 1 IT. 

4. df. Rhys Davids, T.W., Gh . II ; Bhandarkar, D.R., 

Carmichael Lectures, 1918, (Lectures I and II) . 

6. Anguttara, I, 213; IV, 252, 256, 200 ; Mahavastu, I, 34 ; II, 3; 
Dtgha, II, 236. 

6. Bhagavati Sutra, Saya XV, Uddessa I (Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, II, 
App.). The list here is slightly different and includes other states of 
the far east and far south of India. This list according to H.G. 
Raychaudhuri is later than the one given in the Buddhist Anguttara 
{Political History of Ancient India, VI ed, Calcutta, 1953, p. 96) , 

7. For a detailed analysis, Vide, Agrawal, V.S., India as Known to 

Panini. 
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(c. 500 B.G.)^ depicts a similar picture by mentioning, 
both the classes of states, viz. republics [safighas or gams) and 
kingdoms [janapadas). The Puranas also mention states like 
those of the Haihayas, the Vltihotras and others which 
flourished before the rise of the Nandas.^ Many of these states, 
specially the famous four monarchies — Vatsa, Avanti, Kosala 
and Magadha — made a bid for supremacy. Of them Magadha 
ultimately succeeded and became a paramount power by the 
time the Nandas appeared in the political arena towards 
the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century 
B.G.3 

While the Madhyadesa and eastern India were undergoing 
the process of political unification, the North-Western frontier 
regions of the country were subjected to foreign invasions. The 
mighty Achaeminid empire of Iran, founded by Gyrus (658- 
530 B.G.) was first to threaten and absorb a good portion of 
these undefended and insecure territories.^ Nearly two centuries 
afterwards India fell a victim to the invasion of Alexander, 
when in the year 327 B.G. the Macedonian adventurer crossed 
the Hindukush after the completion of his Iranian conquests.*' 
But the tide of the Greek onslaught was soon checked when 
Ghiandragupta Maurya, after expelling the foreigners from the 
Panjab and overthrowing the Nandas in Magadha, founded 
an all-India empire.® It is against this background that we 
have to study the history of Rajasthan in the age of Magadhan 
imperialism. 

1. Agrawal, V. S. fbid. Some scholars such as Goldstrucker place this 
work in the pre-Buddha period while many othirs assigu a somewhat 
later date to it {ibid). 

2. Pargiter, F.E., Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 23-24, 
69. 

3. For a detailed account, vide, Raychaudhuri, H.G., PHAl,pp. 96 
_ff, 187 Ef ; AIU, pp. 3 ff ; Sastri, K.A.N., (ed.). Age of the Nandas and 
Maury as, pp. 9. ff. 

4. /!/£/, pp. 39 ff. For a detailed analysis cf. Ghattopadhyaya, S., The 
Achaeminids in India-, Rapson, E. J., (ed.). The Cambridge History of 

India-, Vol. I (Ancient India), Gh, XIV. 

6. Gf. Smith, EHI, Gh. III-IV ; ANM., Gb. II. 

6. Gf. PHAI, pp, 264 ff ; ANM, Gh. IV ; AIU, pp . 64 ff. 
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In the list of Sodasa Mahujanapadas provided by the 
Ahguttara Nikdya there is only one state which may be located 
in Rajasthan. That is the famous Matsya or Machchha 
janapada which roughly corresponded to the modern Jaipur 
division including the whole of the present territory of Alwar 
as well as a portion of Bharatpur. Other janapadas of Rajasthan 
which might have existed in that period are not mentioned 
anywhere in our sources. However, some janapadas which 
primarily belonged to the regions that are now outside the 
boundaries of the present Rajasthan might have included some 
portions of this state as well. At least they were intimately 
connected with the history of this region. Most important of 
such states were Surasena and Avanti belonging to the present 
Mathura and Ujjain regions respectively. The role of the 
Surasenas which they might have played in the history of 
Rajasthan of this period is not known, but some glimpses of 
the impact of the imperialism of the Avantis on this area are 
available from our literary sources. We shall discuss them at 
the proper place. 

The Matsya Janapada 

As we have already seen,^ the Matsyas were one of the 
most prominent Kshatriya tribes that made up the Vedic 
Aryan people. In the Mahdbhdrata the Matsya janapada is said 
to have been rich in the wealth of cows for which the Trigart- 
tas and the Kurus led predatory raids against it.^ They were 
highly respected for the purity of their culture.^ As in the early 
period, in the Great Epic they Ogure alongwith several other 
Vedic Kshatriya tribes such as the Ghedis, the Karushas, the 
Pafichalas, etc.^ According to the Manusamhitd also “the plains 
of the Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyas, Pafichalas and 
Surasenakas, these (form) indeed, the country of the Brahmar- 
shis (Brahmana sages) which ranks immediately after Brahma- 
varta. From a Brahmana born in that country let all men on 


1. Supra, Introduction. 

2. Cf. Law, B.G., Tribes in Ancient India, p. 357. 

3. Ibid, p. 359. 

4. Mahabharala, BhTshmaparvan, Gh. 9; Gh, 62, 9 ; Ch. 64, 8. 
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earth learn their several usages” From this passage it appears 
that the Matsyas were regarded as belonging to the most 
orthodox followers of Brahmanism in ancient times. Elsewhere 
Manu prescribes (when laying down rules for marshalling of 
troops on the battle-field), "(Men born in) Kurushetra, 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and those born in iSurasena, let him (i.e. 
the king or leader) cause to fight in the van of the battle as 
well as (others who are) tall and light”.^ It is because of their 
purity of conduct and customs and bravery in the battle-field 
that the Matsyas occupied a pre-eminent position in the con- 
temporary socio-political system. 

■ According to Cunningham, "in ancient times the whole 
of the country lying between the Aravalli hills of Alwar and 
the river Jumna was divided between Matsya on the W. and 
Surasena on the E., with Dasarna on the S. and S.E. border. 
Matsya then included the whole of the present Alwar territory, 
with portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. Vairat and Machari 
were both in Matsyadesa...To the E. were the Panchalas...”® 
The capital of this state was Viratanagara (modern Vairat or 
Bairat), occasionally called Matsyanagara. It was the seat of 
the Epic king Virata who was a friend and relative of the 
Pandavas.^ The earliest historical mention of Vairata is that 
of Yuan-Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 
first half of the seventh century A.D. According to him,® Po- 
li-ye-ta-lo (Virat or Bairat) was 14 or 15 Li, or 2- miles in 
circuit corresponding almost exactly with the size of the 
ancient mound on which the present town is built. The people 
of this city were brave and bold and their king, who was of 
the Fei-she (Vai^ya)® race, was famous for his courage and 

1. ManusaMitS,II, 19-20 ; S.B.E., Vol. XXV, pp. 32-33. 

2. Ibid, VII, 193 ; SBE, Vol. XXV, p. 247. 

3. Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. 20, p. 2 ; Cunningham, A., Ancient 
Geography of India, pp. 343-45. 

4. Law, B.C., op. cit., p. 361. 

6. ‘Watters, T., On Tuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 300. 

6. Cunningham {Ancient Geography, p. 343) unnecessarily conjectures that 
tlte terms Fei-she corresponds to Bais Rajput. 
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skill in war.^ Another important city of the Matsya kingdom 
was Upaplavya where according to the Mahabharata, the 
Pandavas retired from Virata on the completion of their exile.^ 
Its exact site is, however, as yet uncertain. 

In the Pali literature the Matsyas are intimately associat- 
ed with the Surasenas and the Ka^is.® But it seems that at that 
time they did not have much politiqal importance surrounded 
as they were by the powerful kingdoms of Avanti, Surasena and 
Gandhara. To us it appears quite likely that in the age of the 
Buddha Rajasthan became a bone of contention between Gan- 
dhara and Avanti and consequently the Matsyas had to submit 
to (one or the other) as the situation demanded. According to 
a tradition, the king Pukkusati (Pushkarasarin) of Gandhara 
waged war on Pradyota of Avanti in which the latter was 
defeated.^ If there is any truth in this tradition, it will have 
to be admitted that Pradyota, the ruler of Avanti, bad already 
expanded his kingdom tcvaids the north which included 
greater part of Rajasthan sometime before his war against 
Pukkusati. For it is inconceivable that the king of Gandhara, 
who must have been feeling the pressure of Iranians at that 
time and was soon to submit to the overlordship of the Achae- 
menian emperors,^ could dare to advance as far as western 
Malwa. Evidently, therefore, one must presume that like the 
rulers of eastern India, who were trying to expand their 
empires at the cost of their neighbouring states, the powerful 
monarch of Avanti also tried to satisfy his ambition at the 
expense of Matsya and other territories of Rajasthan. 

Not much is known about the history of Rajasthan in 
the post-Buddha age. This was the time when the country had 
to face the Iranian invasion on the North-West, which started 
with the eastern campaigns of Gyrus (558-5?0 B.C.). The 

1. Watters, T. Loc. cit, 

2. Mahabharala, IV, 72, 14. 

3. Digka Mikaya, Vol. II, p. 200. 

4. Malalasekera, G.P., op. cit., p. 216 j Felix Lacote, Essay on Gunafjihya 
(Eng. Tra. by Rev. A.M. Tabard) p. 176. 

B. Cf., AJU, pp. 41-42. 
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Persian hold on the Indian border-lands continued up to 330 
B.G. when we find Darius III, the last of the Achaemenian 
emperors, using the services of an Indian contingent in his 
war against Alexander.^ But there is absolutely no evidence 
whatsoever to suggest that the Iranians ever tried to invade 
Rajasthan, In the east it was the age of the rise of Magadha, 
but so far the Magadhan kings were only one of the four rival 
powers to make a bid for supremacy ; they were yet to conquer 
Kosala and Vatsa. Therefore, Rajasthan, being situated on 
the western frontier of the Madhyadeia, was left for a consi- 
derable period without any substantial pressure form the 
eastern direction. According to Raychaudhuri, as the Matsya 
kingdom is not included by the Kautilya’s Arthasastra among 
those states which had a Sangha or non-monarchical form of 
governments, 2 the possibility is that its monarchical constitu- 
tion endured till it lost its independence.® Raychaudhuri also 
conjectures that the Matsya kingdom was at one time annexed 
to the neighbouring state of Chedi, for the Mahabharata refers 
to a king named Sahaja who ruled over the Chedis as well as 
the Matsyas.^ The suggestion may have some element of 
truth, though it cannot be proved in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

Rajasthan and the Magadhan Empire 

It is not definitely known when the Matsya kingdom was 
finally absorbed in the Magadhan empire. This much, how- 
ever, is certain that the Haryankas and Saisunagas had nothing 
to do with this part of the country while it was undoubtedly 
included in the empire of the great Mauryas. As regards the 
Nandas, who ruled in between the Saisunagas and the 
Mauryas, no defiiiite information is forthcoming. From the 
Puranic and the Classical evidence it is.evident that the Nandas 
carved out a vast empire which comprised the greater part of 

1 . AIU, pp. 39-43 . 

2. Raychaudhuri, H.G., p. 137, 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. ffOc. ci(. 
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North India and some portions oF the Deccan."^ The Puranas 
speak of the extermination by Mahapadma Nanda of all the 
Kshatriya families which ruled contemporaneously with the 
Sai^unagas, viz., the Ikshvakus, Paflchalas, Ka^cyas, Haihayas, 
Kalihgas, A^makas, Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas and the 
Vltihotras.2 The Classical writers state that Agrammes, the 
king of the Gangaridae and the Prasii, who was the Nanda 
contemporary of Alexander, ruled up to Bcas^ in the west and 
the evidence of the Hathlgumpha Gave Inscription of Khara> 
vela^ proves that the Nandas invaded Kalinga. These facts 
give sufficient weight to the Puranic testimony. 

However, none of the kingdoms that Mahapadma Nanda 
is supposed to have uprooted can definitely be located in 
Rajasthan though many of them such as Haihayas, Surasenas 
and Vltihotras were occupying areas adjacent to this region.® 
However, the possibility that Rajasthan was also included in 
the vast Nanda empire cannot be ruled out. The fact Matsyas 
remain unheard in the. countries immediately following the 
rise of the Nandas points to the same direction. But such a 
presumption would not be based on definite evidence. Further, 
the fact that the Matsyas, whose kingdom was in existence in 
the age of the Buddha, are not enumerated among the Ksha- 
triya families uprooted by the great Nanda emperor would go 
against the assumption of the Nanda rule over Rajasthan. We, 
therefore, feel that in the present state of our knowledge the 
question of Nanda suzerainty over Rajasthan should be left 
open, 

Rajasthan was definitely included in mighty Maurya 
empire. The positive evidence in this respect comes from the 
Calcutta—Bairat (Bhabru) Stone, Slab Inscription® and, 

1. AJ/M, pp. 16 ff. 

2. Pargiter, DKA, p. 23. " 

3. Me Crindle, J .W ., The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great as des- 
cribed by Q. Curtius, Diodorus, Plutarch and Justin (tr., Westminister, 
1896) pp, 221-22. 

4. Sircar, D.G., Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, 
Vol. I, pp. 213 ff. 

6. pp. 17-20. 

6, Pandejr, R.B., A'soka ke^Abhitebha, Varanasi, V .3. 2022, p. 116. 
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Bairat Minor Rock Inscription^ of Asoka. Indirectly it is prov* 
ed by the fact that the Magadhan empire expanded as far 
west as Surashtra as is indicated by the Sopara Rock Edict® of 
A^oka and the Junagarh Rock Inscription of RudradSman I 
dated Saka Year 72 (160 A.D.).® Further, it may be noted 
that all the areas around Rajasthan, viz., U.P., Panjab, Sindh, 
Gujarat and Malwa were included in the Maurya empire. In 
such a situation it can hardly be maintained that Rajasthan 
alone remained outside the dominion of the Mauryas. 

But the question regarding the identity of the first 
Maurya conqueror of this part of the country is rather difficult 
to answer. We feel that it was most likely Ghandragupta 
Maurya himself. Firstly, he is known to have pushed the 
frontiers of his empires as far as Surashtra or Kathiawar in 
the west. This is attested to by the Junagarh Rock Inscription 
of the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman which refers to Chandra- 
gupta’s Rashtriya or High Commissioner Vailya Pushyagupta, 
who constructed the famous Sudar^ana lake.* The incorpora- 
tion of this region within the Magadhan empire, argues 
Raychaudhuri, “implies control over Avanti or Malwa”.® 
Ujjain, the capital of Avanti, long remained the scat of 
a Maurya viceroyalty. Jain writers include the ‘Muriyas’ 
or Mauryas among the successors of Pslaka of Avanti.® It is 
quite obvious that Ghandragupta Maurya could have hardly 
extended his suzerainty up to Surashtra and Avanti without 
establishing his hold over Rajasthan, Now the inscriptions of 
A^oka credit him only with the conquest of Kalinga.® But the 
geographical distribution of his epigraphs as well as their 
internal evidence shows that his empire extended up to Mysore 

1. Panday, R. B. Ibid., p. 114. 

2. /Jfd.,109. 

S. Sircar, D C., SI., pp, 175 ff, 

4. Loc. ctl. 

5. Ami, p. 165, 

6. Jacobi, Kalpasulra of BkadrabShu, 1879, p. 7; ParisishtapaToan, cd. by 
Jacobi, p. XX, quoted by H.C. Raychaudhuri, in ANM, p. 166 fn. 3. 
Ghandragupta Maurya has been referred to as the ‘lord of Ujjayani’ 
by a Jain text Aradhandkath'a Kosha of Nemidatta. 

7. Rock Edicts XIII, Pandey, R.B., op, eit., p, 68. 
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in the south and Kandhar in the norili-wcst.^ Aloha’s father. 
Eindusara Amitraghata is not known to histoiy as a conqueror 
and is supposed to have been a man of peaceful temperament 
interested in wine, figs and philosopliy." It thus stands to 
reason that the empiic over which A^oka ruled was mostly the 
creation of his grandfather Chandiagupta Mauiya.® This con- 
clusion is quite in keeping with the accounts of the Classical 
writers. According to them, after the liberation of Panjtib by. 
putting to death of the prefects of Alexander, Chandiagupta 
collected a huge army and conquered the cvholc country; 
Plutarch tells us that “Andiccottus (Chandiagupta hlauiya) 
who had by that time mounted the thionc... overran and sub- 
dued the whole of India with on army of GOO.CCO mcn,”^ 
Justin also informs us that he was “in possession of India.”® 
The Mudrnrakshasa describes him as the “king over all Jambu- 
dvipa”, and sole monarch of the country tliat extends “from 
the lord of the mountains {Saileiidia, i.c. the I-Iimalayas), cool- 
ed by show’crs of the spray of the divine stream {Geftgu) playing 
about among its rocks, to the shores of the Souihcin ocean 
{dakshinarnava) marked by the brilliance of gents {lashing with 
various colours.”® 

The Maurya conquest of Rajasthan marked a turning 
point in the history of this region. Though it had experienced 
the influx of neighbouring tribes and peoples and occasional 
rule of neighbouring kings even in earlier periods, it w'as' for 
the first time in the Maurya age that Rajasthan became an 
integral part of an all-India empire and experienced the 
pleasures and pains of being a part of tiie main stream of 
national life. The best evidence for this transformation is 

1. PHAI, pp. 307-316; AIU, pp. 77-78. . i 

2. McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 409. 

3. AIU, p. 61. 

Tfte CtosjuaMccountx ed. by R.C, Majumdar, p, 198, 

6. Cf. ibid., p. 193; PHAI, p. 2G9; AKM, p. 137, 

6. Act. HI., verse 19 quoted in the ANM,p. im, For, details, see, 
Mookerji, R,K. Chandrogupia Maurya and his Times Ch, 11;. Raychau* 
dhuri, H.G., PHAI, pt. U, Gh. IV; AHM, Gh. IV; AIU, pp. 67-62. ’ 
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provided, by , the. iinscriptions . of . Aspka; For example,, tlie 
Bhabru edict found in the Jaipur division refers to the jurisdic-* 
tion of the Magadhan Buddhist Church in Rajasthan.^ Furth« 
er, it refers to a number of Buddhist texts® the study, of which 
was enjoined by,A^oka for the monks,. the nuns as well as the 
laity. The reference to these sacred texts is sigriifieant not only 
from the point of view of the history of Buddhism and its . 
literature but also from the point of view of the cultural history 
of Rajasthan; for it , proves that Rajasthan was greatly influen“ 
ced by the missionary activities of Asoka as well as Buddhist 
sahgha. It appears that Buddhism had acquired strong roots 
in this part of the country in the third century B.G. The 
impact of Buddhism must have brought about some significant 
changes in the cultural life of the people as in the earlier 
period, this area was a great centre of the Brahmanical reli- 
gion, Actually, it continued to give greater patronage to Brah- 
manical faiths even in the later period. 

- , The empire of A^oka declined , and disintegrated within 
half a, century after his death (236 B.C.),® His successors 
continued to occupy the imperial throne till 186 B.C.^, .The 
dynasty ended with the assassination of Brihadratha,. its 
last king, by his general Pushyamitra Sunga. During the later 

; Some scholars such as.Hultz.'ich take the word Magadha to be an ad- 
jective of /o/a. But in, the Asokan epigraphs the adjectives of laja 
usually precede it. Cf. Pandey, p. 116. 

2- ^TiTr?r uftf 

qil 

sftrqrTf^JTrqiFfT iwFt f^fer 

^5 =^r 

, . , , Pandey, R.B., op. cit., p. 116 and fn. p. 116. 

.3. .d/£7i pp. 88-89 and App., pp. 92-94. 

4. Ibid., p. 90. 
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Mauiyas distant provinces of the empire became independent 
cne after another.^ What happened in Rajasthan in the age 
of the decline of the Mauryas is not definitely known. How- 
ever, according to the Jain sources Pushyamitra Suhga, the 
founder of the Suhga dynasty, who succeeded to the imperial 
throne of Magadha after the Mauryas in 185 B.G., was the 
jjOvernor of TJjjayani before he murdered his royal master. 
Further, according to some Puranas,® Pushyamitra ruled for 
60 years while according to others he was on the throne for 
only 36 years.^ The Jain sources have given him a reign 
period of 30 years — but in connection with the history of 
Malwa. Therefore, it has been very plausibly suggested that 
his reign of 60 years includes the period of his governorship 
of Malwa as well as the period when he was dejure emperor 
of Magadha. If this surmise is correct it would follow that 
Pushyamitra ruled as a governor of the Maurya emperors 
over West Malwa and obviously the adjoining regions of 
South Rajasthan in the post A^okan Maurya epoch.^ 

1. According to Rajataranginx (I, 116-17), Asoka’s son Jalauka made 
himself an independent king in Kashmir and conquered the country 
upto Kanauj. He is said to have crushed the invading Mlechchha 
horde’. According to Taranatha Virasena, another successor of Atoka, 
carved out an independent kingdom in GandhSra. The MalavikSgni- 
mitra of K^idasa testified to the independence of Vidarbha in the age 
of Brihadratha, The Greek writer Polybius, refers to Sopbagasenus 
(Subhagasena) as an independent king on north-western frontiers of 
India at the time of the invasion of Antiochus Til (206 B.C.); cf. 
PHAJ, pp. 361-62; ANM, pp, 243-246; Comp. Hist. Ind., II, pp. 43-47. 
For details, vide, Thapar, R., A'soka and the Decline of the Maurya, Ch. 
VI and VII. 

2. DKM, p. 70 fn. 12. 

3. Theravali by Merutunga as quoted in EHNI, pp. 8-9. 

4. The Matsya Puratia assigns a rule of 36 years to Pushyamitra while the 

Vdyu and the BrahmSnda Purdnas assign 60 years. Here it may be noted 
that while the Puranas give a period of 137 years to the Mauryas, the 
Jaina writer Merutunga splits it into two parts i.e. 108 years for 
the Mauryas and 30 years for Pushyamitra. Merutunga is a late 
writer (fourteenth century A.D.). His statement may, therefore, not 
be correct. But as pointed out by R.G. Majumdar pp. 91 ff), 

the Jain account was written from the point of view of Avanti while 
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The Suhga period witnessed many important develop- 
ments which greatly influenced the course of the history of 
Rajasthan. The most prominent event was the invasion of 
the Yavanas which was also the direct cause of the arrival of 
a large number of tribes from the Panjab to this part of the 
country. The Yavanas, i.e. the Greeks had established an inde- 
pendent kingdom in Bactria in the middle of the third century 
B.C. when Asoka was presiding over the destiny of India. The 
founder of this kingdom was Diodotus R whose son Diodotus 
II was overthrown by one Euthydemus who in turn had to 
face the invasion of the Seleucid emperor Antiochus III 
between c. 208 and 206 B.G. However on account of 
the efforts mainly of Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, the 
independence of the Bactrian kingdom was saved. Towards 
the end of his rule Euthydemus extended his sway over some 
parts of north-western India.^ But the man who established 
Greek supremacy over the Indian soil seems to have been 
his son Demetrius who proved to be a great conqueror. There 
is some controversy regarding the identity of Demetrius, the 
conqueror of India. W.W. Tarn^ identified him with the son 
of Euthydemus while A.K. Narain* gives the credit of wide- 
spread conquests in India to another king of the same name. 
Be whatever it may, it is certain that the Greeks invaded the 
very heartland of India. The Tuga Parana section of the Gargl 
Samhila speaks of a Yavana invasion of North India sometime 
after the reign of the Maurya king Sahsuka (c. 200 B.G.) 5 

the Puranas deal with the history of Pataliputra. Therefore, longer 
reign period of Pushyamitra might have consisted of two different 
periods, the period of his governorship at Vidisa under the Mauryas 
(when he was de facto ruler of the whole empire) and the period of his 
de jure rule as emperor after he overthrew Brihadratha. Sten Konow 
also has split up the reign of Pushyamitra into two parts— 30 years of 
rule in Malwa and 6 years in Magadha (quoted in Comprehensive 
History of India. Vol. II, p. 100 fn. I; cf. Pargitcr, DKA, pp. 30-33, 
70). 

1. The accession of Diodotus I is usually placed in c. 266 B.G. 

2, AIU, p, 106. 

3. Tarn, W.W., The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 156, 

4, Narain, A.K., The Indo-Greeks, pp. 28 flf. 

6. AIU, p. 108. 
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in the following words : “Then the viciously valiant Greeks, 
after reducing Saketa, the Pafxchala country and Mathura, 
will reach (or take) K.usumadhvaja”.^ Patahjali, who was a 
contemporary of Pushyamitra Suuga," also rcfcis to ^ avana 
expedition in his Mahabhdshya while illustrating the use of 
the affix lah, which denotes an action that happened out of 
sight in the absence of the narrator. Patafijali gives the 
example, “the Yavana besieged Saketa (Ayodhya), theYavana 
besieged Madliyamika (near Chitor).”^ From our point of 
view the testimony of the A'lahahhashya is very important be- 
cause it explicitly refers to the occupation of Madliyamika in 
Rajasthan by the Yavanas. This invasion took place either 
before the accession of Pushyamitra Suhga or in the initial 
years of his reign. However the Suiiga monarch was success- 
ful in repulsing the invaders. It is quite likely that the 
internal dissensions among the Greeks themselves rvcrc mainly 
responsible for their debacle.^ Anyway, it cannot be denied 
that Pushyamitra Sufiga succeeded in establishing his 
authority up to the river Indus. Rajasthan, at that time, was 
most likely included in his empire, though it is very 
difficult to prove this supposition.^ At any rate, it must 


1. JBORS, XIV, 1928, p. 402; cf, Narain, A.K., op. cil., App. IV pp. 
m-179. 


2. AIU, p. 107. 


3. 


4. 


6 . 




Mahabhdshya, Hi, 2.111. 

According to the Gargi-Sam/iiW {JBORS. XIV, 1921, p. 403) there 
will be Undoubtedly a civil war among them, arising in their own 
country, there will be a very terrible and a ferocious war". This slio.vs 
that the Yavanas who besieged Pataliputra did not stay for a long 
time in Madhyadesa. The Grcets appear to have lost Madhvadesa and 
parts of Panjab and the lower Sindiiu valley to Purhyamitra at least 
temporarily, (cf. AIU., pp. 95-97 and 107). 


Prom the testimony of Mdlavikagnimilra ot Kalidasa it appe.ars that at 
the time when Agniraitra, the son of Pushyamitra, was ruling over 
Vidisa as the governor of hts fatheiyVasumitra, son of Agnimitra and 
grandson of Pushyamitra, was the commandar of- the Suuga mmy 
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have felt the impact of the main current of the Suftga Greek 
rivalry. • ; 

The invasion of India by the Greeks was a landmark in 
the history of the country. It was also an event of far-rcaching 
consequences from the point of view of the history of 
Rajasthan, It started the process of migration of a large 
number of tribes from (he Panjab into this region. Rajasthan, 
as we have noted earlier was a sort of cnl’desac where people 
from the adjoining regions used to take shelter whenever they 
were pressed hard by the imperialist powers of the Ganga 
Valley or the invaders froih the north-west. It happened on a 
grand scale in this period when Malavas, Sibis, Arjunayanas, 
Abhiras, etc., of Punjab migrated into various parts of Rajas- 
than when tltey were pressed hard by the Greeks. 

The history of the tribes that entered Rajasthan in the 
Suftga-Kanva period is not sufficiently known, based as it is 
maiiily on the numismatic data, a few inscriptions and some 
scattered literary references. However, as a result of llie re- 
search work of modern scholars during the last hundred years 
or so we are in a position to present a broad outline of the cir- 
cumstances leading to the migration of these tribes into 
Rajasthan. In other words we can now try to bring into focus 
the main features of the picture of the political geography of 
Rajasthan in the Suhga-Kanva period. 


which accompanied the horse of the Asvanudha performed by the 
Suhga monarch. As at that time Vasumitra was mature enough to 
lead the imperial forces, it may be assumed that this event took place 
towards the close of Pushyamitra’s reign. This also suggests that the 
Suhga-Greek clash on the southern or right bank of the river ‘Sindhu’ 
which must be identified with the Indus (cf. the statement of the 
Buddhist writers that, Pushyamitra made a declaration , regarding the 
persecution of the Buddhist at ^akala) was different from the one 
reported by the Mahabhasltya and the Gargi Samhita. Further it indica- 
tes, though it docs not conclusively prove, that Rajasthan, situated to 
the cast of river Indus, was included in the Suhga empire under 
Pushyamitra. 
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The Mnlavas 

^ Let us first take up the history of the Malavas. The 
Malavas claimed descent from the illustrious Ikshvaku dynasty 
of Sri Rarachandra.^ In the Valnilkiya RamSyana Malla has 
been mentioned as an epithet of Lakshmana’s son Chandra- 
ketu.^ It is generally believed that Malla was the founder 
of (he Malla rashtra. The word Malla is the Prakrit form of 
the word Madra as ‘dr’ is a changed form of ‘11’^. That is why 
in the Maliabharata^ Malavas have been described as the 
descendants of Asvapati, the king of Madras, who is said 
to have obtained one hundred sons called ‘the Malavas 
through his queen Malavx as a result of one of the boons 
granted by Yama to the king’s daughter SavitrX, married 
to the Salva prince Satyavan. We shall discuss this problem 
presently. 

The Malavas were a tribe of famous warriors. According 
to the Mahdbharata, they helped the Kauravas against the 
Pandavas in many crucial battles. When Alexander invaded 
north-western India in the fourth century B.G„ the Malavas 
(called Malloi by the Classical writers) lived in the region 
lying to the north of the conQuence of the Ravi and the 
Ghenab and were probably confederated with the Kshudrakas 
(Oxydrakav or Sudracai ol the Greek historians) who were 
inhabiting the Montgomery region of Panjab of modern 


1. Altckar, A.S., The State and Government in Ancient India, p. Ill; cf. 

NandsS YUpa Inscriptions, El. XXVII, pp. 252-69: IIIQ; XXIX. pp. 

80 ff. » , i-P 

% 2, Ramayana, VII, 102.0. 

3, Przyluski, J., JA, 1926, pp, 1 fif. 

N/d. Mahahhdrala, III, 296, 66-60 : 

Haraha Inscription of Isanavarman 
(664 A,D,), Sircar, D,G., SI., p. 386; IC, I, pp. 298 ff. The Tradition 
also sugpsts that the Malavas represented a branch of the Madra 
people Of the Sialkot region, cf. Sircar, D.G., Ancient Malwa and the 
Vikramaditya Tradition, p, 20 fn. 22. 
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Pakistan.^ Some scholars, such as P,L. Gupta," doubt this 
identification, though without adducing sufficient reasons. 
The close association of the Malloi with the Oxydrakai itself 
is a proof of the identification of the Malloi with the Malavas, 
for Patanjali (first half of the second century B.G.) in his 
Mahnbhashyd^ also refers to the close relationship of the 
Malavas with the Kshudrakas when he speaks of the Kshud- 
raka — Malava as an example of the dvandva compound and 
refers to Apiiali as speaking of Kshudraka — Malavl (scad).* 
Further, both these tribes are mentioned together in the early 
Sanskrit literature.® The fact that the Malavas lived in Panjab® 
is attested by the Mahabharata. It slates that A^vapati, the 
king of Madradesa, obtained one hundred sons called the 
Malavas through his queen Malavi as a result of a boon grant- 
ed by Yama to Savitrl, the daughter of A^vapati.^ Thus, 
according toTliis legeh37 the Malavas who dominated the 
political scene of Rajasthan in the century preceding and 
following the birth of Christ were originally a branch of the 
Madras of Panjab. 

In Panjab the Malavas developed a fairly advanced state 
of civilization and their description by the Classical writers 
spiak volu nei for their greatness and prosperity. According 
to the Classical writers, the envoys of the Malavas and Kshu- 
drakas brought very rare and sumptuous gifts to Alexander. 
The presents included four-horsed chariots (the number being 
1030 or 500), one thousand locally manufactured bucklers, 
one hundred talents of white iron (^probably steel or nickel), a 
large quantity of linen goods, three hundred horse-men, some 
tortoise shells, skins of large lizards (crocodiles) and tame 

1. Raychaudhuri, Ii,C., PHAI, pp, 254-66. 

2. Gupta, P.L., Gupta Samrajya, pp. 2C2-03. 

8. Mahabhashya, IV, 2,46. 

4 . V, 3.114. cf. Weber, JASB., pt. I, Vol. Lxi, 1892, p. 00. For critical 
analysis vide Jayaswal, K.P., Hindu Polity (third cd. Bangalore, 1955), 
p. 60 fn. 1. 

6. Smith, V.A. EHl, p. 98 fn. 1. 

6. PH At, pp, 264-65. 

7. Mahabharata, III, 298, 69-60, 
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Hons and ligcrsd In lliis list coins arc conspicuous by their 
absence. It shows lliat by tins time they had not developed a 
currency system of tiicir own. 'I’hey were mainly devoted to 
agriculture. Probably their economy depended upon the 
exploitation of .‘•laves, for Patnfijali rcinarlis that only the 
members of the ruling class among the Mfdavas and the Kslm- 
drahas were called Mfdavya and K'haudral.ya ; the slave.? and 
free labourers were not pcimitlcd to use, these tith-.s.” Thus it 
appears they had a privileged aristocracy which looked after 
the admluislralion and etijoycd the fruits of the labotir of the 
.slaves and others. The Meccdonians were veiy much impres- 
sed by the appearance of the Mfdavas ns "they were of great 
stature and were amongst the tallest men in A-'-in. Tlicir 
comple.xion was blae.l:, but they were simple in their habits.”^ 
From the evidence of the Classical writer.? it appears 
that the Malavas and the Kshutlrakas were ordinarily at war 
with each other. But at the; time of tin; invasion of Alexander 
they resolved to forget old enmity and make common rnusc 
against the invader.'* Accojding to Diodorus, ilm two tribes 
cemented their alliance Ijy larg;: scale inter-marriage? by 
giving and taking in exchange ten thousatid young women for 
wives.'’ Tins information is of great significance for after the 

1. For details, vide, Majvundnr, R.C., Clnsu;r.l r/ Ir.dir., II, 

(especially, accounts of Arrian and Curtia.s) pp. r> IT; cT. Smith, \’.A., 

mil, p. 102 fn. 1; for the MTilavas’ stnurclc with AIc.xandcr, Ibid., pp. 
08-102. 

2. Mahublulshya, IV. 1.1G3. 

i;ftaqTT: q'iFrsq- 

‘q^rcT eff 1 1% ? cCrriTa efT I 

It is interesting to note, however, that the Mutavas do not find mention 
in Panini’.s AshiTidhyayl. Ttic absence of Mfilav.is in llir: AihU-.dkyuyi 
may be due to the fact that they had not attained suflicicnt iinjiortancc 
m tlie time of the gre.U gr.amm.arian. 

3. Me Crindlc, J.W., /fitnjion p//iidiV( i)- i/.-f GrecA, p, SS; cf. 
Das Gupta, K.K., The Malaias, pp. 20.27; Jayasw.al, K.V., Hindu 
Polity, p. 17S. 

4. Smith, V.A., ZJH/, p. 99. 

6. Majumdar, R.G., Classical Accounts of India, p. 17C; for details regard- 
ing the Malloi-O.xydrakai confederacy and their fate against Alexan- 
der, vide. Smith, V.A., op. cit., pp. 90-112. 
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invasion of Alexander the Kshudrakas do not figure in our 
sources. - Probably the Malavas,' who migrated to Rajasthan in 
the posi-Alcxanderian period, were a mixed tribe comprising 
both Malavas and K-shudrakas. It may explain the vigour 
with which the Malavas colonized and dominated large tracts 
of Rajasthan for centuries together. 

From Panjab the Malavas might have moved towards 
Rajasthan by way of Bhatinda where their name seems to 
have survived in the Malawai dialect found prevalent in the 
region extending from Ferozepur to Bhatinda.^ In Rajasthan 
they settled down in the Jaipur division as the discovery 
of their coins as well as inscriptions from their region proves.' 

The Sibis ■ 

The Sibis (the Siboi of the Classical writers), another 
tribe of Panjab, which resisted Alexander on his return march, 
entered Rajasthan separately or alongwith the Malavas but in 
the same general period. Tiiey were also an ancient people. 
They are generally identified with the Sivas, a tribe of the 
Rigveda, which is' said to have been defeated by the king 
Sudas in the Dasarajha.- They were intimately connected with 
Usinara. janapada.^ At one time their government was mon- 
archical in character as is evident from the Ailareya Drdhmana 
which knows of a Sibi king.^ This fact is further corroborated 
by the Gild which mentions their king Saibya,® and also by 
the Vishmi-DhannoUara Mihdpurd'na which mentions king Pra- 
bhadraka of the Sibis as ruling somewhere to the west of the 

1. Grierson, Lingitislic Survey of India, IX, i, p. 709. quoted by K.K. Das 
Gupta in Ike Malavas. p. 4 fn. 38; ct. Sharau, M.K., Tribal coins — A 
Study, pp.'lS0-13l . 

2. Fcdte /nde.v, II, pp. 331-32. Ttijre can hardly be any doubt as to the 
identity of the Rigvedic Sivas with the Siboi of the Classical writers. 

3. Batidkuyana Srauia Sutra' {III, 53 , 22) quoted by B;G. 'Law in Tribes in 

Ancient India, p. 82; it is not altogcther-iaiprobablc, therefore, that the 
Usinara country :was,aT one ^ time .the: home of the, Sivls {PHAI, p 
263). . 

4. Vedic Index, II, pp. 381-82. 

6. Gita, 1.6. ' ' • . ■>; i-- - 
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capital of Sarvalain, uho lausl have been an independent 
monarch as only such sovereigns were entitled to perform 
this sacrifice.^ 

The inscription of Sarvatata is important from the point 
of view of the history of the evolution of early Vaishnavism. 
Firstly, it is the eailicst rpiginph ftoni Rajasthan which throws 
liglit on this reh'glf'n. Secondly, it provides the first definite 
reference to the identification of Narayana with Vasudeva. 
Thirdly, it mahes mention of the wojship of Sariiharshana and 
Vrisudeva and thus pinvidfs an important landmarl: for the 
history of the a) »//(7 doctiinc. And, lastly, it re fi rs to \hc fiuju 
of a i'iln among the woi shippers of Vasudeva.- 
The ArjunUyanas 

In the Surtga-Kanva pcii<id the nerih.-eastern part of 
Rajasthan i c. the aua of th.c fonner Bhaiatpur and Alsvar 

1. Some fclulms siuh .es J.C. Gl.osh (quottcl in /;/, XXII. p. 2n,'j), 
believe that S.Ttvninta w.ns .T Kaiivn !:ing. Rut liirre is ai'sohitcly no 
evidence to prow dial Elicit wn*! llir ease. Kanvns did not have any- 
thing to do Mitli RajiiEii an. Fmiher. the name S.ara’ntiita (SanjVrit 
S.arvatrfita) docs not (igtirc in the rmiinic lift ofKnnva hirgs (Sircar, 
SI, p. Oljfn. ]). The siigpistion iltat ll;c Gfij'y.'ina !’,olra to witich 
Satvfit.'iin bclorgid flicnld t c if'rr.tiffti wiili the Garfiyarn or Goda- 
yana gfltrrt inci.lioncd in the T’t/rrTr.n rs an individtinl p,Ptra or 

with Gahgayana of the Sanaha or Kasynpa group, is also untcnntilc. 
These arc mere conjectures which cannot Lc vplicld or denied in tltc 
present state of our knowledge (vide Jain, K.C., j^nnrr.t cities nod 
Towns of Rajasthan, p. 05, fn. 1.). This may be noted, however, that 
Parasara Bralimanas, to whose family the moihcr of Satvalata belong- 
ed, are still found in large number in the Piishl nr region near Ajmer. 

2. The exact .significance of the term ptija-sita-praldra is not known. D.R. 

Bhandarka'r' translates it as “a stone enclosure round an object of 
■ worship” {El. XXII, p. 201). J.C. Ghosh believes that it refers to “a 
rampart for the rtone ohjcct” (which he identifies . ns ^al'qrSma of 
vaishnava worship {II1Q_ , IX, p. 7CC). However the licst suggc'tion 
has come from V.S. Agrawala {Mdgari rradnrini Patriha, V.S. 2014, 
pp. 116 ff.), who suggests that in that period the Vaishpavas worshipp- 
ed stone slabs {piija silds) of the type of the dyasapatfes of the Jains 
and that Sarvatata constructed an enclosure (ptaidra) fer the worship 
of such a pujd sild. The tradition of constructing such enclosures goes 
back to the days of Ajoka who built a sild vigadabhtclia at Lumbini. 
Gf. Bhandarkar, D.R,, El. XXII, pp. 202-203; Agrawala, R.C., 
• Mgdri Prachdrini Patrika, V.S. 2011, pp. IIG ff.; Srivastava, V.S., 
Maru Bharati, year 11, pt, 2, 1963, pp. 46 ff. 
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states and , the adjoining parts of U.P. west of Agra and 
Mathura, was occupied; by the -famous tribal republic of the 
.^rjunayatias.-They’probably claimed descent from the Panda- 
va prince Arjuna on the Haihaya king of that name.^ Panirii 
iri his Ash{adhy'ayl refers to Arjunakas, i.e., the devotees of 
Arjuna together, with the worshippers of Vasudeva called 
yasudevaka.2 It means that Arjuna was treated as a deity by 
a section of the people in the age of Panini. But it is not cer- 
tain if the Arjunayanas of Rajasthan and U.P. . were the decen- 
dants of the Arjunakas of the celebrated grammarian. Simi- 
larly, their identification with the Prarjunas of the Prayaga 
prasasti- pi Samudragupta^ and Piajjunakas (Prarjunakas) 
of Kautilya,^ suggested by Buddha Prakasb,® can hardly 
be accepted as the Prayaga prasasti enumerates the A7-juna- 
yanas and the Prarjunas in the same list separately. It is, 
however, probable that the Arjunayanas and the Prarjunas 
both were the splinter groups, of an ancient tribe which regard- 
ed, itself as the descendant of Arjuna just as, the Yaudheyas 
looked, upon themselves as the descendants of Yaudheya, a 
son of . Yudhishthira. Buddha Prakash has also suggested 
that Arjunayanas were a Scythian tribe. He has pointed put 
that some oases-states. of the Tarim basin in Central Asia 
dotting the northern trade route, running from Kashghar to 
Tun-huang, were constantly associated with the name of 
Arjuna.® But the evidence cited by him is hardly sufficient to 
prove the point. -- , . , 

The coins of the Arjunayanas, found in Alwar-Bharatpur- 
Mathura-Agra tract, bear the legend Arjunayanaham’ jay ah 

1. p. 162. In view of the fact that the conterhporary Yaudheya 

tribe is supposed to have claimed, descent, .from Yucihishthira 
Pandava, the former alternative may be correct. ' ' 

IV, 3.98; for a detailed analysis of 

this evidence vide, Agrawal, V.S., Paninikalina Bharatavarsha, pp. 
.362 ff. , ■ . . : 

3. Sircar, D.G., ■?/, pp. 202 ff. 

4. Arthasastra, III. 18, (cd. R. Shamasastri), p. 194. r 

5. Buddha Prakash, Political and Social Movements in Ancient Panjab 

(Delhi, 1964), p. 93. . 

6. Buddha Prakash, op, cit., p. 93. 
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(victory to the ATjiinriynnn?)* in the cnrly Brahml icripl. 
According to McCiindlr, they v/erc hnov/n to the Cln'.r.ical 
writers as Agalassi or Agalatroi." In tliat rare it may he pre- 
sumed that they migrated from the Panjab to north enrtem 
Rajasthan and adjoining parir. of U,P. along with their neigh- 
bours, tl)c Siboi and the Malloi, 'Die rlo-e arroeiation of the 
Malloi Siboi and the Agalarsoi with eaclt other lircomes clear 
by the statement of the Clarrical writers that Al''Xandrr had to 
conquer the latter two tribes in order to prevent them from 
joining the po\vrrfu! Malloi.’ 

Tht 7'nutllifyns 

The Yaudheyas were perhaps the most important and the 
strongest tribe tif nfiiihcrn Raia’than. 'ni»‘y alro f ccupird the 
adjoining parts of western r.P. ar.d touth-ras'.trn Panjab in 
the centuries immediately preecding and following the com- 
mencement of the Chtistian era. The forms Ti:ii.!/:f\a or 
Yodheya arc derived from Toilhn, which signifies 'a warrior*.* 
In the Malulhlulrata ‘Yardhcs.a’ appears as the name of a 
son of Yudliisjhira,® the eldest of the P.'ntlavas. and it is 
quite liV.cly that the Yaiidl.cyas rlaimrd desrrnt from the 
former.® Tliey arc mentioned in the Asl:ttu!hyihl of Panini 
and are grouped in this worh with tlie Trigarltns. Bharatns, 
U^Inaras and other people of the thvdiir.-jwi category,’ 

and arc equated with the Parivw® (perhaps the Pcr.si aus). The 
Puranas® connect them with the U^inaras, who dominated 
eastern Panjab in the posl-Vcdic period. On the basis 

1. Cf. the legend, i\f<T/nrnntrrnjfl)fl/i on the M'lhvn coins. 

2. Quoted in the Comp. Hist, Jnd., II, p. 12(5; D. Rhnrmn supports this 
suggestion (^RTA, I, p. 40). Contrn K. A.N. Snsiri (Ccrr.p. J!ht. IrJ., 
11. p. 120). 

3. Cr. Age of the J^andas and Matit^as, p. 70. 

4. AIU, p. 165. 

6. Mahabhdrala 1, 05, 70. For a discussion see Cunninpham, A., Arohato- 
logical Survey of India, Annual Report, XIV, p. Ml. 

0. Buddha Prakash has suggested the association of the Y.audhcyas with 
Yudhishthira on linguistic grounds also, (r/i. eU., pp. 103-5). 

7. AshladltySyi, V, 3, 117; IV, 1, 178. 

8. Ibid.,V. 3. 117. 

0. Pargitcr, F ,E,, MSrkan^eya PurSno, p. 3B0. 
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of the Puranic tradition, Pargiter suggests that king Usinara 
established the kingdoms of the Yaudheyas, Ambash|;has, 
Navarashtras and the city ICrimlla and his son Siva founded 
the town of Sivipura.^ Buddha Prakash believes that the 
Yaudheyas were a foreign tribe and were related with the 
Yautiyas of Larislan, the Ouitio of Transcaucasia and the Jut 
nomads of Kirman.^ But this theory has nothing to commend 
itself to. The Mahdbhdrata refers to Rohitaka in the Bahudhan- 
yaka region as their capital.^ According to A.S. Altekar,* there 
were three federating units of the Yaudheya power : Rohtak 
in the Panjab was the capital of one; northern PalichSla, 
known as Bahudhanyaka, was the centre of the second ; and 
northern Rajputana was occupied by the third. It appears 
that the heart of the Yaudheya republic was eastern Panjab, 
but it dominated over the adjoining regions of the U.P. and 
Rajasthan also.® 

The coins of the Yaudheyas are available in six distinct 
classes each divisible into several varieties.® The earliest 
Yaudheya coins, which may be assigned to a period about the 
close of the first century B.G., bear the legend bahudhdnakt 
(of the Yaudheyas of the Bahudhanyaka country). 
They were struck probably with the idea of emphasising the 
original home of the tribe. Other classes of the Yaudheya coins 
belonging to the later periods of their history, are discussed in 
the next chapter. 

1. Pargiter, F.E., Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 264. 

2. Buddha Prakash, op. p, 106. 

Mahdbharata, Sabha, 32, 4-6. 

4. Altekar, A.S., State and Government in Ancient India, p. 119. 

6. AlU, p. 163. 

6. For details see Allan, John, A Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India in 
the British Museum (London. 1936), Int.; Smith, V.A., Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I (Oxford, 1906). 
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The Abhlras 

Another important tribe, wliich had several settlements 
in difTcrent parts of the country and which played a prominant 
role in the history of Rajasthan, was the Abhiras. The origin 
of this tribe is shrouded in mystery'. It is usually believed that 
it was a foreign tribe which rntrred India sometime in the 
first half of the first millennium B.C. and spread in the Panjab 
and later on in difTcrent parts of western, central and southern 
India.^ According to some scholars, the Abhiras were connect- 
ed with the Apiru (Khapiru) who played a very p,"ominant 
role in the history of western Asia in the scc< nd millennium 
B.C." In Hebrew literature ihrse people are mentioned as 
Ibliri (ail adjectival fotm of .Apiju) and in the Egyptian 
records they figure as A-pi-ru.^ It is quite likely, that a section 
of these people came to India also. In the Mahahharata a tra- 
dition has been recorded according to which the river Saras- 
vati disappeared near Vinasana as a const qucncc of the foul 
contact of the Abhiras.^ This indicates that an account of the 
advent of Abhiras, the supremacy of Kurus in Kurukshetra 
region slowly faded away. In the Mv'salafwtvan of the same 
work the Abhitas arc said to have inflicted a ciusl.itig defeat 
on Arjuna, when he was returning with the women of the 
Yadavas from Dvaraka after the Mahabharata v ar."* In the 
epics and the Puranas the Abhiras have been called Mlcch- 

1. Cf. Mitra, Mrs. D., PIIJC, 1961, pp. 01-100. 

2. BufJdli.'i Prakash, Potiticat and Social Mci'imtnts in Ancient PanJob, p. 

132. 

3. Loc. cit. 

STfcT q-pt \\ 

Mahabharata IX, 37.1 (critical ed.l cf. aho XIV, £t).lG. 

pr: i 

frr?r^' ettfP i 

% pqjiiffJT fgfpErrfq ii 

Mahabharata^ XVI. 8, 17-18. 
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chhas and Dasyus and are said to have been very notorious.^ 
In the course of (heir migration they settled down in south- 
western part of Rajasthan also \vhich according to the Classical 
writers was bnown as Abria." We find them in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Ghatiyala f Jodhpur area) in the ninth century A.D.^ 
But the history of this branch of the Abhiras is not revealed by 
the available sources. 

The Sudras 

The Sudra or Saudrayana^ tribe, which was distinct 
from the fourth varna,® was an important tribe of north-wes- 
tern India at the time of Alexander’s invasion, Greek writers 
refer to tlum as Sedras (also Sogdi, Sogdri, Sogdoi) in associ- 
ation willi the MaSianoi, both of them fcciipying portions of 
modern Sine.® In Sanskrit li'rrature the $udrns are usually 
associated with the Abhiras." According to the MahdbhSrata 
the Sarasvaii disappeared in the territory of the Sudras and 
Abhiras.® The Puranas include them in the list of the people 
of Udichya division suggesting thereby that their earlier settle- 
ment was in north-western India.® It is also indicated by the 
Atliarvaveda vvhich mentions a Sudra woman along with the 
Mujavantas and the Bahlikas.^® The 'north-western settlement 

1. Mababharata, XVI, 7, 4C-}7, C0-C2, PSwqyana, YuddhiikSiida, 22. BO- 
SS; Brohmn-Purbiia, 101. 1C. 24; .nt one pl.TCC the Mohdbharala (XIV. 29. 
1C) calls ihrm Vrskala and VishrM-Ptirdna (V. 38-28, 49) knO\s-3 them 
as Gopalas. 

2. Wajumdar, R.C., C/osnVnl n/" India, pp. 101 and 372; for 
other references, vide, Comp. Hit. lud., II, p. 331. 

3. JE/, IX, pp. 277-81, 

4. Ganapatha, IV. 2.45. 

6. Cl. Sham a, K.S., Sedras in Ancient Ind'a, r>. 32. Vedic Index, II, pp. 
SQI-Q2’, Combridge Hiiloty of India, 1, p. 89; Jayaswal, K.P., Hindu 
Polity, p, 1 49. 

C. Raychaudhuri, H.G,, PHAl, p. 267; Law, B.G., Tribes in Ancient 
India, p. 350; cf. Majumdar, R.C., op. cit., pp. 180-81, 

7. Mababharata, Vll, 19.6; IX, 3T.1.; Mababhashya, 1.2.3, The Parana 
also associates them with the Abhiras and other tribes (Morkan^eja, 
67;33; Brahma, 19.17; Vishnu, II, 3; Bhagaoaia, XII, 1. 30. 

8. Mahabhdrata, IX, 37.1; cf.’xiV, 29.16. 

9. Vayu-Purana, 45.11B ff.; Vamana-Purana, 13.37 fl ; Kurma Ptirana, 1-46- 
42; Matsya-Purdna, 133.40 ff.; Brahmdnda-Purdna, 1.2.16.46 ff. 

10, Atliarvaveda, V, 22.7-8. 
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of the Sudras is also mentioned by the Classical writers. 
According to Diodorus, Alexander founded a city called 
Alexandria in the republic of Sodrai and planted a colony of 
10,000 men there.^ It appears that a part of these, north" 
western Sudra people migrated towards Rajasthan along with 
other tribes mentioned above. 

The Rdjanyas 

Originally the Rajanyas^ lived in the Hoshiarpur dis- 
trict of Panjab, where their coins of the second and first 
century B.G. bearing the legend rajana-janapadasa (of the Raj- 
^riya Janapada) have been found.® Perhaps they also migrated 
towards northern and north-western Rajasthan, for their coin- 
age^ bearing legends both in the Brahml and Kharoshthi scri- 
pts have also been discovered in the area lying between 
Bharatpur and Mathura, suggesting their occupation of this 
part of the country in the Suhga-Kanva period. 

The Uddehikas 

The janapada o£ the Uddehikas® was not very far from 
the Rajanya state. Varahamihira places the Uddehikas in the 
MadhyadeSa,® but Alberuni locates them near Bazana in 
Bharatpur district.’ Their coins bear the legend Udehaki? One 
of the coins reveals the name of a certain Suyamita (Surya- 
niitra). The absence of any royal title for him suggests an 


1 . Majumdar, R.C., Classical Accounts of India, p. 181 , 

2. Here the term Rajanya is not synonym of Kshatriya, but is the name 
of a separate tribe. It was not noticed by the Classical writers in 
the fourth century B.C.; cf. Jayaswal, K.P., Hindu Polity, pp. 86 
and 161, 


3. 

4. 
6 . 

6 . 


Allan, J., Catalogue of the Goins of Ancient India in the British Museum, 
Int. p. 141. ’ 

Am, p. 160 fn. 6. 

Auddehika, vide,Rapson, E.J., J BAS, 

IvOOj p, 99, 

Brihal-ScMits, XIV, 3 (lA. XXII. p. 192). quoted in the Comp. Hist. 

Ind., II, p. 134. 


7. Allan, J., op. cit.; Sect, 47; cf. AlU, p, 169 fn. 3. 

8. These coins are presently in the British Museum. Their 
IS however not known. 


provenance 
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and Malavas, a branch of the Madras, who came to Rajas- 
than from Panjab, brought some foreign cultural elements 
with them According to Przyluski, the very name Vyushi- 
taR'a, the legendary ancestor of the Madras and Salvas may 
be the Sanshritized form of the Iranian name Vistaspa, a 
name adopted also by the father of Darius.^ The name Madra 
is itself equated with the Iranian name Mada or Medc.“ In 
the MahSblulrata Madri, the queen of Pandu, is given the title 
Balhlkl.^ In the MahdwayTirt the Yaksha Kharaposta is men- 
tioned as the guardian deity of Bhadrasaila identified by 
Przyluski with Bhadrapura or Sakala, the capital of the Mad- 
ras.* The very name Sakala or Sagala is also apparently 
derived from the name of Saka tribe and is a strong proof of 
the arrival and settlement of the Sakas in the land of the 
Madras long before the advent of the later Sakas who entered 
India after the decline of the Indo-Grseks in the first century 
B G.° The reference to the Yaksha Kharaposta in the Maham- 
ayuri is also very interesting, because the name Kharaposta 
was translated into Chinese as, skin of an ass,“ and this mean- 
ing may be obtained only when we seek its origin in the 
Iranian word post meaning ‘skin’.’ All these facts strongly 
suggest that prior to their arrival in Rajasthan the Madras, 
Salvas and the tribes allied to them had undergone strong 
Iranian influence. 

Date of The Arrival of The Panjab Tribes In Rajasthan 

The above-mentioned tribes left Panjab for Rajasthan 
definitely after the invasion of Alexander. But the exact period 

1. Przyluski, op. cU., p, 39. 

2. Deb, H.K., Mcdc or Madra, Jfi/lSS, "1926, p. 206. 

tf tpT'TedV 1 

Mahabharata, 1, 125, 26-31. 

4. Mion Studiti ; PaH and Present. Vol. II, No. 1, p, 40; Gf. Buddha 
Prakasb, op. ctl., p. 112. 

r>. Indian Studies : Past and Present, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 39. 

r.. Cf. I.evi. Sylv.i5n, J.l, 1915, T, pp. 39, 74. 

7. Pr?>lu<ki, 0/). cir., p. 40 . 
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of their migration is difficult to determine. Once these tribes 
were settled in Rajasthan many of them issued their own 
currency with legends in Brahmi script. Therefore, if the 
initial date of these coins, specially those of the Malavas, 
could be determined, the latest possible date of the anival of 
these tribes in Rajasthan could be fixed with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. A review of these coins, therefore becomes 
quite important. 

In the vast range of ancient Indian coinage, the coins 
of the Malavas are “among the most curious and enigmati- 
cal”.i Several thousands of these copper coins have been 
recoveired from Rajasthan. ^ It is surprising that Panjab, the 
original home of the tribe, has not yielded any Malava coins 
so far.2 The Malava coins from Rajasthan are all made of 
copper and majority of them bear their tribal name. Some 
coins contain a number of peculiar legends. Generally they 
are round in shape, though rectangular pieces are also not 
uncommon. They are broadly divisible into three classes. The 
first of them bears the legend Mdlavdnarh jayah (i.e. victory to 

-S/4. Smith, V.A., Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, 
(Oxford, 1906^, p. 101. 

The Malava coinF mainly come from Nagar or Karkota Nagar 
(Ancient Malavanagara) situated about 15 miles to the south-west of 
Uniyara Tehsil of the present Tonk District and from Rairh, 34 miles 
from Nagar and 60 miles from Jaipur. CarJIcyle obtained more than 
six thousand coins from Nagar in 1871-72 and 1872-73 (for detailed 
discussion and analysis, vide Cunningham, A., Archaeological Survey of 
India, Annual Reports, Vol. VI, jpp. 162 fn; Vol. XIV, pp. 149 
Smith, jo/), cit,, pp. 100 ff; 170 ff; Allan, J., A Catalogue of the Coins of 
Ancient India in the British Museum, pp. CIV ff; Rapson, E. J., Indian 
Coins, pp. 12-13; Sircar, D.G., Journal of the Pfumismaiic Society of 
India (1962), XXlV, pts. I and II, p. Iff). Over three hundred coins 
of the Malavas were discovered in the course of excavation at Rairh. 
This site also yielded a lead seal which bears the legend Malava 
ja«a/)C(fcja (For details, vide Puri, KN., Excavations at Rairh, V.S, 
1995 and 1996, pp. 63 ff; also Local Coins of Northern India No. 2, 
1968, pp. 23 ff.;. 

3. Coins of this class are small and light. The smallest one (2” in dia- 
meter and 1*7 grains in weight) of this class is- considered to be the 
smallest known coin of the world. Cf., Smith, V.A., op. cit,. Coin No. 
106. 
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the Malavas) its variants being Mdlavaganasya jayah (i.e. vic- 
tory to the Malava rcpuhYic),Malava jaya (the Malavaviclory), 
or Mdlavdna jaya, Malavana jaya, Mdlavana jay a, Malavahna 
jaya (victory to the Malavasj in Prahrit, etc. One coin contains 
the legend Malava Sujaya (the well-conquering Malava). 
The other two classes are ascribed to the Mfilavas primarily 
because they were found alongwith the Malava coins and 
resemble the latter in fabric. The coins of the second class bear 
no legend while those of the third category have mysterious 
legends,* such as Bhapamyana {Bhathpdyana according to Jaya- 
swal),^ Gajava, Gojara, Haraya (supposed to stand for the royal 
title Mahdrnja though ma is not clear) ,•'* Jamaica, Jamahi, 
Jamapaya, Magacha, Magaja, Magajasa, Magajava, Mdslipa, 
Majupa, Mapaka, Adapojaya, Maraja, Masapa, Pacliha, Paya. 
Tama (may be read backward as Maya) etc. In the coin No.70 
of Smiths Catalogue thelcgcndu has Malava and Mapojo both 
written from right to left. It may be regarded as an additional 
connecting link between the Malavas and these coins. 

Apart from these, Rairh has yielded a number of other 
interesting Malava coins. Among them arc included the lot 
of six copper coins bearing Ujjain symbol and legend Sendpalis 
Vachhaghosa^ Their shape, size and weight greatly vary. IC.N. 
Puri, the excavator of Rairh, suggested that they were issued 
by some commander-in-Ghief named Vachhaghosa (=Vatsa- 
ghosha) and associated him with Pushyamitra Sunga.® D.G. 
Sircar also thinks that Vachhaghosa was a Sendpati or a semi- 
independent provincial governor.® A.S. Altekar thinks that 

1. No satisfactory explanation of these legends has been offered so far. 
Some scholars such as Smith (o/». cit., p. 161 ff.) consider them to be 
the names of the tribal chiefs of foreign origin, while scholars like 
Allan {op. cit., pp. GIV-CVIII) lake them to be meaningless attempts 
to reproduce parts of the legend ilfa/flponamjfljfl/;. Cf, Garlleyle, op. 
««., p. 174; Bhandarkar, ABORI, XXIII, p. 224; Sircar, JNSI, 
XXIV, pp. 3 ff. Dasgupta, K.K., The Malavas, 16-21. 

2. Jayaswal, K.P., Hindu Polity, p. 381 (App.) 

3. Loc. cit.-, Gf. ABORI, XXIII, p. 224. 

4. Puri, K.N., Excavations at Rairh, pp. 60-61. 

6. Loc. cit. 

6. Sircar, D.G., JJ^SI, IV, pp. 148-40. 
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he was perhaps a general of the Yaudheyas or the Arjuna- 
yanas.i We ourselves feel that in this matter the suggestion of 
K,K. Das Gupta deserves serious consideration. He believes 
that Vachhaghosa of these coins is a place name.” In this con- 
nection he cites the evidence of the Brihatsathhitd (XIV. 2) 
which uses this name as a place name : Maru Vatsaghosha 
Yamuna Sirasoata Matsya Madhyamikdh. Therefore, on the 
analogy of some earlier coins found from the Bulandshahar 
district of U.P. on which the legend Gamitasa bardnava occurs 
which may mean Gomitasa of Baranava, Das Gupta asserts, 
that “Vachhaghosha was the name of the mint town where- 
from the coins in question were issued by one Sendpati who was 
either a provincial governor of some unknown king or perhaps 
Pushyamitra Suhga.”^ 

The site of Rairh also yielded some other rare coins, 
including a group of seven square copper coins bearing the 
legend Vapu on the obverse in Brahmi script.^ Puri believed 
that Vapu was probably a name of some unknown Malava 
chief.® Another group of fourteen copper coins from Rairh 
reveals three mitra ending names (Suryamitra, Brahmamilra 
andDhruvamitra) and contains the additional legend Sudavana, 
which on one coin is replaced by the legend Udehaki while 
one specimen (of Brahmamilra) does not contain any addi- 


1. AUckar, A.S., Ibid, Xtll, No. 1, p. 7. The suggestion is apparently 
wrong, Rairh was certainly included in the Malava principality and 
was perhaps another capital of the Malavas. In any case it was not 
very far from Nagar (Malavanngara) [Excavalions at nairh,p.ll, 
plate XXVI, 22). Besides, we have from Rairh a seal bearing the 
legend Malapa janapadasa. Further, Puri collected about 280 coins 
from Rairh {ibid, p. 05) which definitely belong to the Malavas. Cf. 
Local Coins of Northern India, No. 2, 1908, pp. 23>24. 

2. Das Gupta, K.K., JNSI, XXVIII, No. 1, pp. 50-62. 

3. Das Gupta, K.K., Loc, «■(. We do not contribute to the latter part 
of his suggestion that these coins belong to the first Sunga emperor , 
Pushyamitra ^unga. 

4. Excavations at Rairh, pp. 63, 08-09, plate, xxvi, 16-16, 

6. Ibid,, p, 80, 
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tional legend.^ The nature of the association of llicsc coins 
with the Malavas is not yet clear. It is quite obvious, however, 
that Sndavapa must have some special connotation here as it 
appears after the proper name of the rulers. K.N.Dikshit sugg- 
ested that Sudavapa as a title or a family name," while K.N. 
Puri takes it to be the name of a mint to\vn.° The suggestion 
of Puri, if accepted would go against the theory of K.K. Das 
Gupta according to which Vachhaghosa was the ancient 
name of Rairh, for the same site could not be called by two 
different names i.c. Sudavapa and Vachhaghosa almost at the 
same time. 

The chronology of the above mentioned coins poses be- 
fore us an interesting problem. In the absence of any definite 
evidence they can be dated only with the help of their palaeo- 
graphy and whatever circumstantial indications bearing on 
this problem arc available. As regards the later possible limit 
of the period, to which these coins may be assigned, it is 
generally accepted* that the cessation of the Mfilava coinage, 
along with the coinage of other tribes of western and north- 
western India, was caused by the imposition of Gupta supre- 


1. Excavaiions at Rairh pp. CO-OS, plate, xxvi, 9.14. The name Srirj’amitra 
is found not only on the coins obtained from Rairh hut also on coins 
connected witli Matliura, Kanauj and AhichchhatrJi. According to 
Bela Lahiri {PlliC, 1972, pp. G’'3-riS) the Ujjain symbol is common to 
the Mathura, Kanauj and Sudavapa series, the triangle-headed standard 
is found on Kanauj and Sudavapa pieces while trcc-in-railing appears 
on Kanauj and Uddehiki issues. Lahiri is certain that the Suryamitra 
of Kanauj was identical with the Saryaraitra of Mathura coins, 
but hesitates to identify the Suryamitra of the Sudavapa eoins from 
Rairh with the former till the significance of the term Sudavapa is not 
definitely known. The Suryamitra of the Pafich.ila coins was obvious- 
ly a different personage, as his coins have nothing in common with 
the coins of the rulers of his name. Recently a Small inscription of 
Suryamitra from Mathura (presently with Shri H.P. Poddar of 
Calcutta) has come to light {PIHC, 1972 pp. 653-58). Bela Lahiri {Loc. 

«t.) suggests his identification with the SOryamitra of the Mathura 
coins. 


2. 3NSI, III, No. 1, pp. 47-48. 

3. Excavations at Rairh, pp. 62-63. 

4. Smith, V. A., Catalogue of the Coint in the Indian Museum, p. 
corrigenda ct addenda, p. xtdii . 


162, and 
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macy over them in the middle of the fourth century A.D. The 
fact that many of Naga coins are somewhat similar in fabric 
to the coins of Malavas supports this view.^ But the problem 
of the lower limit of this peidod i.e. the determination of the 
initial date of the Malava and other tribal coinage is more 
difficult. Carlleyle,® Cunningham® and following them Alte- 
kar* think that the Malava coins were issued from the middle 
of the third century B.G. onwards, while Rapson® and Smith® 
suggest that their initial date could not be earlier than 150 B. 
G. These scholars have sought to solve this problem with the 
help of the palaeography of these coins. But palaeographical 
chronology itself depends upon other datable facts and conclu- 
sions derived from this have in many cases proved to be 
extremely wide off the mark. For example, Fleet on the basis 
of palaeography ascribed the inscriptions of Pravarasena II 
Vakataka to the last decade of the seventh century A.D.'^ 
while they actually belong to the first half of the fifth century 
A.D, Similarly, the identification of the king Vyaghra of the 
Nachne-Talai® and Ganj® inscriptions has been a controver- 
sial question because some epigraphists of repute ascribe them, 
on palaeographic grounds, to the second half of the fourth 
century A.D.^® while equally competent authorities place them 
a century later.“ In the case of coins which contain very 
short legends the assessment of paleographic evidence is even 
more difficult. That is why scholars so widely differ on the 


1. Gf. Rapson, E J., Indian Coins, p. 15. 

2. Carlleyle, A.G„ ASIR, VI, pp. 162 ff; 178 ff. 

3. Cunningham, A., Ibid., pp. 149 ff; 182. 

4. CF. Altekar, A.S., El, XXVII, p. 259. 

5. Rapson, E.J., op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

6. Smithy V.A., op, cit., pp, 160 ff; 170 ff. 

7. Fleet, E.,CII, III, p. 16. 

8. /6W., p. 233 ff. 

9. Sircar, SI, p. 466, 

10. Sircar, D.G., CA, p. 179, 

11. Mirashi, V.V., Studies in Indology, II, p. 167 ff. Now Sircar has 
grudgingly accepted the view of Mirashi {SI, p, 466, fn, 1). 
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question of the initial date of these coins some lowering it 
down to the age of Asoka Maurya while others putting them 
a century or two later. We, therefore, believe that the initial 
date of these coins should be determined with the help of 
external evidence. In this connection the most important fac- 
tor to be considered is the quantum of pressure which the 
foreign invaders exerted on the Panjab tribes pushing the latter 
towards Rajasthan. We feel that atleast politically the invasion 
of Alexander was merely an episode, the temporary effect of 
which was nullified by the extermination of Greek rule from 
Panjab by Ghandragupta Maurya. Therefore, the view of 
D. Sharma that these tribal migrations were caused by the 
invasion of Alexander himselP is not tenable. On the other 
hand, the invasions of Panjab by the Indo-Greeks were cons- 
tant in nature and resulted in prolonged foreign occupation of 
that region. It was, therefore, a far greater pressure on the 
Panjab tribes and could cause their migration into Rajasthan. 
To us it also appears quite likely that the Greek invasion on 
Madhyamika in Rajasthan in the first half of the second 
century B.G., which has been mentioned by Patafijali in his 
Mahdbhdshya,^ was in the nature of the pursuit of these valiant 
tribes of the Panjab by the Greeks when the former were 
migrating into Rajasthan in order to retain their independence 
and self-respect. Here it may also be remembered that the 
fashion of mentioning the names of the ruling authority 
in the coinlegend was inspired and popularised in India by 
foreign kings beginning with the Indo-Greeks. In this situa- 
tion Indian coins bearing such legends may hardly be assign- 
ed to a date much earlier than the middle of the second 
century B.G, 

Thus we conclude that the Panjab tribes, discussed 


1. Sharma, D., RTA, p. 49, 

Mahabhdshya, Til, 2.111, ed. Kielhorn, II, p. 119. 
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above, migrated into Rajasthan in the first half of the second 
century B.G.^t the earliest and that the initial date of the 
coins issued by them should be put a few decades later than 
the middle of that century, for they must ha'^'e taken some time 
to settle down in their new home before they could think of 
issuing their own currency. / 



CHAPTER II 

RAJASTHAN IN THE SCYTHIAN PERIOD 
The Political Background 

The migration of (he Malavas into Rajasthan, along with 
many other tribes, took place, as wc have sccn,^ some time in 
the early Suhga period. In Rajasthan the Malavas settled 
down in the Ajmcr-Tonk-Mcwar region as has been proved by 
the discovery of a large number of coins and inscriptions from 
this area.-’^hc course of their history in this part of the coun- 
try was determined mainly by the nature of their relationship 
with other tribes and the states of Rajasthan and the impact 
of the fast changing political scene of the country. As discuss- 
ed elsewhere,® ^Rajasthan is an area of relative isolation and 
it usually played the role of a temporary col de sac for the 
people who, •when pressurised by the foreign tribes and indige- 
nous powers of surrounding regions, used to take shelter in 
the sandy deserts and hills and forests of the Aiavallis.^ But 
even here they could not live in peace, for they were, time 

1. Supra, Ch. 1. 

For the discovery of the MSlava coins from ibis ert a vide, p. 

35 fn. 1.; Sbarma, G.N., Rajasihana kc Jtihaio ke i'ro/rt, pt. I, p. 20; 
Rajasthana ka Itihasa, pt. I, p. 20; Local Coins of .Northern India, (No. 
2),ed. by A.K. Narain, pp. 1-6; pp. 23-28; JXSI, Vol. XXVIII, pr. 
I, 10G6. pp. 60-64; Vol. XXVIII, pt. II, 1000, pp. 203, 205. It is sig- 
nificant that Nandsa, from where the inscriptions ofNandisoma and 
Bhattisoma [El, XXVII, pp. 262-C7) have been discovered, is located 
in Mewar. 

3. Cf. supra, Ch. 1. 

4. Cf. Shartna, Dasharatha, R7VI, Vol. I, pp, 1-19; Ojba, G.H., History 
of Rajputana, pt.l, pp.l~2,fn. 1; Sharma, G.N., The Social Life in 
Medieval R^asthan, pp. 1-21, and 33. 
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and again, continued to be pressurised from the various direct- 
ions by the ambitious neighbouring powers, especially the, 
imperial powers of' the Indus and Gangetic basins and the 
powerful states of Gujarat and the Deccan. Thus Rajasthan 
was always an area where political interests of the ruling 
powers of the Gangetic and Indus basins, western India and 
central Deccan clashed with each other. The history of the 
various tribes of Rajasthan in the early centuries of the Chri- 
stian era was no exception to this general trend. 

By the time the process of colonisation of the Ajmer- 
Tonl<>Mcwar region by the Malavas was over (and it must 
have tahrn at least several derades), almost all the Tndn- 
Greek kingdoms of the Panjab were well on the way of dec- 
line.^ They were gradually displaced by the Sakas and Pahla- 
vas who in turn were overthrown, at least in north-western 
and northern India, by the Kushanas in the second half of 
the first century.2 The K-ushanas succeeded in establishing 
a mighty empire which included large tracts of northern and 
north-western India and the adjoining countries.^ They appa- 
rently succeeded in uprooting the imperial Sakas and Pahlavas 
of the North'West but the kingdom of the Saka Kshalrapas 
of western India continued to exist even during the palmy 
days of Koshana imperialism, though its relation with the 
Kiishana empire is rather difficult to be determined ^ We 
shall discuss this problem in detail later. Here it would be 

1. For the history of the Indo-Grccks during the age of their decline and 
fall see Narain, A.K., The Indo-Greeks, Chs. V and VI (pp. 101 fT.). 

2. Ibid-, cf, AIU, Chs., VIII and IX; Comp. Hist, ftidia, Vol. II, Ch VITT; 
Chattopadhyaya, S,, Eorly History of Pforth India, Gh. IV. 

3. For a detailed history of the Kushanas, vide, AIU, Ch. IX; Comp. Hist. 
Jnd., II, Ch. VIII; Puri, B.N., The Kushnnas in India- For a recent 
study of (he Kushanas cf. Balder Kumar, The Early Kushanas, New 
Delhi, 1973. 

4. It is usually believed that the western Kshatrapas were subordinate 
to the Kushanas. But from the time of Rudradaman I the Western 
Kshatrapas appear to have become independent though they continu- 
ed to adopt the title Mahakshatrapa which, in the earlier days, was 
indicative of subordinate status. 
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sufficient to remark that most likely the relationship between 
the Kushana empire and the §aka Kingdoms of western India 
continued to change from time to time according to the nature 
of circumstances in different periods. In the Scythian period, 
that is in the age when the Sakas and Kushanas dominated 
the North Indian political scene, the Satavahanas of central 
Deccan enjoyed imperial status in the South.* Their rivalry 
with the Western Kshatrapas forms one of the most important 
themes of the history of the country in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The result of the various phases of this 
struggle had immediate and important bearing on the history 
of Rajasthan. It is against this background that the history of 
the various tribes and states which dotted the landscape of 
this region in this period has to be studied. 

^aha^Miilava Struggle : The First Phase 

The central theme of the history of Rajasthan in the 
early centuries of the Christian era was the struggle of the 
Malavas against the Sahas — the latter trying to impose their 
suzerainty over the whole of Rajasthan and the former strugg- 
ling to maintain their independence. The history of this stru- 
ggle is extremely fascinating and its very first phase poses 
before modern historians one of the most interesting prob- 
lems of ancient Indian history, viz. the problem of the 
historicity of Vikramaditya of legends. 

According to the Jain tradition contained in the Kdlaha- 
c aryakathanaka^ the Sakas entered western Malwa from 
eistan via Sindh and Kathiawar during the reign of Garda- 
1 a (or Gardabhila) of UjjayanI and stayed in the city for 
our years: they were defeated and ousted from there by 
ar abhilla s son Vikramaditya who founded the famous 
1 rama (Krila-Mala) era of 57 B.C. The story of Vikrama- 
itya IS found in several different forms in a large number of 

1. For the History of the Sfitavahanas,cf. AIU, Ch. XIII; Comb. Hist. 

II, Ch. X and XI. 

fikSlakasuricharilam, (verses 1 to 1B8) of the P rabhaoakacharita (cd. 

quoted in App. 1 ofR.B, Pandey’s Vikramadilya, 
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ancient Indian works.* Its various facets, most of which have 
nothing to do with our present problem, need not be discuss- 
ed here.® If the Vikramaditya of legends is not a historical 
personality, a view to which we subscribe, a detailed discus- 
sion on his achievements will be pointless. For our present 
purpose it is sufficient to state that several imperial Gupta 
rulers assumed the title Vikramaditya and in many ways 
their achievements and personalities recall the legend of 
Vikramaditya. The evidence of, the literary works of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta period may, therefore, be explained as 
having its origin in the cycle of stories which must have come 
into existence as a result of the achievements of the Gupta 
emperors. As legards the pie-Giipla Hleralure, the Puranas 
which know all the mighty conquerors of the pre-Gupta period, 
and are also aware of the existence of the Gardabhillas® and 
the Sakas, do not refer to Vikramaditya at all. Actually, but 
for a Gatha of a very doubtful date, found in the Gdhd Sattasal 
of FTala^ and the claim that the now non-existent Bfihalkathd 
of Gupadhya contained a story based on the life of Vikrama- 
ditya®— a claim which cannot be proved or disproved in the 
absence of the work of Gunadhya — no evidence for the exis- 
tence of Vikramaditya kathd in the pre-Gupta period can 
possibly be adduced. It has been argued that though the origin- 
al Bfhatkathd which was composed in Prakrit, is now non- 
existent, three Sanskrit versions of this work are now available, 
i.e. the Brihatkathaslokasahgraha of Budhasvamin (c. ninth 

1. For a detailed account and analysis cf. Pandey, R.B,, op. cit,, pp. 
12-36. He believes in the historicity of Vikramaditya of legends. For 
other interpretations vide Vikrama Volume, Ujjain, 1948; Sircar, D.G., 
Ancient Molwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition, Delhi, 1969, Chs, VI and 
VII. 

2. Gf. App, to this Ghaptcr. 

3. Pargiter, F.E., The Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, 46. 

o 

Gatha, 664., quoted by Pandey, op. cit., p. 12 fn. !• 

6. Winternitz, M., A History of Itidian Literature, Vol. HI, pt. I, p. 348/ 
Bhdrata Kaumudi, pt. II, pp. 675 ff. 
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century), probably of Nepal, the Brihatahathanwiljarl of Kshcmc- 
ndra and the Kathasaritsdgara of Semadeva, (both belonging 
to the eleventh century Kashmir). The fact that all these three 
works contain the story of Vikramaditya proves that the origi- 
nal Bjihalkatha included a version of the Vikrmaditya saga. Wc 
beg to differ. For this line of argument only proves that the 
Brihathathu, as it was known to Budhasvamin, Somadeva and 
Kshemendra contained a version of the Vikramaditya story; 
it does not prove that the original Bjihathatha of Gunadhya 
also contained this story. The volume of the Brihathatha, like 
that of Mahclbharata, must have increased with the passage of 
time.^ In other words, the volume of the original BrihatkathS 
must have been much smaller than the volume of this work 
which was available to the above mentioned Sanskrit scho- 
lars. Therefore, the possibility remains that the Vikramaditya 
legend was incorporated in the Brihatkatha some time after its 
initial composition and before the age of Budhasvamin." Here 
it may also be noted that in the first century B.C. the centre 
of the activities of the Malavas was Karakotanagara or Mala- 
vanagara (modern Nagara in the former Uniyara Tliikana in 
Jaipur District of Rajasthan) and not Ujjain, as the ICdlaka- 
charyakalhdnaka and other ancient texts lead us to believe. 
Further, despite the fact that the Malavas were the first Ind- 
ian people to use the Malava era, the belief in the Indian origin 
of this reckoning is not acceptable to many; at least quite 
a large number of modern historians do not contribute to the 
view that it was founded by the legendary Vikramaditya. 
They rightly point out that the names Malava and Vikrama 
were not assoeiated with this era till the fifth and the ninth 
century A.D., instead it was^known as the Krita era in the pre- 
Gupta age,3 

1. Keith, A.B., History of the Sanskrit Literature, pp,'2GG CF. 

2. Cf. Sircar, D.G., op.cit., p. lOS; also H,C. Raychauclhuri in the Vikrama 
Volume, pp. 483 ff, 

3. Por detailed discussion on this point cf. Sircar, D.C., Indian Epigraphy. 
pp. 261-258; Arcienl Malwa,ipp. 1G2-166; Vikrama Volume, pp. 1-19; 
57-69, 115-130.289-302, 557-680; Kielhorn, lA. Vols. XIX, XX; 
Guriningham, JRAS, 1913, p. 627; Marshall, fRAS, 1914, p. 973; 1915, 
p. 191, 
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The arguments advanced' against ' the hisioricity of 
Vikramaditya are weighty ^enough. But despite them' if may 
be conceded that the element of iSaka-Malava striiggle iri' the 
Vikramaditya legend is based on some actual occurrence.' "It 
is quite possible that such an event was the micleus ' round 
which the details of the- later Vikramaditya tradition 'Were 
woven. This theoretical possibility of Saka-Malava struggle in 
the middle of the 6rst century B.G. has found some substance 
in the recent ' discoveries of some copper - coins from ' Ujjain 
and Vidisa,^ though here it needs to be re-emphasised that 
they in no way prove the historicity of Vikramaditya. These 
copper coins bear striking similarity to the local coinage of 
'Ujjain. Some of the names of their issuers written in the early 
‘fifahmi script are Hamugama, Valaka, Mahu, Sauma, Dasa, 
Haufna, etc. As pointed out by K.D. Bajpai, looking to the 
names of Indian kings occurring on some other coins of Mal- 
'waj e.g; Dharraapala, Indragupta, Sivagupta and Vishakha- 
deva, etc., it is doubtful if these names' can represent local 
Indian rulers.^ On the other handj a coMparison'of the names 
of these rulers with those of the §aka chiefs already known: to us 
from inscriptions and coins such as Hagamasha; Hagana, GHata- 
kajHayuara, Hana, Aduthama, Pharagula,' Ayama,\Khalamasa, 
Manigula - Abuhola, etc., leave little scope for doubt that the 
rulers of the coins under discussion were foreigners, most likely 
of Scythian origin.® And if this is so, it must be admitted that 
even before the establishment of the Kshaharata kihgdo'ra 
in western' India in the middle of the first century A.D., a 
branch of the Sakas had penetrated at least western Malwa, 
for on palaeographical grounds these coins are assigned to the 
third -or early second century ; B.G. by Altekar^ and to "100 B. 
G., in any case to, a period not later than 50 B.G.’ by Bajpai*® 
In our opinion the later view is more likely to be correct. In 

1. K.D. Bajpai’s article in the Seminar Papers of the Tribal Coins of Nor- 
thern India, pp. 4-5; JNSI, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 46-BO. 

2. JNSI, XXVIII, p. 47, 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. Quoted by Bajpai, op. cit., p. 47. 

6. Lqc. cit, ■ . . 
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the light of liiis evidence it may !)c conjectured that in the 
first century B.C. the Mfilavas of Rajasthan clashed with the 
Sakas of Ujjayani and in the later epochs, when Ujjayani be- 
came the scat of the Mfilavas themselves, it was mistakenly 
believed that the Mfilavas were occupying that city even in 
the first century B.C. 

Sal:a~Malavn StTup,Qlf : Tht Second Pha^r 

The J^akas who curbed the growing power of the Mfila- 
vas and conquered large parts of Rajasthan were the Western 
Kshattapas of the Kshaharata dynasty. Tlie first fsaka chief 
of this family who appears to have conquered some area of 
western and southern Rajasthan was Bhuinaka, the first known 
member of the Kshaharata dynasty. Mis coins have been dis- 
covered, apart from other places, in the Ajmer region of Rajas- 
than.* According to D.C. Sircar, the use of the Kharoshjhi 
alongwiih the Brfihml script on his coin-legend, also points to 
the fact that his kingdom comprised not only Brfihmt using 
areas but also western Rajputana and Sindh where. Kharo- 
shtht appears to have been in use,- though some scholars arc 
inclined to as.sociatc the use of this script with the northern 
origin of Kshaharfitas.^ 

For the reign of Nahapana, the successor of Bhumaka, 
we have more detailed evidence for the Saka penetration in 
Rajasthan and the defeat of Malavas at their hands. The coins 
of Nahapana have been discovered in Ajmer in the north to 
Nasik in the south, ^ indicating that largo parts of Rajasthan 
covering Ajmer and the region south of it were included in 
the Saka dominion. Further, in connection with the bcncfact- 
tions of Ushavadlita (Sanskrit Rishabhada'ta), the son of 
Dinika and the son-in-law of Nahapana. the Kshaharata in- 
scriptions refer to, among other sacred places, Pushkara near 


1. AIU, p., m. 

2. Loe. cH, 

3. Quoted in AIU, p. 197. 

4. Ibid,, p. 180. 
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Ajmer also.^ And, finally, one of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions 
of Nahapana® states that at the command of his ‘Bhattaraka’, 
Rishabhadatta went to relieve the chief of the Uttamabhadra 
tribe who was besieged by the Malayas, i.e. Malavas.^ “By 
the orders of my lord” he records, “I went in the rainy season 
to relieve the Uttamabhadras who were besieged by the Mala- 
vas ; and those Malavas fled even on hearing my battle-cry. 
They were made prisoners of the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas”.* 
Dasharatha Sharma translates the word parigraha as ‘sub- 
ordinate’ and not as ‘prisoner’.® But parigraha also means 
‘captive’® and this meaning yields a better sense here. For it 
is difficult to believe that a tribe as powerful as the Malavas 
could be made subordinate to the almost unknown Uttama- 
bhadras. Be what it may, after inflicting a crushing defeat on 
the Malavas l^iishabhadatta is said to have gone to the Push- 
kara lake for ceremonial consecration.’ It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the Ajmer region in Rajasthan, along with the 


^ Nasik Cave Ins., 

Sircar, SI, p. 169. Situated 11 kms to the west of Ajmer, Pusbkara is 
one of the most sacred placis of the Hindus in India. It finds mention 
in the RamSyana, the Mahabhdrata, the VSmana Parana and the inscrip- 
tions from second century B.G. onwards {El, II, pp, 391,396, 397 and 
398). For details cf. Jain, K.C., Ancient Cities and Towns of Rajasthan, 
pp. 100-105. 

2. Sircar, op.cii., pp. 167 ff. 

3. Ibid.ip. 169. 

*■ ^sr-?:^r-?T5nfrriiT ^ 

^ ^ SFTT^^ ’51'TqTcrr 

^ ^rF^iTTfT ^cir II 

— Sircar, op. cit., p. l69. 

6. Sharma, D., Journal 0 / /As Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. X, No. 2, 
Dec. 1960, p. 182. 

6, Williams, M., A Sanskrit English Dictionary, Delhi 1964, p. 693; Apte, 
V.S., The Students Sanskrit English Dictionary, Delhi, 1966, p. 319, 

7. Sircar, op. cit., p. 169. 
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other parts of the Malava state, lay within the sphere of 
Nahapana’s influence, while the Utlamabhaclras, whose iden- 
tification is discussed below, were the subordinate allies of the 
Sakas. ^ 

Tims the conquest of Nahapana for the first time made 
the Sakas an important factor in the political life of Rajasthan. 
Here two questions, viz. the problem of the date of Nahapana 
and his relation with the Kushanas, demand further attention 
and solution. The determination of the dale of Nahapana is 
important because it will help us in fixing the date of Kshaha- 
rilta-Malava struggle. Nahapana’s inscriptions yield four dates 
for him, 41, 42, 4.o (Nasik Cave Inscriptions)^ and 46 (Junnar 
Cave Inscription)," But whether these arc thedates of his reign 
or they arc the years of some era has not been specified. Accor- 
ding to Rapson, Nahapana used the Saka era which was the 
era of his Kushana overlords,^ In that case his last known date 
would be 124 A.D. But this supposition is not free from diflS- 
culiics. As is well known Nahapana was overthrown by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, while the rule of Gautamlputra Sata- 
karni over several Kshaharata provinces was brought to an 
end by Rudradaman I whose first known date is 130 A.D. 
(know'n from the Andiiau Stone Inscription of year 62=130 
A.D.).* The first fact is conclusively proved by the discovery 
of tlie Jogalthembi hoard of the silver coins of Nahapana two 
thirds of which, i.c. about 9270, w'cre rcstruek by Gautaral- 
putra Salakaini.® As this hoard does not contain even a single 
coin of the possible successors of Nahapana, it must be admit- 
ted that it was Nahapana himself who was overthrown by 
Gautamiputra, Secondly, in the Nasik inscription of the year 19 
of the reign of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi (Vasishthiputra Pulu- 

1. Sircar, op. eil., pp. lOi-167. 

2. Jbid., pp. 172-173. 

3. I?or Rapsons view Gf. AMC, BWlC,pp. XXVI-X'CVH; Als), .AlU , 
p. 144 fn. 1 and p. 180; Comp, Hist. Ind. II, p. 241. 

4. Si, pp. 173-76. 

6. Comp. Hist. India, II, pp. 275; this hoard shows that Gautamiputra 
and Nahapana were contemporaries, cf. AIU, p. 180 fn, 1. 
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mavi)/ Gautamiputra has been explicitly called not only the 
destroyer of the Sakas, the Yavanas and the Pahlavas but also 
the extirpator of the ‘Khakharatas’ (Kshaharatas)." Thirdly, 
in his Nasik inscription® of the year 18, Gautamiputra informs 
us that he gave certain lands to the monks residing on the 
Trirasmi hill and says that “to that day'* it was enjoyed by 
Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana.^ And lastly, the Jaina 
tradition contained in a commentary of AvaSyakasTitraniryukti 
mentions that ‘Nahavana^ (Nahagana) was overthrown by 
‘Salavahana’ (Satavahana).® 

Thus wc conclude that Nahapana was overthrown by 
Gautamiputra in or immediately after 124: A.D., while the 
latter himself was ousted from several former Kshaharata pro- 
vinces by Rudradaman I whose earliest date is 130 A.D., 
known from the Andhau inscription.® This short interval is 
apparently quite insufficient for placing so momentous events 
as the total extermination of the Kshaharatas, the rule of 
Gautarrilpu'tra Satakarni at least for some time and the rise of 
the Kardamakas on the political horizon of Western India. 
The difficulty is further accentuated by the evidence of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (latter half of the first century 
A.D.)’ which refers to Nambanus, usually identified with 

1. Sircar, SI, pp. 203-207. 

2 - 

•<.'=1 Hi 

— ibid., p. 204. 

3. Sircar, ibid., pp. 197-199. 

^ 

— ibid., p. 193. 

6. Qpoted in JBORS, XVI, 1930, p. 288 and Comp. Hist. India, tl, 
p. 279. 

6. For further analysis of Rapson’s theory cf. Mirashi, V.V.,JIH. XLIII, 
pp, 112 ff; Sircar, D.G., ^/C/, p. 180; Raychaudhuri, . H,G., P/f/I/, 
pp. 430 ff and pp. 405-9; Bhandarkar, D.R., //!., 1913, pp. 70 ff. 
Banerjee, R.D., JRAS, 1971, pp. 273 ff; ibid., 1925, pp. 1-19; Sastri, 
K.A.N.,JRAS, 1926, pp. 643 ff. 

7. Smith, V.A., The History of India, 1902, p. 246 fn. 2. 
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the reference to Nahapana by the author of the Pariplus in the 
latter half of the first century A.D., the fact that Nahapana 
was aware of the gold coins, the rule of Pulumavi over Ujja- 
yanl till 110 A.D. and the Jaina tradition that Nahapana ruled 
for 40 to 42 years, and also proves that Rajasthan was invaded 
by the Kshaharata Sakas sometime towards the close of the 
first century A.D. or towards the beginning of the second 
century A.D. 

This brings us to our next problem viz. the nature of 
Kshaharata*Kushana relationship. This problem is intimately 
connected with the question of the date of Kanishka I who is 
now generally regarded as the founder of the Saka era of 78 
A.D. We have no intention to review this problem as it lies 
beyond the scope of our present inquiry. However, it may be 
noted that in the International Conference on the date of Kani- 
shka held at London in April 1960 most of the scholars supp- 
orted dates ranging from 78 A.D. to 144 A.D. ^ Of these 78 
A.D. is borne out by the evidence of Indian tradition and 
epigraphy. We hayc, therefore, accepted it, as a working hy- 
pothesis. It means that Kanishka luled from 78 A.D. to at 
least 101 A.D.2 He was, thus, according to the Kshaharata 
chronology accepted above, a contemporary of Nahapana. 
Now the question arises whether Nahapana accepted the over- 
lordship of Kanishka I ? If it was so, it would mean that the 
Kushanas exercised at least indirect control over those regions 
of Rajasthan which were included in the kingdom of the Ksha- 
harata Kshatrapas. Most of the scholars including Baldev 
Kumar,® the recent-most historian on the early Kushana 
period, subscribe to this view. It must, however, be admitted 
that the evidence on this point is not conclusive.* As regards 


1. Basham, A.L., (ed.) Papers on the Date of Kanishka, Leiden, 1968. 

2. AIU.,^. 144. 

3. Kumar. B. The Early Kushanas, Delhi, 1973, p. 79, 107. 

4. Nahapana’s status was higher (cf. the title o^rdna of his coins) than 
that of Kanishka’s other Kshatrapas {Comp. Hist. Ind., II, p. 241.) 
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tlie numismatic evidence, it has been rightly pointed out by 
J.N. Banerjee^ that there is absolutely nothing in the Kshaha- 
rata coins which may suggest their subordination to the 
K-ushanas. On the other hand, the obverse de%dce of Bhuma- 
kas coins, viz. an arrow, discus and thunder-bolt, which also' 
invariably Sgures on all the known silver and copper coins of 
Naliapana, reminds one of the ‘discus, bow and arrow’ reverse 
of some copper coins jointly issued by Spalirises and Azes 
Therefore, it is quite possible tliat Bhumaka and Nahapana 
ruled over ^Vestern India as the Kshatrapas of tlie Pahlavas.® 
Secondly, if the dates of Nahapana accepted above are correct, 
it would follow that Nahapana did not use the era of Kanislxka 
though he was a contemporary of the great Kushana emperor. 
This fact may be regarded as an indication of his independence 
from the Kushana domination. As regards the epigraphic 
evidence, there is certainly a reference in a Nasik inscription 
to the ‘Bhattaraka’ svho vs'as the overlord of Usbavadata, the 
son-in-law of N^iapana.^ It was at the command of ‘the 
Bhattaraka’ that Ushavadata went to invade the Malava tribe. 
It is quite likely that here may be a reference to the Kushana 
overlord of the Kshaharatas. But it is equally possible that in 
this document the title ‘Bhattaraka’ stands for Nahapana 
himself who ■was obviously the immediate master of Ushava- 
data. The fact that the Kshaharatas knew gold coins® does 
not prove anj^thing because Kushana gold coins must have 
been known to them whetlier they were subject to the KuMiana 
authority or not. In one of the Nasik cave inscriptions of 
Nahapana there is another controversial word KtishSna inula* 

1, Comp. Hist. Ind., 11, p. 274. 

2. Ibid., pp. 203 and 274. 

8. Ibid., p. 274. 

4. Sircar, SI, pp. 167-169 . 

6. Gf. Sircar, SI, p. 166 fn . 6. 

— Ibid., p. 165. 
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i.3cr!E ■ 2 £ s Taceroj' 'of the ikHEbspa -rrnpsrors. li 7 jOfs.T fhsi 
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sud entniBted fhe Iasi of eBtabiishhng tfr^Tny-nB htEffertor^* 5n 
these regiooE to ChashlariE, Eiedr ■rlceray ro 3l2.r2ihHhi.. dt'It 
ctdte possible that Chashttna^iaraded Ixdalvi’aanSIHi^.^fiiEti 
train Hachchha ti'bule the tmoenal nnry-opeta.tedS’Oin fhe 
northi. In sire ease fhe 'Kar n-TTiE.'ha -anventnre tras ^enfoenilT 
successnil and they fmposed ihetr hold DTrr seversl proTrneet 
including ilie TA'ioje of I^faKva, IxdamdeHt and some niher 
repons of Sajasfhan. 

The niEln pan in this — Ic^-Driont compalgn ■^^’ 2 s physi 
probably bi’ Snfiradainan I -vrhD succeeded GhEthiana at 
IvdalSli&ltapa tone nne a-ner ISD AJD- (the date of fhe later 
Andhati records^ tfhen be "vvas only a Innl-niler with Ghash* 
tana} and before 150 AT), [the -date of bn Jnnapcfh record^ 
when be was a bfababshatrapa}. '''It 5s nginncant ibat in dds 
epigrapb Sradradainan clarns to bare connnered Idalwn.. 
Gujarat and UntblaM-ar, Slndbu-Sanyrra, I'’ven£n3 vtndhyas 
and the Ararald range and, 3\dam (tie J>dart’rar 

region."^ It appears that Iw the year 1 5D A.32 .. be. nErlng ine 
reign of fhe successors of Hanifhfca 1, wbo were possiDy not to 
powerful, Sndradaman I refused to condnne to afitoiovrlenge 
Tnshana snseralnty and became zndmendent/ fhongxt, iS:e 
Pusht’amltra Senga, be and bis mccessors .confbnen tosdepi 
£xc £de Ixdabakshatrana tn fbedr .C'Xns and £n iiBcdpdont,® 
Tndmdaman Ts rule errer ainost wbcle ofTaiasthaniE proven 
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• the fact of his decisive victory over-the YaudheyaS^' who 
were then occupying northern parts of Rajasthan and the 
adjoining TCgxons of Panjab and Harayana. The western part 
of Rajputana, i.e., the region of the Thar desert or the Maru- 
de^a, was also certainly included in his dominion' because 
along with Sindhu and Sauvira, i.'e. western part of the lower 
Sindhu Valley and eastern part of the lower Sindhu Valley,^ 
.which lay. to the west of Rajasthan, has been included in the 
list of the regions conquered by him. His reference to 
. Yaudheyas as a tribe which was known for-its valour {yiraiabda- 
rjdtaY shows that he had to make great efforts for making this 

martial tribe, the ‘heroes among all Kshatriyas’, submissive to 

• him. 

Rudradaman I not only imposed his suzerainty over, the 
Yaudheyas but appears to have carried his victorious arms 
upto Sialkot (in the present Pakistani part of the former Panjab 
state). This fact is known from a Buddhist legend contained 
in the Kalpanamanditika, also known as Kalpanalahkritikd, of 
Kumaralata composed about 150 A.D.* It is a collection of 
parables, mostly Buddhistic in character. Fragments of its 
manuscript were discovered at Turfan in Central .Asia.® In 
406 A.D. it was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva who 
gave it the name of Sutrdlahkdra and through inadvertence 
attributed it to A^yaghosha^® The poet Kumaralata who, 
flourished towards the middle of the second century A.D. , 
was a native of Taxila, He, therefore, must have been the 
contemporary of the imrhediate successors of Kanishka I and 


tftqqffTt 

5r^W#fi*'*‘*** 

Sircar, op. cit., p. 178,'and fn. 4, 

2. AIU., pp. 184-186. 

' 3. Sircar, SI, p. 178. 

4. Ghatterjee, C.D., JAIH, Vol. I, pt. 1-2, 1967-68, pp. 11 6-1 1 6. 

6. Ibid., p. 116. , - 

6. £oc.- ctt. cf. Wilhalm, J;, In Paptrs on the Dale of Kanishka {cd. by 
A.L. Basham), pp. 337-44. 
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Rudradaman I.i Viewed against this background his evidence 
regarding some political events of his period cannot be lightly 
brushed aside. Most pertinent in this connection is his refer- 
ence to Kanishka I as an earlier king (which incidently proves 
that Kanishka I must be placed appreciably before the middle 
of the second century A.D.) and his reference to the northern 
expedition of Rudradaman (i.e. Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman 
I) as far as Sagal.® This important event ot the reign o 
Rudradaman I might have taken place when he had gone 
invade the Yaudheyas who were residing in northern Rajasthan 
and southern Panjab. This fact also proves that Ru^dradaman 
I must have been in control of the whole of Rajast an, o e 
wise he could not have dared to advance from T-man 

Borth as Sialkot. I, cidenlally. i. also sasgests 

I flourished laler than Kanishka I, reign 

invaded .he heartland of the Kushana empire during the reig 

of this great emperor himself. ^ for 

The Saka domination over ^ ,he 

about three quarters of a century more ™ 

first quarter of the third century • • ysmry of this 

evidence to help us in the f J, RajLhan is 

period. But die continuation of Saka ™ J 
indicated by the discovery ot the coins 
Rndradaman I from this region. T'*'"’ (identical 

may be identified with Bharlri aiMn Carlleyle.“ A big 

with Jasodaman) were found ^ Saravaniya in 

hrard containing 2393 Sa important hoard yielded 

the former Banswara State. Ih oeriod.* How- 

coins of many Saka rulers of post-Rudradaman 

1. I, 1-2, pp. 116-116; ^ op. at., 

JAIH, II, 1-2, 1968-69, pp. 129-160,.ct. a 

pp. 137-44 and other relevant papers. 

2. JAIH, I, 1-2, pp. 116-116. 

3. Sharma, D., I, p. 65. „ v,jg_an Datnasena, Daina- 

4 E.g., Rudrasiriiha I, Rudrasena, Sang ’ pgJJJJ^jadasr^ Hh 

jaiwn, VaWaman,VIr.dI«.n 

yaiodamanll. and “Jj B„»«ra S.n, I» 

Annuel Ileporl, 1913, pp. 3-8; Ojha, pt. 4, p. 70; 

ed , Ajmer, 1937, pp. 26-32; also Man.bhr-ft, VUh P 
iJe«arcA.r,Vols.XII-XIII, 1972-73. \ 
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ever, owing to their joint rule systena, wars of succession and 
several other factors the §aka power gradually ecame 
weaker.^ Meanwhile the power of the Kushanas^ also, w o 
ruled over an extensive empire in north India till^ t e as 
decades of second century A.D. under the leadership o t e 
house of Kanishka, declined after the re^ijin ofVasudeva^ 
(A.D. 146-175) .2 Whether they tried and succeeded m 
penetrating Rajasthan at the expense of the Sakas in t e 
post'Rudradaman period is not definitely known. It ^ayi 
however, be noted that they ruled over the Indus basin at 
least from the time of Wima Kadphises (who has in the Chinese 
Annals been given the credit of being the first Kushana king 
who conquered Tien-tchou).® Their hold over that region 
continued during the reign of Kanishka 1 (vide his Sui-Vihar 
Inscription of year 11=88 A.D.)* and his successors upto 
Vasudeva I (as is proved by the discovery of a large hoard ^ of 
Kushana coins numbering 1438 from Mohenjo-Daro in which 
the issues of Vasudeva I are the latest).® In Rajasthan itself 
coins of Wima Kadphises were discovered in Suratgarh and 
Hanumangarh by A. Stein and the isolated findings of the 
coins of other Kushana rulers have been reported from Rang- 
mahal, Sambhar, etc.® Of these only the Sui-Vihar epigraph 
may be regarded as the positive proof of the Kushana hold 
over the Bahawalpur area of northern Rajasthan ^ But whether 
the successors of Kanishka I continued to hold their sway over 
it is rather difficult to determine with the meagre numismatic 
evidence at our disposal. Probably they could not. By and 
large we are not in a position to give the Kushanas the credit 
of ruling over Rajasthan after the conquests of Rudradaman I, 
who, as we have seen, invaded Sialkot itself which was situated 
in the heartland of the Kushana empire. 

1. ■ .VH/P., p. 47 ff. 

2. .4/17., p. 161. 

3. AIU., p. 139; Comp. Hist. Ind. II, pp, 230-33; The Early Kushanas, 
pp. 41-43. 

4. Sircar, SI., pp. 139-40. 

6. Mukherjee, B.N,, in Papers on the Date of Kanishka (ed. by A.L. 
Basham), pp. 200-206; also cf. Marshall, J., (ed.), Mohenjn-Daro and 
the Indus Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 127-128, *fn I . 

6. Sbarma, D., RTA, I, pp. 66. 
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By the teginnirg of the thiid ccrtiny .A.D. tlte power cf 
the Kfirdan’.ahas themselves had apprccbbly declined. The 
Aauciheyns cf Rajasthan exploited this oppertunitv and be- 
came independent. .According to -Altehar, the credit of gi^dng 
the first blow to the Knshana empire in India really belongs to 
the Aauchcyas.t They were a martial and freedom-loving 
people who could not tolerate the foragn yoke for a long time. 
Accoid:ng to -Altck.ar, they “raised their standaurd of revolt in 
c. l4o .A.D. somewhere in the north-eastern Raiputana’k- But 
at that time Kudradaman I (who was. accordinsr to Ahekar, 
the governor of the Kushanas) crushed their rebellion 
succcsslully. Ho\vcvcr, the A'audheyas were not dismayed by 
this reverse. “They bided tlicir tim.c for a few decades amd 
made a second bid for independence towards the end cf the 
second century A.D. This time they were successful in their 
venture and succeeded in their hcmel.'ind and ousting the 
Kushatjas beyond the Sutlcj'V 

The above view of AUckar is b.'iscd exclusively on numr 
ismatic evidence. Titc coins of Kanishka III (c. ISO — 2i0 
A.D.) and Vasudeva II (c. 210 — 240 A.D.} who n:led after 
A'asudeva I, the last great Kushana empenar, are not found to 
the east cf Sutlej. It indicates that by that time they had lest 
all their cis-Sutlej territories. On th.c other hand, the posc- 
Kushana coins of A'audhcyas having legends in the characters 
of tliird or fourth century A.D. are found in large numbers 
between the Sutlej and the Yamuna. It shows tiiat they tn-ere 
ruling over this region as an independent power from the 
beginning of the third century A.D. The region hdng on both 
the banks of Sutlej right tip to the borders of the former 
Bahatvalpur state is still knotNU as Jehij-awar after the Yaudh- 
ctus."* “It is, therefore, clear,'* Altekar asserts, “that the state 
of Patiala and the greater part of northern Rnjputana must 
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have been included within the dominions of the resuscitated 
Yaudheya republic.”^ 

The theory of Altekar is basically correct and the Yaud- 
heyas may be given the credit of freeing these regions from the 
Kushana domination. However, we do not agree with the 
suggestion that the Yaudheyas were the first Indian power to 
raise the banner of revolt against Kushanas. For the chain of 
rebellions against the Kushana domination had commenced in 
India several decades earlier when the Maghas of Kausambi 
and Baghelkhand became independent sometime in the third 
quarter of the second century A.D.^ The Bharasiva Nagas of 
Padmavall whose nine generations had ruled over this city 
before the Guptas rose to power,® achieved independence 
obviously sometime in the last decade of the second century 
A.D., i.e, earlier than the Yaudheyas. However, the achieve- 
ment of the Yaudheyas was a remarkable one. They were 
already known as Kshatriyas par-excellence. Now they began to 
claim that they possessed a mystic formula ensuring victory in 
all circumstances and against all odds {Tandheyanam jayamantra- 
dhar&nnm).^ They must have achieved this success sometime in 
the beginning of the third century A.D. when the Kushanas 


1 . 

2. The Maghas started tleir political career under Maharaja Vasishtbi- 
putra Bhimasena (c. 120-141 A.D.), known from inscriptions and a 
seal from Bhita. He was succeeded by Kautsiputra Pothasiri (Praush- 
thasri) who ruled from c. 140 to 170 A.D. along with his son Bhadra- 
magha (c. 165-176 A.D.); cf. Comp. Hist. India, IT, pp. 269-262; NHIP, 
p. 41 ff. 

3. Pargiter, F.E., DKA, p. 63; coins reveal the name of ten Naga kings. 
They are : Bhimanaga, Vibhunaga, Prabhakaranaga, Skandanaga, 
Brihaspatinaga, VyaghranSga, Basunaga, Devanaga, BhavanSga and 
Ganapatinaga. Bhavanaga has been mentioned in the Vakataka 
inscriptions. Ganapatinaga finds mention in the Prayaga pra'sasti as one 
of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. This record also mentions 
Nagadatta, Nagasena, Nandi and Achyuta whose Naga lineage is 
regarded as beyond doubt by historians. 

4. NHIP, p. 30, fn. 1. 
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were pressed hard by the Nagas in the cast^ and the Iranians 
in the Wcst.= 

\Whcn the Yaudheyas were fighting for their freedom, 
the Malavas were not sitting on tlic fence, Tliey also unfurled 
the banner of independence against their Saka. overlords and 
became free, perhaps in tlic year 226 A.D., when their leader 
Sri Soma or Nandisoma performed E}:ashash\lnTalTa sacrifice 
probably to proclaim the independence of the Malava repu- 
blic. Tliis fact is evidenced by the Nandsa Yupa Inscription of 
the Krita Samvat- 2S2 (=220 A. D.).® This epigraph records 
lliat freedom and prosperity had returned by that year to the 
country of the Malavas as a result of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of their leader. Thus the chapter of the prolonged strug- 
gle of the republican tribes of Rajasthan against Scythian 
domination finally came to a dose. ^ 

Rajasthan on the Eve of the Rise of the Guptas : 

Transition to Monarchism 

The history of the tribes of Rajasthan from about 228 A. 
D., the datc'of (he Nandsa record of SrJ Soma or Kandi Soma,* 
to the middle of . the fourth century A.D., when the Guptas 
rose to pow'cr and brought them within the sphere of their 
influence, is not known in detail. However, with the help of 
the scanty information at our disposal, which is mainly 
numismatic and epigraphic, we can endevour to reconstruct 
the main outline of their history in this period. 

Most of the tribes of Rajasthan enjoyed almost complete 
freedom in the century preceding the rise of the Guptas, Let us 
first take up the case of the Yaudheyas. Their victory over the 
imperial Kushanas had increased their prestige. They were 
already famous as a brave people since the days of Panini,® 
and even Rudradaman I, their redoubtable enemy, had to 

1 . 14 . 

2. Ibid., pp, 18-19, 

3. Et, XXVII, pp. 262-267, 

4. El, XXVJI, pp. 262-269, 

6, Supra, Cb. I. 
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praise their heroism though he succeeded in obtaining a sma- 
shing victory over them.’- After their glorious success against 
foreigners they rightly celebrated their victory by issuing a 
new currency which bears a resemblance to the Kushana coin- 
age which it replaced in weight and general fabric.^ It was, 
however, more Indian in nature, as in it the foreign Greek 
and KharoshthI scripts were replaced by Brahmi, and Kartti- 
keya, the senUpati of gods, was given a place of honour.® Kartti- 
keya or Mahasena has been regarded as the tutelary deity of 
the Yaudheyas in the Mahabharata also. 

The south-eastern neighbours of the Yaudheyas were the 
Arjunayanas who were occupying the Delhi-Agra-Jaipur reg- 
ion. They had obviously also been subject to the Kushana 
authority and had rebelled against it when the Yaudheyas and 
other tribes started their war of liberation. Unfortunately, 
they did not issue any independent coinage in the post-Kus- 
hana period, though their existence as a separate republican 
state is proved beyond doubt by the Prayaga prasasti of Samu- 
dragupta, in which they figure in the list of the tributaries of 
Gupta emperor.^ The total absence of their coinage in this 
period is rather intriguing. According to Altekar, it is quite 
likely that in this period they formed a kind of loose confeder- 
ation with the Yaudheyas which obviated the necessity of a 
separate coinage for them.® According to tradition, the Yaud- 
heyas and the Arjunayanas were the descendants of the Pan- 
dava brothers Yudhishfhira and Arjuna. This belief could 
have helped them in coalescing with each other.® The numis- 
matic evidence for this hypothesis is provided by the words 

1. Sircar, 5/, p, 178. 

2. .AT///?, p. 30. 

3. Loc, cit. 

^Rr5rr^^<ir-5r(ur*Tr^JT^-'rPc^rqcr-Fr^-sirr5rJT5tT 

Sircar, SI, pp. 205-06. 

6. miP, p. 32. 

6. Lot, cit. 
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dvi and tri found on the Yaudheya coins after the legend 
Yaudheyaganasya jayah. It is quite likely that these terms 
refer to the Arjunayanas and other tribes, who, according to 
Altekar, became members of the Yaudheya Confederation.^ 

Now the Malavas emerged as the most important and 
the strongest republican tribe of Rajasthan of the post-Kus- 
hana period. During the course of their struggle against the 
Kushanas the Malavas had probably developed strong mona- 
rchical tendencies, for in the Nandsa Yupa inscription their 
leader Sri Soma or Nandi Soma is “described as supporting the 
ancestral yoke of public administration.^ It is true that neither 
he nor his father or grandfather is given any royal or military 
titles like MaharUja or Senapati, but interestingly enough he 
claims that his family was as respectable as that of the royal 
family of the Ikshvakus.® He and his ancestors obviously led 
the state armies in times of war and organised the civil admi- 
nistration in times of peace. The monarchical tendency was 
even stronger among the Yaudheyas, for the head of the Yau- 
dheya state was permitted the regal title of Mahnrdja (though 
his post was still elective, as is evident from their Bijayagadh 
Stone Inscription.* and he was not permitted to put his name 
on the state currency) . On the Yaudheya coin the legend is 
always Yaudheyaganasya jayah. Thus we find that among the 

1, Probably KuQindas were one of the members of this oonfederation 
also. They were occupying the regions between the upper courses of 
the Sutlej and the B 633, Like the Yaudheyas they were an indepen- 
- dent republic before the mid die of the first century A.D. They are 
not included in the list of the tribes which accepted the overlordship 
. of Samudragupta. It may, therefore, he assumed that by the middle 

of the fourth century they had completely merged with the Yaudheyas 
of the Punjab and Rajasthan. 

El, XXVII, pp. 262 ff. 

3 - 

—Ibid. 
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Malavas and other tribes by this time monarchical tendencies 
had developed, though, by and large, they were still adhering 
to their republican traditions. 

'^It is genarally assumed that from 226 A.D., the date of 
the Nandsa Yupa inscription, the Malavas enjoyed complete 
independence till their subjugation by Samudragupta some- 
time in the middle of the fourth century A.D.-^ It is, however, 
just possible that in the third century A.D. they had to accept 
the suzerainty of the Nagas of Padmavatl (Padma Pawaya 
near Narwar in the Shivpuri district of M.P.),^ though we 
admit that the evidence on this point is not very conclusive; 
The Bhara^iva Nagas were the eastern neighbours of the 
Malavas. Therefore, when the city of Padmavatl produced a 
Naga dynasty which performed as many as ten A^vamedhas,^ 
the Malavas were bound to feel pressure of the new power. 
Viewed against this background it becomes very significant 
that the name Karkotanagara was often applied to the Malava 
capital. It is indicative of the possibility that for sometime it 
had become intimately associated with the Karbotas or the 
Nagas.3 Secondly, it may also be noted that Naga influence 
is quite manifest on some of the later Malava coins.'* The fact 
that the various place names such as Nagarl, Nagda (and his 
variations like Nagahrida, Nagadraha, Nagadrhapur), Nagaur 
(and its variations Ahipura, Nagapur), Nagapalli, Taksha- 
kagadha, etc.,® are derived from the name Naga and that 
Naga worship is quite prevalent in various parts of Rajasthan, 
may or may not be connected with the supposed Naga do- 
mination. It is thus just a. possibility that sometime in the 
third fourth century A.D., i.e. after the end of the Kushana * 

1. C^.S\rc^v,T).G„ Ancient Malw a and the Vikramadily a Tradition, p. 0. 

2- q'<r^^;(TrF€ra‘crvrr'fl'<«:!Tq'fr5r?r^5?nTrq’^nTr??5rr?=r^rErra‘^q‘Frr- 

— Mirashi, V.V., Vakafaka R5}a‘ 
vama kd Itihdsa talhd Abhilekha, p, 14 9. 

3. Goyal, S.R., PRHG, Vol. VI, 1973, p. 15. 

4. Smith, V.A., Catalogue of Coins, pp, 162 IT. 

5. For ciCaceaces an 1 description of tbess places see Jain, 

Cities and Towns of Rajas Inan. \ 
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domination and before the rise of the Guptas, the Bhara^iva 
Nagas of Padmavafl brought the Malavas of Rajasthan under 
their hegemony. 

However, the Naga domination over the Malavas, if a 
historical fact, must have been a very short-lived affair. 
Actually by and large it was the age of the Malava glory ; the 
period when the Malavas made their influence felt over very 
large tracts of Rajasthan and even in the region south of it. It 
was the period of their expansion. But it was their ^ ambition, 
for expansion which made their inherent weakness explicit. It 
is quite obvious that the republican form of government is 
never suited for imperialistic expansion. There are very few 
cases in ancient history of mankind where a republican state 
succeeded in creating an empire, and all such cases were un- 
doubtedly the result of highly exceptional circumstances which 
could not be early repeated. ^ The Lichchhavis failed against 
Ajata^atru because of this inherent weakness in their political 
set up. They could at the most aspire to repulse an invasion 
whenever it took place ; they could not put an end to the re- 
currence of invasions by imposing their own authority over 
the invader. The very nature of their political set up precluded 
this possibility. On the other hand, once their resistance was 
broken they could easily be amalgamated by the victor in his 
ever increasing empire. That is what happened with them. 
Similar was the fate which awaited the Malavas of Rajasthan. 

N As a republican tribe they could not hope to expand and yet 
maintain their unity. In other words, any imperialistic 
venture by them was out of question. Therefore, when they 
tried to colonise other parts of Rajasthan and the region south 
of. it, the disintegration of their tribal unity could not be 
avoided. 

We have reasons to believe that the gradual expansion 
of the Malava tribe did result in the disintegration of their 
republic, leading to the emergence of several independent, or 
semi-independent entities which were ruled over by the people 
of Malava stock. The most important of such Malava state 

1. Cf. Pmc, VI, 1973, p. 16. 
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was the parent state itself situated in the^ Jaipiir-Ajmer-Mewar J 
region since the Suhga period. As we have seen it achieved its 
independence from the foreign yoke under the leadership of 
Sri Soma or Nandi Soma in 226 A.D.^ He claims that he was 
born in the Malava family and belonged to the clan of S ogins ; 
and that his family was as famous as the royal family of the 
Ikshvakus.2 Another inscription^ of the Sogins discovered not 
very far from the site of the Nandsa Yupa reveals the name of 
a certain Mahasenapati Bhattisoma who also belonged to the 
clan of the Sogins.^ As this epigraph is undated, Bhattisoma 
cannot be given a precise date. But from the palaeography of 
his record it appears that he was a near contemporary of 
Nandi Soma and, as his name suggests, was most likely a 
member of the same family. A.S. Altekar even suggests the 
possibility of his being identical with Nandi Soma himself.® 
We, however, do not think that such was the case, for soma 
eading names were quite popular among the Sogins and there- 
fore, Bhattisoma could very well have been a separate 
individual. From his title Mahasendpati it appears that he 
was probably a powerful member of the clan which con- 
trolled the military and political affairs of the Malava state. 

Another important branch of the Malava tribe was the 
^ MaukhariSt Till now the Maukharis have been looked upon 
as quite different and distinct from the Malavas, but now it 
has been very convincingly shown® that the Maukharis known 

1. £/, XXVII, pp. 262 fif. 
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—Ibid. 

3, Ibid., pp. 266-67. 
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— Ibid., p. 266 f. 

6. El. XXVII, p. 267. 

6. Goyal, S.R., PRHC, VI, 1973, 16-17. 
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from the Badva Yupa Inscription of Krita (Malava) era 295 
(239 A.D.)^ as well as the later imperial Maukharls of 
Kanauj belonged to the Malava stock. This fact is borne out 
by the use of the Krita Malava era by them (a fact which 
assumes some significance when we find that the Mauh- 
arls were a close neighbour of the Malavas of Rajasthan) , and 
also by die earliest epigraphical references to their origin. 
According to the Haraha Stone Inscription of Isanavarman,^ 
the Maukharls were the descendants of the hundred sons 
whom king Afivapati obtained through the grace of Vaivas- 
vata.® On the other hand, according to the Mahabharata the 
Madra king Asvapati obtained one hundred sons called the 
Malavas born to his queen Malavi as a result of the varadana 
granted by Yama Vaivasvata to the king’s daughter Savitri.* 
Thus, the combined testimony of the Haraha inscription and 
the Mahabharata conclusively proves that the Malavas and the 
Maukharls belonged to the same stock and country, Further, 
we have several other interesting indications which tend to 
support this conclusion. Firstly, our sources, viz. the Mahabhd- 
rata, the Haraha inscription and the Nandsa Yupa inscription, 
connect both of these tribes to the solar branch of Kshatriyas. 
Secondly, like the Malavas® the Maukharls were also great 
champions of the Vedic Yajna cult. According to the Haraha 
record Imperial Maukharls of Kanauj were great patrons of 
Vedic sacrifices.® Similarly, fiom the Badva record we learn 
that all the three known sons of Bala performed a Triratra 

1. El, XXIII, pp. 42-62; cf. El, XXIV, pp. 251-263, 
s^. Sircar, Sf, pp. 385 ff, 

cicsr^rn iFccr-frtr-fSTf f^cit^rr: wcfirq': ii^ii 

—Ibid., p. 386. 

Mahabharata (BOR.I), HI, 28l, 68. 

5. BI, XXVII, pp. 252 ff;cf. MiniiW luj. 01 5 52 .^.'3., Sircar, St, 

411 ff. 

6, Sircar, SI, pp. 386 ff. 
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sacrifice.^ Lastly, the fact that Maukharl principality existed in 
Kota region (quite close to the Malava Janapada) the rulers 
of which used the Krita-Malava era is itself not without signi- 
ficance. These indications are not very strong separately, but 
when taken collectively they tend to strengthen the theory 
that the Maukharls and the Malavas belonged to the same 
parent stock. 

Another splinter group of the Malava tribe appears to 
hava established itself in the old B haratpu r state. This fact is 
indicated by a dated stone pillar inscription found at Bijayag- 
adh^ near Bayana which commemorates the erection of aYupa 
(obviously the same on which the inscription is engraved) by 
the king Vishnuvardhana on the completion of a. Pundarika 
Yajiia.^ The date, 428, is given both in word and numerical 
symbols as is the case with the inscription ‘A’ of the Nandsa 
Yupa.^ According to Fleet, its script and the find-spot indicate 
that it must refer its date to the Malava (or Vikrarna) era. In 
that case it was engraved in the year 371-72 A.D. expired or 
372-73 A D. current.® The alternative that the era used in it 
is identical with the Saka era goes against the palaeography of 
the record. Further, there is no evidence to suggest that the 
Saka reckoning was popular in this part of the country in the 
fourth century A.D.® Thus king Vishnuvardhana used the era 
of the Malavas and like that tribe was interested in the per- 
formance of the Vedic sacrifices. Further, his family members 
adopted vardhana-ending names (viz., Vishnuvardhana, the 
king of this record and his father Yasovardhana). Such names 
were quite popular among the Malavas also. For example, the 
grandfather of Nandi Soma of the Nandsa inscription was 
Prabhagra (Bhrigu ?) vardhana and the kings of Western 

1. El, XXIII, pp. 42-62. 

Fleet, CII, III, pp. 252-54. 

3 . 

Ibid., p. 253. 

4. El, XXVII, pp. 262 ff. 

6. Fleet, op. cit., p. 263. 

6. Ibid., p. 263 fn. 1. 
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and Rajasthan in tlic sixth century adopted such names 
as Adityavardliana, Drav^yavardliana and Vishnuvardhana,^ 
J he famiJy of Alaiiaraja Gauri of the Alandasor Fragmentary 
Inscription of 490 A.D.- included kings liavdng the names 
Rashfravnrdhana and Rajynvardhana. These facts when taken 
together strongly suggest that the Varik a tribe to which king 
Vishnuvardhana of the Ilijayagadh document belonged, was 
also an ollMioot of flic Malav'a stock. The evidence at our 
disposal on this point is obviously not conclusive but the exis- 
tence of a ruling famlJ}' in Bhartpur area, the fourth member 
of which, viz. Vishnuvardhana, %vas ruling in 371-72 A.D. is 
itself quite an interesting fact. It means that he was a contem- 
porary and also probably a feudatory of Samudragupta and 
that his family came into power in northern Rajasthan about 
a century earlier, i.e., towards that last quarter of the third 
century A.D. 

TJic last and pcrJiaps the most important branch of the 
Malavas was the Aulikaras who migrated to and settled down 
in the Av'anii region, i.e. Ujjayini Dhara — Mandasor area. 
Tilts brancli popularised the use of the Malava era there and 
gave the name Malava (iMalwa) to this region, though here it 
must be noted and emphasised that the name Malwa for this 
Janapada became popular only in the post-Harsha period.® As 
we liavc discussed clscwlierc, till then it continued to be known 
as Avanti and the authors of the Gupta age made a clear dis- 
tinction between Malava Jan.ipada and Avanti desa usually 
locating the forxncr to the north of the latter. 

The Aulikaras of Avanti probably supplanted the Karda- 
makas in this area but were themselves subdued by Samudra- 
gupta who imposed Gupta ovcrlordship over this region. Their 
history during the Gupta age is intimately connected with the 
fortunes of southern Rajasthan in that period. We will discuss 
it in the next chapter. * 


1. Sircar, SI, pp. 410, ff. 
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The expansion and disintegration of the Malavas in later 
times is also indicated by the existence of several localities 
named Malava in the various parts of the country’, though it is 
not at all necessary to assume that the Malavas existed as a 
political force in all of them. Tlic MahabhUrata is aware of the 
three-fold division of the Malavas, viz. the Malav^as of eastern, 
western and northern region. Taranatha, the Buddhist his- 
torian of Tibet, speabs of a Mfdava in Prayaga region and 
villages named Mallavan and Malawan actually exist respec- 
tively in the Hardoi and Fatchpur districts of U.P.^ Then there 
is a Malava country in the Western Ghats which seems to be 
associated with the present Malavan in the Ratnagiri district. 
A feudatory of Vikramaditya VI Chalukya is said to have sub- 
dued the sapta Mtilavas upto the Himalayas.- '^TTcrc it may be 
noted however, that all these regions which acquired the name 
Malava were not necessarily connected with the Miilavas of 
Rajasthan, but their existence, no doubt, proves that at some 
point of time in their history the Malavas migrated into dific- 
rent parts of the country. We suggest that this expansion took 
place in the third-fourth century A.D. when, after thicr victory 
over the Sakas, the Malavas were at the height of their glory 
and there was no powerful empire which could check their 
migration to distant regions.'^ 

Be it what it may, it cannot be doubted that at least in 
Rajasthan and adjoining regions the Malavas established several, 
independent and semi-independent slates in the post-ICushana 
period. But, as noted above, a republican tribe could not 
adopt a career of expansionism without loosing its tribal homo- 
geneity. The process of the expansion of the Malavas was, 
therefore, bound to be accompanied by the process of their 
disintegration. Their disintegration was further accentuated 
by the internal crisis through which they, together with many 
other republican tribes of the period, were passing. These 
tribes which dotted the map of north India in this period were 
gradually realising that they could not hold their own against 

1. Gf. Sircar, D.G., Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition, 

pp. 2-3. 

2, Loe. eit. 
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the onslaughts of their mighty neighbouring tings. Hence we 
find that some tribes carried out the experiment of forming 
loose confederacies (e.g. Yaudheya — Arjunayana — Kuninda 
confederacy). But the greatest and most important develop- 
ment which took place as a sort of counter- action to the 
danger from the monarchical states was that the tribal repub- 
lics themselves, consciously or unconsciously, absorbed the 
elements of monarchical polity. For example, though the Lich- 
chchhavi relations of the Guptas had a tribal form of policy 
as the word Lichchhavayah i.e. the Lichchhavis occurring on 
the reverse of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi types of coins 
and the term Lichchhavi-dauhitra i.e. daughters’ son of the 
Lichchhavi, used for Samudragupta in the Gupta epigraphs 
indicates,^ it is almost certain that the father of KumaradevI 
was a hereditory chief. For, otherwise, how could the son of 
KumaradevI^ or KumaradevI herself,® ‘inherit’ the state of the 
Lichchhavis? The same tendency towards monarchism may 
be detected in the polity of the republican tribes of Rajasthan 
in this period. The post of the head of the Yaudheya state, 
for example, was elective and he was not permitted to put his 
name on the state coinage ; however, he was allowed the royal 
title Maharaja along with the military title Mahasenapati.^ 
The latter title indicates that the source of the strength of the 
Yaudheya Maharajas was their control over military organisa- 
tion.®\\.mong the Malavas also the leadership of the tribe had 
already passed into the hands of persons like ^ri Soma (or 
Nandi Soma) who, in the Nandsa Yupa inscription of the Krita 
year 282 (226 A.D.) claims that he was a scion of the Malava 

1. Alttkav, A.5,, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 27 ff; JIH, VI, 
Suppl, p. 10 ff. 

2. Goyal, S.R., ff/G, pp. 94 ff. 

3. Altekar, A.S., Coinage, pp. 30-31. 

4. Fleet, C/I, HI, PP. 251-62. 

6. In Central India the Sanakanikas (who figure as a tribal republic in 
the Prayaga prasasii) had adopted a monarchical constituUon several 
generations earlier than the Udayagiri record of the Sanakanika feuda- 
tory of Chandragupta II which was engraved in Gupta year 82 (401 
A.D.)— Sircar, SI, pp. 2'!9-8q^ 
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family^ which was as famous as the royal Ikshvaku family of 
Puranic fame." He further informs us that he carried on the 
yoke of administration descending down from liis father and 
grandfather.^ *^bviously, he and his ancestors hereditarily led 
the state army in times of war and organised civ'il adminis- 
tration in times of peace.* The pow'cr and wealth of Sri Soma 
or Nandi Soma are also evidenced by the fact that he caused 
an Ekashashthi Sacrifice to be performed (he could not per- 
form it himself as he was a Kshatriya and the sacrifice could 
be performed by the Brahmanas only)*^ in ^vhich "a stream of 
wealth as it were on the sacrificial ground leading to the ful- 
filment of the streams of all desire was offered to the Brah- 
manas.”® In another passage of the inscription he tells us that 
a fee of several hundreds of thousands of cows was offered as 
Dakshina to the Brahmanas,’ a claim which may remind any 
student of contemporary history of a similar claim made by as 
great an emperor as Samudragupta.® In this connection the 
statement that Sri Soma or Nandi Soma gave building sites to 
the temples of Brahma, Indra Prajapati, the great sages and 
Vishnu may also be noted.® Further, if the suggestion of Alte* 
kar regarding the identity of Nandi Soma with Bhatti Soma 


...El, XXVII, p. 2C2 ff. 

...Loc. cit. 

...Loc. eil. 

4. JVHIP, p. 36. 

6. £/, XXVII, pp. 262 ff, 

C, Loc. cit. 

...Loc. cil. 

Sircar, 5/., p. 200. 

^ El, XX VII, pp. 262 ff, 
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Icnown from another NandsS YCpa inscription^ (which unfor- 
tunately carries no date but may, on palacographicaJ grounds, 
be regarded as contemporary to the Nandsa record) with 
Nandi Soma is correct, it may be assumed that the Malava 
chief, like his Yaudheya counterpart, was given the title of 
MalmenTipati.^ In any ease, it is quite obvious that when the 
leadership of a tribal state passed into the hands of hereditary 
chiefs wlio were military leaders and claimed royal descent, in 
reality Jit could liardly be distinguished from a monarchy 
though the fiction of its being a ^ana, i.c. a republic, still con- 
tinued, as the reference to the Malava gatia vishaya (i.e. the 
territory of the Malava republic) in the line three of the Nan- 
dsa Yupa inscription ‘A’ of Nandi Soma proves.^ This gradual 
transition of the Malavas and other tribes from republicanism 
to monarchical form of government was symptomatic of their 
inner crisis which must have rendered them inherently vveak. 
No wonder, therefore, if they could not put up a brave resista- 
nce to the attempts of Samudragupta to bring them within the 
sphere of his influence/ 


I. El, XXVII. pp. 260-07. 

Loc. cit. 

8. Gf. Shukla, D.C., PREC, VI, 1973, pp. 1 ff. 
4. md., p. 18. 



CHAPTER III 


RAJASTHAN IN THE AGE 
OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

Rise of the Guptas 

In the last chapter we brought the history of Rajasthan 
up to the close of the third and the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. In the middle of the fourth century the political 
map of the country was totally changed by the expansion of 
the Gupta empire under Samudragupta. The Gupta dynasty 
was founded by Maharaja Gupta sometime towards the close 
of the third ccntur>’.^ The power and prestige of the dynasty 
was greatly augmented by the next king Ghajotkacha who con- 
tracted a matrimonial alliance with the Lichchhavls of Mag- 
adha" and married his son Cliandragupla I with Kumaradcvl, 
the daughter of the Lichchhavi chief.^ It is now also almost 
beyond doubt that Samudragupta, son of Maliadevi Kuma- 
radevi was a dvdmushyayana and was regarded as the successor 

1. For the original kingdom of the Imperial Gnptns, see Allan, BMC, 
GD, (Intro.) p. xiv; Basak, R.G„ HNEI, p. C; Banerji, R.D., AIG, 
p. 6; Altckar, p, 2; Saletore, B .N. Liyr m the Gupta Age, p. 

9; Smith, V.A., EHI, p. 295; Dandekar, R.N., Hist. Gup,, p. 20; 
Raychaudhnri, H.G., PHAI, p. 528; B.P. Sinha suggests that the 
home of the Guptas may have been near Ayodhya {JBORS, xxxvii, 
p. 133). But S.R. Goyal believes that the Guptas originally belonged 
to eastern U.P. with Prayfiga as the centre of their power {HIG, pp. 
41 IT, 

2, In the fourth century A.D. the Lichchhavis were ruling not only over 
northern Bihar but Magadha also. Cf. Goyal, op. cil. pp. 62-53. 


•Sircar, SI, p. 207. 
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to his father as we]] as his maternal grandfather, who probably 
did not have any male issue to succeed him.^ However, till 
the accession of Samudragupta in c. 360 A.D.,2 the hold of the 
Gupta emperor was confined to eastern U.P. (including Pray- 
aga aud Saketa) and Magadha along with Northern Bihar,® 
But Samudragupta turned out to be a great conqueror. He 
succeeded in simplifying the political map of the country by 
exterminating the nine kings of Aryavarta and reducing the 
frontier states of eastern and northern regions as well as the 
tribal states of the Panjab, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh to 
submission.^ Further, he defeated the twelve kings of Deccan 
and made the Scythian potentates ol the North-Western and 
Western India as well as the kings and peoples of Ceylon and 
South-East Asia to establish friendly (in some cases probably 
subordinate) relations with him.® Thus he succeeded in effec- 
ting political unification of the greater part of the sub-conti- 
nent by destroying the independence of a large number of 
states which had come into existence in the post-Kushana per- 
iod. It is against this background that the history of Rajasthan 


1. Cf. Pathak, V.S., JJVS/, XIX, pt. II, p. 141. 

2. The AMMK gives only twenty-two years and five months to Samudra- 
gupta. In that case he must have ascended the throne shortly after 
3a0 A.D, This tradition is corroborated by the fact that Pravarasena I 
Vakataka who ruled till c. 336 A.D. {NHIP, p, 96) (and Bhavanaga, 
the Bharasiva ruler, who died c. 340 A.D, p. 38) were very 
senior contemporaries of Samudragupta. It is quite significant that 
Bhavanaga does not figure in the list ,of the Naga kings uprooted by 
Samudragupta, 

3. According to the Vishnu Parana (Pargiter, DKA, p. 63., fn. 8) the early 
Gupta kingdom was a joint-state of the Guptas and the Magadhas 
(obviously the Lichchhavis) and Prayaga, the region along the Ganga 
and Magadha were included in it (/f/G, p. 60 fj NHIP, p. 134), The 
description of the V^a Parana adds Saketa to the list of these regions 
(Pargiter, op.cit., p. 73), 


_ i. Sircar, SI, p. 264 f. 


s/- 


Sircar, ibid.-, p. 
Prayaga pra'sasti 
UJG, pp. 128 £f. 


266; fora detailed analysis of the evidence of the 
of Samudragupta, vide CA, pp. 8 if; NHIP, pp. 139 ff. 
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in the two centuries that elapsed from the accession of Samu- 
dragupta to the fall of the Gupta empire should be studied. 

Samudragupta And Rajasthan 

At the time when empire-building activities of Samud- 
ragupta commenced, Rajasthan was inhabited by a large num- 
ber of ancient tribes such as the Malava s of the Ajmer-Tonk- 
Mewar region, the Arjunayanas of the Jaipur-Delhi-Agra divi- 
sion, the Yaudheyas of northern Rajasthan and the adjoining 
regions of the Panjab and the Abhiras of Abiria in southern 
Rajasthan. All the tribes have been enumerated by Harishena 
in ih& prasasti of his master.^ We have discussed their history 
up to the beginning of the fourth century in the preceding 
chapter. Apart from them, there was one more tribe which 
does not find mention in the Prayaga prasaUi. That is the 
Varika tribe of the Bharatpur area. It is not known to have 
existed in the pre-Samudragupta period. Its existence is reveal- 
ed only by a stone pillar inscription found at Bijayagadh near 
Bayana.2 It records the erection of s.yupa or pillar (obviously 
the same on which the inscription is engraved) by the king 
Vishnuvardhana on the completion of a Pundarika sacrifice.® 
The inscription carries a date — 4'28 — which is given both in 
words and numerical symbols. It describes the king Vishnuvar- 
dhana as the excellent son of Ya^ovardhana and the excellent 
son’s son of Ya^orata and the- excellent son of the son’s son of 
Vyaghrarata.^ Thus, from the inscription it would appear that 



— Sircar, SI^ p. 265. 

^2. Fleet, CII, III, p. 262 flF. 

—Ibid., p. 263. 

«iiT?TTTcr^Tesrq1[^iI]r 

— 1 , 0 c, cit. 
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the family of Vishnuvardhana was in existence at least for four 
generations before the year 428 A,D., though probably not 
as a political power. Unfortunately, the record does not men* 
tion the era to which its date is to be referred, but, as pointed 
out by Fleet, ^ the script and the findspot of this inscription in- 
dicate that it was no other than the famous Krita-Malava era. 
The date of the inscription consequently comes to 371-72 A. D. 
expired, or 372-73 A.D. current. Thus Vishnuvardhana 
Varika was apparently a contemporary, probably a feudatory 
of Samudragupta. We shall discuss the nature of the relation- 
ship of this ruler with the Gupta emperor later in greater 
detail. 

Here it may be noted that the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta does not mention the Maukhari princi- 
pality of Badva (in the former Kota state) the existence of 
which in [the third century is revealed by the Badva Stone 
Pillar (Yupa) Inscription of the Krita year 295 (=238 A.D.) 
of the sons of Mahasenapati Bala.® It is quite possible that 
this branch of the Maukharls had disappeared from the 
political scene of Rajasthan by the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury or had become subordinate to some neighbouring power 
which rendered its separate mention in the Prayaga prasasti 
unnecessary. 

In the Prayaga prasasti of Samudragupta and Malavas, 
the Arjunayanas, the Yaudheyas and the Abhiras of Rajasthan 
and some other tribes of the Panjab and Madhya Pradesh 
have been grouped with the pratyanta states of eastern and 
northern India whose kings were compelled to pay all kinds 
of taxes {Sarvvakaradnna), carry out the imperial commands 
(Bjmkarana) and pay personal homage to the emperor {pranH' 
mTigamafia).^ Here it is interesting to note that like the mon- 
archical states, the rulers of these tribal republics were also 
expected to attend the royal court personally. It shows that 
in the eyes of the emperor their status in their own respective 

1. Lot. cit. 

2. Vide, the preceding ch; El, XXII, p. 52; Sircar, op, cit., p, 91 f. 

3. Fleet, Dp. cit., p. 8. 
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states was not very much different from that of the kings of 
monarchical pratyanta states. In any case, from the Prayaga 
praiasii it is quite apparent that Samudragupta established his 
suzerainty over the greater part of Rajasthan. But how and 
when his suzerainty was imposed over the republics of Rajas- 
than is not known. This problem is inextricably connected 
with the question of the basis on which the powers defeated 
or subjugated by Samudragupta have been enumerated in the 
four lists of the prose passage of his prasasti. Some scholars 
such as Jayaswal believe that they have been enumerated in 
geographical sequence,^ but it is palpably wrong because in 
the third list, in which the republican states of Rajasthan have 
been included, Harishena, the author of the prasasti^ has also 
enumerated the powers of eastern India, Himalayan region, 
the Panjab and Madhya Pradesh. Similarly, the suggestion 
that Harishena has enumerated these powers in chronological 
order — that is in the order in which they were defeated® — is 
also obviously wrong ; for it would be absurd to assume 
that all the powers of any particular list were subdued by 
Samudragupta at one particular time. Harishena has 
grouped all the powers defeated or subjugated by Samudra- 
gupta in different periods of his career into four lists in 
accordance with the policies adopted towards them. This 
suggestion throws a new light on the modus operandi of the 
policy of the emperor towards Rajasthan. For it means 
that the “nature of the challenge which these states threw to 
his statesmanship and conditions in which they were placed 
and his responses must have differed accordingly. In the initial 
stages of his empire-building activities, when he had yet to 
emerge as the supreme ruler of Aryavarta, he must have mov- 
ed very cautiously. It is quite possible that at that time he 
tried to cultivate friendship with the tribal people of the 
Punjab and Rajasthan who, being situated beyond the Naga 
Kingdoms were, according to the mandala doctrine of inter- 
state relations, his natural friends {mitras) and later on, when 


1. Jayaswal, K.P.,Hw(. lnd.,p. 136. 
• 2. Dubreuil, J., /4i?D, p. 61, 
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-he became undisputed master of Aryavarta, he reduced his 
erstwiiile friends to the status of his subordinate allies. May bcj 
in some cases he had to exert some pressure to bring these 
lovers of freedom to their senses, as he might have put. It is 
also quite possible that some of the tribal states offered volunt- 
ary submission and rendered him some help against the neigh- 
bouring itings or against those to whom at that time they were 
owing their allegiance.”^ 

For the post-Samudragupta period there is no record 
comparable to the Prayaga praiasti which may help us in 
assessing the extent of the hold of the successors of Samudra- 
gupta over this part of the country. In view of this fact some 
scholars such as A.S. Altekar^ have opined that the tribal re- 
publics mentioned in the Prayaga pra'sasti continued to flourish 
even after Samudragupta. “It is important to note in this 
connection”, he argues, "that we have no evidence whatsoever 
to show that the homelands of these republics were ever 
annexed to the Gupta empire. The fact that no monuments 
of the Gupta rule have been found, in Rajputana or beyond 
Mathura shows that the Guptas could hardly exercise any 
effective control over these republics. They may well have 
continued their semi-independent existence down to the middle 
of the 5th century A.D. when they appear to have been engulf- 
ed in the Huna avalanche.”® The theory of Altekar is now 
supported by some other scholars also.^ But we are not inclin- 
ed to accept this view. Firstly, it is a patent fact of history that 
The tribal republics of Rajasthan which were in existence till 
the middle of the fourth century are not mentioned anywhere 
as independent or semi-independent entities in the post-Samu- 
dragupta period. They, no doubt, continued to exist as social 
groups or castes and in some cases (as is the case with the 
Malavas) their names continued to exist as the name of the 
'people living in a particular region which acquired the name 

'■ 1. Dubreuil, J., AHD, p. 155. 

2. NHIP, p. 35. 

3. Ibid., pp. 36-36. 

4. Thakur, U., 77r« Hunas in India, p. 223. 
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of, that tribe. No amount of explanation by the supporters of 
Altekar’s theory can explain this basic fact away. It is, indeed, 
one of the most important proofs of the great hold of the inx- 
perial Guptas over Rajasthan for a considerably long period. 
For, at least in the present state of our knowledge, one cannot 
give any cogent reason for explaining the disappearance of the 
tribal republics of Rajasthan from the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. other than the imperialistic policy followed by 
Samudfagupta. It may, however, be pointed out that the policy 
of Samudragupta of destroying the existence of these republics 
of Rajasthan as political entities could not succeed so effective- 
ly if they had not become inherently weak on account of the 
growth of the monarchical tendencies in their polity which we 
have already discussed.^ 

Here it would not be out of place to evaluate K.P. 
Jayaswal’s criticism of Samudragupta’s policy towards repub- 
lican tribes. Jayaswal wrote his famous History of India, from 
160 A.D. to 350 A.D. (Lahore, 1933) in a period when Indian 
nation was struggling against British imperialism. It was quite 
natural for our historians of that period to glorify the ancient 
empire-builders of our country while at the same time idolis- 
ing our republican tradition.® But sometimes the- desire to 
glorify the empire-building activities of our great rulers rah 
counter to the glorification of our republican heritage. Jayas- 
wal’s book apparently suffers from this dichotomy. He, on the 
one hand, highly appreciates the efforts of Samudragupta to 
unify the country. “It should be noted” he states, “that he 
(Samudragupta) did not over-do militarism. He was fully 

conscious of the value of a policy of peace The psychology 

of the nation was entirely changed and the outlook became 
lofty and magnanimous. It was a psychology directly borrowed 
from the Emperor. The Hindus of h'S day thought of big 
undertakings. They contributed high, elegant and magn.an^ 

1. Gf. ju/jra, Gh. 2. 

2. For a discujsion on the impact of national movement on Indian histo- 
riography see Philips’, Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, pp. 

417 ff. 
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mous literature. The literary people became literary Kuberas 
to their countrymen and literary empire-builders outside 

Sanskrit became the official language, and it became 

entirely a new language. Like the Gupta coins and Gupta 
sculpture, it reproduced the Emperor, it became majestic and 
musical, as it had never been before and as it never became 
after again. The Gupta emperor made a new language, and 
in fact a new nation.”^ But after having lavished this praise 
on Samudragupta, in the following pages of his work, Jayas- 
wal does not hesitate to denounce him for the destruction of 
the republican tribes. “Samudragupta, like Alexander”, he 
laments, “killed the free spirit of his country. He destroyed 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas who were the nursery of free- 
dom and many others of their class. The social system of 
the republican communities was based on equality. They knew 
no caste. They consisted of one caste only. The orthodox 
system, on the other hand, was based on inequality and caste 
where mass patriotism could not be mobilised as it could easily 
be done amongst the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas, 
the Pushyamitras, the Abhiras and the Lichchhavis. They 
were the exercise ground for state-making, for patriotism, for 
individual ambitions, capabilities and leadership. But under 
Samudragupta and his descendants they all merged into an 
organised, officialised, orthodox caste-system and an ortho- 
dox political system which recognised and fostered monarch 

and imperialism The life-giving element was gone 

...They (the Guptas) were tyrants to Hindu constitutional 
freedom ^ 


From the passages quite above it is quite apparent that 
Jayaswal was suffering from dichotomy of eulogizing the 
empire-building activities of Samudragupta which led to the 
unification of the large part of the country and at the same 
time showing that the destruction of the lofty republican tradi- 
tions of our ancient tribes was the result of the wicked and 


1, Jayaswal, Hist, Ind., pp. 204-6. 

2. Ibid.i pp. 2I0-U. 
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selfish policy of the Gupta emperor. Such an approach was 
quite natural for a historian who was, consciously or uncons- 
ciously, trying to show that political unity of India is not 
something new and that it was ihe imperialistic policy of the 
Britishers in modern times which was responsible for the des- 
truction of the democratic way of life in our country. But now 
it can easily be conceded that Samudragupta’s achievements, 
which could not have been possible without the establishment 
of a unified empire, cannot be appreciated if we denounce him 
for the destruction of the republican tribes of Rajasthan and 
adjoining areas. 

The exact nature of the policy of Samudragupta towards 
the various tribal republics of Rajasthan is not definitely 
known. For example, it is not even certain whether the tribal 
state of the Malavas mentioned in the Rrayaga prasasli and the 
Aulikara slate of Das'apura were identical. So far no scholar 
appears to have discussed this question in detail, although 
many of them have tacitly assumed that these two political 
entities were not different. To us it does not appear to be so. 
We feel that the Malava tribe mentioned in the Prayaga pras- 
asli lived in the Aj mer-Tonk-Mcv/a r area and that the Auli- 
karas who emerged as a political pov/cr in the middle of tlie 
fourth century in the De^apura-Madhyamika region of Malwa 
and Southern Rajasthan were a separate political entity though 
racially they were probably a branch of the Malavas them* 
selves. '^For we have good grounds to believe that Miilava 
Janapada, as a political entity distinct from the Avanli Jana- 
pada, continued to exist till at least the sixth-seventh century 
A.D. We shall have occasion to discuss this point in detail 
later. It is, however, more or certain that it ceased 

to enjoy its old tribal constitution and became a monar- 
chical stated 

In the political system of .Samurlragupta Yaudheya 
other tribal Janapadas of Rajasthan were forced to pay ah tie 
taxes, obey imperial commands and send their chiefs to 
personal homage to the emperor.* In other matters, pexb^P^’ 
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they were given a measure of internal autonomy though it 
could not have been very great as the subjeets taken over by 
the centra] government did not leave much scope for the local 
rulers. It appears that Samudragupta tried to evolve a feudal 
structure in this region. The policy of sarvvakaradana, ajnakarana 
and pran'Smagamana proves that in actual practice the position 
of the ruling chiefs must have been ;something like that of the 
sSmanlas of Harsha as described in the Harshacharita of Bana. 
According to the second chapter of this work when Sana visit- 
ed the camp of Harsha he found that a large number of saman- 
tas had come to pay homage to the emperor personally 

Apparently, a status some- 
what akin to the one enjoyed by the sdmantas of Harsha was 
accorded to the Rajasthan feudatories of Samudragupta. 


Continuity of the Gupta Rule in Rajasthan 

^According to R.G. Majuradar, the tribal republics of 
Rajasthan were brought under the direct governance of the 
Guptas by Ghandragupta II, the son and successor of Samud- 
ragupta, on whom “fell the task of completing the conquest 
begun by Samudragupta, ...and assimilating into the organi- 
sation of the empire, not only the tribal states and kingdoms 
on the border but also the territories ruled by foreign hordes 
like the Sakas and the Kushanas.”^ T^ome other scholars have 
also opined, without adducing any reason whatsoever, that the 
republican states of Rajasthan enumerated in the Prayaga 
prasasti were finally merged in the Gupta imperial system 
during the rule of Ghandragupta II.^ We beg to differ. So 
far as the available evidence goes we do not know anything 
about the activities and achievements of Ghandragupta II in 
Rajasthan, though he is known to have conquered the neigh- 
'bouring regions of Gujarat towards the close of his reign, 

1. CA,p. 23. 

’ 2, iJpadh'yaya, V., Gupta SamrSjya kS Itihasa, pt. I, p. 90. 
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.probably sometime after 4:10 A.D.^ But this fact cannot be 
pressed into service for proving the persuance of the policy of 
the total amalgamation of the republics of Rajasthan by him. 
We, therefore, believe that unless some evidence to the 
contrary is forthcoming the credit for the political reorgani- 
sation of Rajasthan should be given to Samudragupta 
himself who was one of the greatest empire builders of ancient 
India. 

The continuity of the Gupta rule over Rajasthan in the 
post-Samudragupta period is also indicated by the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana 
(known date 632 A.D.).^ Yasodharman was the ruler of Malwa 
and the greater part of Rajasthan, and belonged to the Malava 
tribe of the Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar region. As discussed below 
Yasodharman himself ruled over this region. Now, in his 
epigraphs he claims that he conquered even those regions 
which were not enjoyed by the Gupta Lords,^ This reference to 
Gupta rulers in plural by a king belonging to the Malava tribe 
of Rajasthan who himself ruled over the greater part of this 
region may be regarded as a proof of the fact that the Guptas 
ruled over Rajasthan for a considerably long time and not in 
the reign period of Samudragupta alone. 

Unfortunately, no Gupta record has so far been discovered 
in Rajasthan except probably a small seal which refers to the 
adhikarana of some Kumaramatya.^ It was found at Dhalia near 
Bikaner. But the non-discovery of such inscriptions from a 

1. Goyal, HIG, pp. 240 ff. Goyal has given good grounds to believe that 
the §aka conquest of Ghandcagupta II took place towards the close of 
his reign, and not earlier. 

2. Sircar, op. cil„ pp. 418 ff. 

—Sircar, op. cit., p. 4l9, 
Fleet (op. cit., p. 148) translated the term ‘Guptanatha’ as ‘Lords of 
the Gupta’; Jay aswal (Iffl, pp. 40-41) corrected the translation as the 
‘Gupta-Lord’s. ^ 

4. Sharma, Dasharatha, Rajasthan through the Ages, Vol. I, p. 69. 
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particular region cannot be regarded as a proof of its inde- 
pendence. After all vve do not have even a single Gupta inscri- 
ption from Bihar belonging to the first 150 years of the Gupta 
rule (c.320 to c.467 A.D.).^ The first Gupta record found 
from this region is the famous Bihar stone Pillar Inscription 
belonging to some unknown successor of Skandagupta.® 

However, numismatic evidence of the intimate relation- 
ship of the Guptas with Rajasthan is quite impressive. In this 
connection first of all we may mention the famous Bayana 
hoard found near Hullanpur village in the Bharatpur region. 
It is the biggest hoard of Gupta gold coins discovered so far. 
It consisted of about 2,100 coins, but only 1821 of them could 
be recovered.^ They included the coins of Chandragupta I, 
Samudragupta, Kacha, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I and 
Kramaditya (Skandagupta?).'* It is quite obvious that these 
coins must have been in circulation in eastern and northern 
Rajasthan and the adjoining regions of Panjab and Uttar Pra- 
desh at the time when this hoard was buried towards the end 

1. Excepting of course tbc Gaya dSnapalra of Samudragupta which is 
cither a spurious record or a late copy of a genuine record. For the 
various views on this subject vide Fleet, CII, lit, pp. 254 ff; Sircar, SI, 
pp, 272 if; El, XXVI, p. 136 f; Majumdar, R.G. IC, XI, pp. 226 if; 
Ghosb, A , El, XXV, p. 62 f; Goyal, HIG, p. 48, pp. Ill ff; Banerji, 
R.D., AIG, p. 7 f and Dandekar, R.N., Hist. Gup. p. 44. 

2. Fleet {op. cit., p. 48J ascribed this record to Skandagupta, But Majum- 
dar {IC, X, pp. 70 ffj and Sinha (DEM, pp. 25 ff) have shown good 
grounds to believe that it belongs to the post-Skandagupta period . 

3. Altekar, A.S., The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 310 ff. 

4. The break up of the board is ; — 


Chandragupta I — 

10 coins 

Samudragupta — 

183 

Kacha — 

16 „ 

Chandragupta II — 

983 „ 

Kumaragupta I — 

628 „ 

Kramaditya I 


(Skandagupta ?) — 

1 » 

Total 

1821 


—ibid., p. 316. 
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of the reign of Kuir.aragupta I or during the reign of Skanda- 
gupta. This fact is a very strong indication of the continui y 
of Gupta influence over this part of Rajasthan m the post- 
Samudragupta period. Other regions of Rajasthan have also 
yielded Gupta coins in considerable number Several coins 
of Ghandragupta I, Samudragupta and Chandragupta II were 
found in a mound called Bundewali Dungri, near village 
Moroli, in the Jaipur area.^ Some coins of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta II were discovered at some unknown sites of 
Jaipur region. Mewar area had also yielded several Gupta 
gold and silver coins.® Five silver Gupta coins were discovere 
by G.H. Ojhafrom Ajmer and one silver coin of Kumaragupta 
I was discovered by Satya Prakash from Naliasar— Sambhar.« 
Further, in 1962, the Department of Archaeology of the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan, obtained six coins from Bhairh near Rairh 
inTonkarea, including one coin of Samudragupta, four of 
Chandragupta II and one of the king Kidara of the Kusbana 
tribe.® 

Apart from the evidence discussed above the impact of 
the Gupta ‘classical-culture’, especially in the domain of art, 
religion and socio-economic life, on Rajasthan indirectly 
suggests that this region like other parts of the vast Gupta 
empire was included within the Gupta politico-cultural 
orbit. 

The Aulikaras {Varmans) of Dasapura-MadhyamikU Region 

I*^ow let us discuss the history of the tribes of Rajasthan 
in the Gupta age in some detail. First, the Malavas. To us 
it appears that their separate entity in the form of the 
Malava Janapada (Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area) was maintained 
by Samudragupta but a branch of them, the Aulikaras by 


1. Gf. The Researcher, Vols. XIl-XIII, 1972-73, pp. 8 ff (App.). 

2. Sharma, D, RTA, pp. 63. 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. Loc. cil. 

6. Sharma, G.N., Rajasihana he ftihasa ke Srota, p. 23; JJfSI, XXXII, pt. 

II, pp. 203 cr. 
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name, ^vas turned into a monarchical state in the southern 
Rajnstlinn and Mandasor (ancient Madliyamika-Das'apura 
area). For the history of the Gupta age, the Mandasor region 
which is even now surrounded on three sides by Rajasthan, 
rnny be regarded as a part of southern Rajasthan. The inscrip* 
tmris of (he early Aulikaras have been discovered, apart from 
otiicr places, from Gangdh.ai* in Jhalawar District and of the 
Latrr-Aidiharas from Cldtoti Sadri- and Chittor® (ancient 
Madhyamika). Apparently, therefore, the Aulikaras may be 
regarded ns a power of southern Rajasdian with their politi* 
cal scat at Mandasor. They were a M.'dnva dynasty like the 
Sogins and Ma«»kharls.* According to D,C. Sircar perhaps 
they were responsible for the name Miilavn being applied to 
to ^^alwa — the wide region of central and western India inclu- 
ding Avanti (region round Uj[}ayinl) and Akara or Da^arna 
(region round Vidis'a).® However, it would do well to remem- 
ber (hat (his region came to be known as Malwa only after the 
seventh centur y. Under the Guptas the Aulikaras enjoyed 
more internal independence than other protected states of the 
empire. Tlicy had the privilege of using their own reckoning 
i.c., the Kyita era (also known ns the Malava or Vikrama 
era) in place of the era of their overlord.® The first known 
ruler of Auliknra family was Jayavarman (360-76) svho was 
succeeded in turn by Sirnh.avarman fc. 376-396), Naravarman 
(Known dates 404 and 417), Viivavarman (known date 423) 
and Bandhuvarman (known date 43C). According to K.C. 
Jain Jayavarman seized the territory around Da^apura from 

^1. Sircsr, S/, pp. 399 ff. 

v'2. E/, Vol. XXX, pp. 120 ff; /Rd, XXXIII, pp. 314 ff. 

'/S. E/, Vol. XXXIV, pp. C3 IT. 

4. Sircar, D.G,, Ancient Malwa and Vikramaditya Tradition, p, 11. PRHC, 
Vol. V., 1972, pp. 16 ff. 

6, Sircar, op, cit., p. 12 . 

C. In the Bihar Kotra Stone Inscription of the time of Naravarman this 
. era has been called Auljkara era). 

Sircar, SI, p. 399. 
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the Sahas scmelime during the reign of Mahakshatrapa Rud- 
rasena II (351-364 A.D.)-^ This luler belongs to the period 
when reorganisation of North Indian political set up look 
place under Samudragupta.'^ As the Varmans of Assam and 
the Pandavas, Parivrajakas and Uchchakalpas of Bundelkhand- 
— Baghelkhand began their career precisely' in this period it 
may be reasonably assumed that Samudragupta followed the 
policy of appointing his partisans as his subordinate kings in 
the newly conquered regions and that all these powers, includ- 
ing the Aulikaras, owed their political emergence to the Gupta 
emperor. Jayavarman was succeeded by Simhavarman." He 
was identified by some earlier historians such as H.P. 
Shastri,® V. Smiih^ and R D. Banerji'’ with Sirhhavarman, the 
father of Chandravarman of the Susunia inscription® (West 
Bengal) who has been described in this record as the ruler of 
Pushkarana. This place was identified by these scholars with 
Pushkara, near Ajmer in Rajasthan. Further, they identified 
Chandravarman of the Susunia inscription with the king 
Chandra of the Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription’ and conclud- 
ed that the Aulikaras became imperial power in the period 
immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas. But now it 
has been conclusively established that Chandravarman of the 
Susunia record had nothing to do with the Aulikaras, and 
Pushkarana, over which he ruled, was no other than Pokarana 
situated about twenty miles from Susunia.® 

^ The Aulikara family, however, rose to prominance under 
Naravarman (known date 404 A.D.),® the son and successor of 

1. Jain, K.C., Malwa Through the Ages, p. 261. 

2. Mandasor Stone Inscription of »hc time of Naravarman, Sircar, SI, 
pp. 397 ff. 

8. El, XII., pp. 316 ff; XIII., p. 133. 

4. Early History of India, 307. fn. 1. 

6. The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 10 f. 

Mi. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 361-62; El, XIII, p. 133. 

7. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 283 ff. 

8. For a detailed criticism of this theory vide, Sharma, G.R,, IHQ., XXI, 
pp. 202. ff. 

9. Sircar, o/), cj/., pp. 397 ff. 
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darUar, JBBRAS, XVII, pt. Ib PP^ R-C., 

US ff; Sharma, Dasharatha, IG, vi, P 

pp. isiff. 

6. Sircar, op. cit., P. 398. j.gpoj.d in which 
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Inscription^ of the Malava years 493 and 629 and the fact that 
Chandragupta II conquered the Sakas of the Western India 
(a success which could hardly be accomplished if he did not 
rule over Malwa) indicate that Da^apura must have been sub- 
ject to the Gupta authority during the reign of Chandragupta 
II. And if Naravarman and Vi^vavarman (contemporaries of 
Chandragupta II) were subordinate to the imperial authority 
of the Guptas what is there to assume that Jayavarman and 
Sithhavarman were independent rulers ? Therefore, to us it 
appears to be a very reasonable assumption that these rulers 
were also subordinate to the Gupta authority and Jayavarman, 
the first king of the dynasty owed his royal glory to the Gupta 
emperor Samudragupta. 

The Taudheya Region 

In the pre-Gupta period the Yaudheyas were the most 
powerful state in North Rajasthan. Their history and im- 
portance during the Scythian period and their subsequent 
independence have been discussed in the preceding chapter. 
In the middle of the fourth century A.D. they were also incor- 
porated in the expanding GtJpla empire. Their history after 
their subordination to the Guptas is not known. However, in 
this connection we would like to draw the attention of the 
scholars to a very interesting fact. As is well known, a stone 
inscription of the Yaudheyas has been discovered from Bija- 
yagadh, about two miles to the .south-west of Bayana in the 
former Bharalpur state of Rajasthan." It is inscribed in Sanskrit 
language and from the point of view of script it may be dated 
c. fourth century A.D.^ It refers to a leader of Yaudheya 
tribe who was awarded the titles MahSrdja and MahasenUpati 

— Sircar, op, cit., p. 304. 

2. Fleet, CII, III, p. 261 f. 
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by the republic.^ His name has unfortunately been lost. Now 
from this very place, just near the fort wall where the above 
mentioned Yaudheya inscription was found, an inscription of 
the king Vishpuvardhana of the Varika tribe has been dis- 
covered.2 The epigraph states that the royalty and name of 
Vishnuvardhana were well-established and that he had per- 
formed the ceremony of Pundarika sacrifice,® The inscription 
also records the name ofhis three immediate ancestors, namely 
the father Yasovardhana, the grandfather Yaiorata and the 
great-grand-father Vyaghrarata, though they have not been 
given any royal titles. According to this document the king 
Vishnuvardhana was ruling in the year 428, obviously of the 
Krita-Malava era,^ corresponding to 370-71 A.D. expired or 
372-73 A.D- current. In the circumstances, it needs no argu- 
ments to prove that Vishnuvardhana must have been a sub- 
ordinate ruler under Samudragupta. Bijayagadh area was 
definitely included in the former Yaudheya state. This place 
is only two miles away from Bayana where the famous hoard 
of 1821 Gupta gold coins, the largest ever discovered in the 
country, was unearthed.® It may, therefore, be concluded that 
after the submission of the Yaudheyas Samudragupta appoint- 
ed Vishnuvardhana as his subordinate in this region. As dis- 
cussed above, the policy of appointing his partisans over the 
regions which were brought by him under his control w'as 
followed by him, in Kamarupa, Bundelkband-Baghelkhand 
and Malwa also. It is also quite possible that Varika tribe to 
which king Vishnuvardhana belonged was an off-shoot of the 
Malava tribe, for he, like the Malavas, used the Krita-Malava 
era, performed Vedic sacrifice (so popular among the various 
branches of the Malavas)® and himself alongwith his family 

Fleet, Gir, III, p. 251. 

2, Fleet., o/>. cit; pp. 252-254. 

— ibid,, p. 253. 

4. Fleet, hoc. cit. 

6. Alcekar, A.S., The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 310. 

6, Gf.cai. II. 



Ucjc!lhnr, h: iht Ar,f cj thr Cuf'.a Fnpir/ 09 

mcitibcrs bore nnincs populnr nmontt ibe ^»aIavT!?.' We, 
hov.'cvcr, ndniit li'.ni ib.c M’dnvn Unrap^c. of Virhnuvnrdhanri, 
though a po 5 sjhlliiy un-enntradJeted by nny hnovai fact of 
history, is yn to 1)0 definitely proved. 

Tht Vtlla(cJ.a Jr.vciicr, cf Fcjr.iihan in lU MidiUt cj iht 

Fi/lh Cretun 

Apart fioin the hialavn^ and Yr.iidliryns the history of 
any oilier tribe of Rajasthan rnnmnralcd in the Pr.ay.aga 
ti (via., thr Arjitrifiyanas and the Ahhtra'i) and the n.a'tirc of 
the political JeS'Up which .Samiidragttpta might have created 
in their tcrritoiirs is not bnown. Actually the history of 
Rnj.Tf.fh.nn durinfi the orensrr part of the fiffii century which 
saw the iiigh wntennarl; of Gupin iniperialinn is otily cursorily 
hnov.'n, though it r.nn hartily hr tloultird tlinl in ih.r ihirtl quar- 
ter of this century, i.e. till ahnm the end of the rule of Sh.nnd.n- 
gupin (l.n.st known date '107 .A.D.) greater part of at least 
northern, eaitrrn ami «outhrrn Rajasthan, ptnsihly the western 
region aim, continued to he rtded by lc>cal jyowrrs which 
accepted Gupta furcrainiy with varying degrees of fuhordin.a- 
tion. But no connected nrecunt of their ht.Mory is available 
from fiiiy .’tourer, 'rherr is, liowr.vcr, one. important r.vrnl 
wliirli throws ir-teieiting light on the pnlJn'cal turmoil in the 
souihern j ntl R ajns than, it is the poidble invasion of the 
Valfial.nr r*r ihi'^ area in the early scars, e.f the second half of 
the fifili crntuiy A D. A detailed harkgrnuml of tiir history of 
the Gupta-V.'ikfitaka relations is, howe.vrr, ncccss.ary to tinder- 
stand the catisc and the nature of this invasion. 

The Yfikapika dynn.sty of Vidarbha was by far the most 
important political power of southern India in the Gupta age. 
During the reign of Prnvnrascna I (c. 275-335 A,D.)* it bcc.amc 

}. The grandfather of Nandi Sonin r,f the Nandj.a Ytip.! Inscription (Ef, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 12 g.) tvns Prabhitgin (?) sTircilmna. Tlic rulers of 
tlic Mand.af.or in ihcsixih century A.D. had Eetilher.a ending names. 
Vir., Adilyavardhan.a, Dr.avyavardhana and VtshnUvardhan.'v. 

2. For the chronology of the Vfikatakas see E’JIIP, pp. 01-05; Mirashl, 
y.V,, Pahriloha Rajavetmia kS Ilihata tathS Ahliiltlho, pp. 7-10; ///Q,. 
XXIV, pp.‘ 148 IT. 
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an imperial power. He performed as many as four horse sacri- 
fices.^ But Rudrasena I, his grandson and successor, was 
defeated and killed by Samudragupta who incorporated the 
Vakafaka regions north of the Vindhyas in his empire.® During 
the reign of Chandragupta II, the Vakatakas became an ally 
of the Guptas when Prabhavatl, the daughter of Chandragupta 
II, was married to Rudrasena II, the grandson of Rudrasena 

I in c. 380 A.D. As she became a widow quite early in her 
life and to bear the burden of administration as the regent of 
her minor sons (one of whom, Divakarasena, died a premature 
death after the thirteenth year of his reign under the regency 
of Prabhavallgupta),® the influence of Chandragupta II in the 
Vakataka court became almost a political hold.* Pravarasena 

II (the second son of Rudrasena II), who assumed the 
reins of government in 410 A.D., ruled for about 30 years.® 
He was a man of amiable disposition and his relations 
with Kumaragupta I (416-455 A.D.), the step-brother of 
Prabhavatl were apparently very cordial.® He was greatly 
influenced by his mother who was alive at least till his 
23rd regnal year’ and was apparently very proud 
of her father's family.® But in the middle of the fifth century, 
when, on the one hand, Kumaragupta I became very old and 

— ^Sircar, S/, p. 443. 

2. The identification of Rudrasena I with Rudrasena of the Prayaga 

pra'sasti proposed by Jayaswal (Jiisl Ind , pp. 141 ff) and others 
(Mooherji, R.K., Gupta Empire, p. 23; cf. JHQ,. T, pt. If, p, 264) is 
doubted by Altekar p. 104; IC. IX, pp- 99 ff,). 

3. Mirashi, Vny-yVakdlaka Rajavamsa ka Itihasa laths Abhilekha, pp. 29- 
30; Altekar, A.S., AWT., pp. 111-116. 

4. AWT, p. 112. 

6. Cf. bis Pandhurna dSna'sasana of 29lh regnal year, (Mirasbi op, cit., 
p. 211). 

6. Now more than a dozen grants of Pravarasena II are available but 
none of them mentions any of his military achievements. 

7. Cf. his Tiro^T dSnapatra (Mirasbi. op. cit., p. 100). 

8. Cf. that Prabhavatl gives geneology of her father’s family in her own 
records and uses the cognomen-g«/i/5 even after her marriage. 
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tlic burden of the Gupta administration fell on the shoulders of 
young princes Skandagupta, Punigupia etc., and on the other, 
Narendrasena (c. 4'10-1(10 A.D.), the son of Pravarasena 11, 
became the master of the Vakataka kingdom, the. bond of blood 
relationship between the two royal houses obviou-sly became 
weaker. It was, therefore, not an vmnaiural ambition on the 
part of the Gupta princes to make a fresh attempt to bring the 
Vakafakas within the sphere of thrir inlhicncc. As has been 
shown in a recent .siudy,^ the Guptas did it when they gave help 
to the Nala king Bhavatiavarnian «tf Soutli Kosnla to invade 
the Vakafakas in that period. .-Vs Bhavaltavarman, after 
succeeding in conquering the Yaliataka capital itself, retired to 
Prayaga, the capital of the Gupta^,- and as it was probably he 
who issued the repousse coins bearing the title ‘Mahciuiradiiya’ 
and ‘ Vikranvaditya’ (the titles of Kumnragupia I and Skanda- 
gupta) and as he was (like Kumaragupta I) a dr.voicc of 
ICarttikeya and named his son Skandavarman (who became a 
devotee of lord Vishnu},’ it needs no further evidence to show 
that in this period the Nalas were a subordinate ally of the, 
Guptas and they invaded the Vakataka territory with the back-' 
and support of their overlords. 

But very* soon the tablc.s were turned when the founda- 
tions of the Gupta empire were shaken by the Pluna invasion* 

1. Goyal, S.R.,///C, pp, 25S.2G1. 

2. Cf. the Rich pur plitcs of nhiv.nfivMnmn . Tor tbc arguments to show 
thatPfay55.a and not P.'if.nliputra ’w.is the c.ipttal oP the Imperial 
Gupias, see Goyal, HIG, pp. 4l IT. 

3. I'or a detailed analysis of all tlicsc and other additional arguments cf. 
Goyal, HIG, pp. 253-261. 

— Verse 8, Bhimri Stone Pillar Inscription, Sircar, S!., p. 323.; 

— Junagarh Rock Inscription, Sircar, ibid, p, 309.; 
cf.aho q-^qfcTJsriirfrt 

ll 

— Sircar, ibid,, p. 808. 
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aiid tht war of succession broke out between Skandagupta and 
Ills rival brotlicrs.^ Taking advantage of ibis new situation 
Narendrasena not only reconquered his lost kingdom but, as is 
claimed in the Balaghat plates of his son Prithivishena II, 
impbsed his sovei-cignty over Kosala, Mckala and Malava.^ 
The Kosala kingdom of this record was obviously the Nala 
slate. Mckala, the region situated to the south of the upper 
tourscs of Narmada, was ruled over in this period by the 
Piindava king Bliaratabala, known from the Bamhani inscrip- 
tion.® Significantly the Pushyamitras, who according to the 
Bhitari record created great trouble for Skandaguplaj* are said 
to have been the inhabitants of Mckala in the Vishnu Puranafi 
Tims, the combined testimony of these sources very strongly 
suggests that Narendrasena paid the Guptas in their own coins 
arid encouraged Bliaratabala of the Pandava dynasty of the 
Pushyamitras who inhabited Mekala to carry out raids deep 
into the Gupta empire. 

But from our point of view the most important achieve- 
.ment of Narendrasena was his victory over Malava Janapada. 
So far scholars have identified it with Western Malava. But 

^ i 

ii Hii 

— Sircar, ibid., p. 309. 

— Mirashi, V.V., op, cit., p. 227. 
For details regarding various problems faced by Skandagupta cf,, HIG, 
pp. 260-280; 304 ff. 

3. Mirashi, pp. 228-236. 

rq:=qr^cr-fvr*vr?ifl'-?crJ^Rd?iofr 
^ »ftcrr 

^ErTf'Tcrl iivii 

— Sircar, op. cit., p. 322. 

6. Vishnu Purina, Wilson’s translation, p. 383. 

Cf. also Raychaudhuri, H.G., PHAI, p. 568; Jagannath, IHd,, XXII, 
pp. 112 ff; Thakur, U., IHQ,, XXXVII, pp. 279 ff. 
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now it lias been shown that in the fifth century A. D. Malwa 
was not as yet known as ‘Malava Janapada’; it was known as 
Avanti. As we have shown in the preceding chapter, the 
Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar region was known as Malava Janapada 
in the third century A. D. It had its capital at Malavanagara, 
modern Nagar in the Uniyara Tchsil of the former Jaipur 
state. The find-spots of the coins and inscriptions of the 
Malavas in that area prove this point conclusively. The 
situation apparently did not change in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The ^ar/iasii/rn of Vatsy ayana, usually assigned to 
the Gupta age,^ clearly distinguishes between Malava and 
Avanti Janapadas." In the eyes of Vatsyayana these were 
two distinct ocographical regions. Secondly, Varahamihira 
in his Bfihatsathhitd, composed in the sixth century A. D.,^ 
makes a similar distinction between Avanti and Malava 
regions and places the latter in the northern division.* As 
Varahamihira himself was an Avanliica i.c. a. resident of Avanti, 
this evidence cannot be lightly brushed aside. Thirdly, in the 
BhSgaVata PurUna, tlic date of which, according to Raychau- 
dhuri, is not far removed from the Later Gupta period, Malava 
Janapada was associated with Arbuda or Abu and was different 
from Avanti.® 

Thus it is apparent that at least till the sixth century 
A.D. Malava-dcsa was regarded as different from Malwa or 
Avanti. The Vakatakas themselves were aware of the differ- 
ence. For in the Ajanta Gave record, Harisheija Vakajaka 
claims to have brought Avanti (and not Malava) under the 
spheres of his in(luence.®^The combined testimony of the 

1. CA.y p. S24. 

2. KSmasBlra, 1.6.22, 24, 

3. C/4, pp. 321-323 . 

4. Shastri, A.M., India as Seen in the Brihat-Saihhila, pp. 4-8, 70 & 80. 

—Bbagvata Parana, 12.1.38 (Gita press edition) 
— Mirashi, VakSlaka Rajavamia kd Ilihdsa lathd Abhilekha, p. 202. 
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Balaghat plates'^ of Prithivishena II (c. 480 A.l).) and tlic 
Ajanta Cave Inscription- of Harishena (c. dOO A.D.), M'hen 
juxtaposed with the contemporarj' literary’ evidence noted 
above, very stronglj^ suggest that the two Vahataha records 
are referring to ttvo different territories. It may safely be sug- 
gested that when Prithirishena II Valcatalca claimed that the 
commands of his father Narendrasena were obe 3 ’ed by the 
rulers of Malava Janapada,® he was referring not to Malwa of 
the medieval records but to the Mala\*a Janapada i.e., Ajmet'- 
Tonh-Alet\ar region of Rajasthan. During the troubled period 
of c. 4:50 to 455 A.D. when Skandagupta'’s hands Avere ffdl 
^vith the Pushj'amitra and Huna in\'asions and the war of 
succession, Narendrasena could have proceeded from Mekala 
and Bundelkhand (\\'hich was ruled b)’ the Uchchahalpas 
whose king \^yaghra is known to have been a padanudhyata of 
Pfithivishena II)^ to the Malava janapada of Rajasthan. Thus 
this line of enquir 3 ’' rex'cals a x’-eq' important chapter of the 
history of Rajasthan in the middle of the fifth centur 3 ’’ A.D. 
and shoxx's that, at least for some time, this part of the countr 3 ' 
had to accept the overlordship of the Vakatakas of the 
Deccan. This episode reminds one of the similar adx'entures 
of the Rashtrakutas in Malwa and Rajasthan in the early 
mediex''al period. 

But the Vaka taka domination ox^er the Malax*a janapada 
of Rajasthan xvas not destined to last X’-er 3 ' long. Actualb' the 5 ^ 
xvere not in a position to take advantage of their conquests 
partly because, like the Sataxahanas of the earlier penod and 
the Raslitrakutas of the later epochs, they xvere too deeply 

1. Mirashi, op. oii., pp. ff; El., IX, pp. 267 ff; XXII, pp. 207 fT. 

2. Miraski, op. cit., pp. 254 ff. 

y¥qf%^cr5iTw‘^tr 

. — ^Balaghat pJates. Mirashi, op.<il.,'p. 227. 

qr^fc^rnt 

— Naebanc-Vi-Talai and Gary Inscriptions, 'Mirashi, 
op. cit., pp. 2SB and £4l. 
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involved in the politics of the Deccan to pay much attention 
to their northern possessions, partly because of the geographi- 
cal difficulties involved and partly because of their unequal 
strength in comparison to that of the mighty Guptas who, 
under Skandagupta, very soon recovered from their temporary 
difficulties. 

From th<t. Mandasor Stone Inscription^ of Malava (Vik 
rama) year 524 (467 A.D.) we learn that a certain king 
Prabhakara, who defeated the enemies of the Guptas^ was 
ruling over western Malwa and obviously, the adjoining 
regions of southern Rajasthan. Unfortunately the epigraph 
neither gives the full name of this ruler nor discloses the iden* 
tity of his family. It is quite possible that he was not at all 
connected with the ‘Aulikara’ or ‘Varman’ family of Manda-' 
sor, the last known member of which viz., Bandhuvarman 
(known date 436 A.D.)^ or his successor either voluntarily 
transferred his allegiance from the Guptas to the Vakatakas or 
was forced to accept the overlordship of the latter. In either 
case it will have to be assumed that Prabhakara, a partisan of 
the Guptas, succeeded in expelling the aggressive Vakatakas 
from western Malwa and southern Rajasthan. Alternately, it 
is also possible that the Vakatakas ousted the Varmans from 
western Malwa and southern Rajasthan and Prabhakara (a 
relation of Bandhuvarman ?) succeeded in re-imposing his 
authority and Gupta suzerainty over his paternal kingdom. It 
is also not beyond the bounds of possibility that the reference 
in the Junagarh pra’sasti of Skandagupta^ to the hostile kings 
“who were so many serpents lifting their hoods in pride and 
arrogance”® includes a reference to the rebellious Varmans, 

1. Sircar, SI, pp. 406 ff. 

2. i 

— ibid., p. 408. 

8. Mandasor Stone Inscription, Sircar, ibid., pp. 299 ff, 

4. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 307 ff. 

6. Fleet, C//, III, p. 62. 
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aggressive Vakatalcas and their supporters. But Skandagupta 
subdued them^ with the help of his local representatives (such 
as Prabhakara) “who were so many Garudas”.” In any case, it 
is certain that Prabhakara had succeeded in doing so by 456 
A.D. because, according to the Junagarh record in that year, 
Gupta sovereignty was acknowledged as far as Surashtra. 
Obviously the Varman kingdom situated to the east of 
Surashtra could not have been an independent state at that 
time. 

The Huna invasion : First and second phases 

During the middle of the fifth century A.D. the greatest 
single external danger that threatened the security of the Gupta 
empire was the invasion of the Hunas, a ferocious tribe of 
Central Asia. The first invasion of this tribe on India took place 
probably in c. 370 A.D., for now it can be hardly doubted 
that the Juan-Juan of the Chinese records and the Chionites 
of the Roman writers, who are said to have invaded Iran in 
the third century and the Indian borderlands in the fourth 
century A.D. were no other than the Hephthalite Huns, the 
Hunas of Sanskrit literature.® They came into India from 
Bactria or Vahllka. Kalidasa in his Raghuvaihsa, which was 
composed in the last decade of the fourth century,* places them 
in Vahllka.® They were obviously also identical with the Vahll- 

iRii 

— Sircar, op. cit., p. 305. 

2. Fleet, op, cit., p. 62. 

3. Goyal, ffld, pp, 173-174. 

4. Ibid., pp. 217 ff. According to this recent study Kalidasa was patronis- 
ed both by Samudragupta and Cliandragupta II (p. 219). 

IRtsll 

rfT ^ 1 

I 1 1 

— Raghtwnmsit, IV. 
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kas who wepe repulsed by the king Chandra/ (probably 
identical with Samudragupta)^ of the Meharauli Iron Pillar 
inscription. In any case, the fact that the Hephthalitc 
Huns crossed the Hindukush and invaded Peshawar 
sometime before 400 A.t)., has been explicitly mentioned by 
Fa-hsien.^ But this invasion of the Hunas had nothing to 
do with Rajasthan. However, their second invasion which 
took place during the last years of the reign of Kumara- 
gupta I, influenced this region at least indirectly. The 
credit of repulsing these invaders at that time goes to 
Kumaragupta Ts son and successor Skandagupta.^ It is gene- 
rally believed that he defeated the Huna invaders in or shortly 
after 456 A.D. but before 456 A.D. Now it has been almost 
established thnt, on the one hand Kumaragupta I was alive till 
466 A.D.® and, on the other, all the major wars of Skanda- 

— Sircar, SI, p, 283. 

For the various suggestions regarding the identification of Chandra of 
the Meharauli inscription vide Seth, H.C., JIH, XXVI, pp. 177 if.; 
Majumdar, K.G.^ JRASB {L) IX, 1943, pp. 179 ff.; Ancient India, 
1952, p. 246j CA, pp«20 fif.j Shastri, H.P., El, XII., pp. 315; Banerji, 
R.b., AIG, p. 10 f.; Raychaudhuri, H.C, PHAI, p. 481; Basak, R.G., 
HJIEI. pp. 13 ff.; Hoernlc, /<4,XX'l, pp. 43-44; Jayaswal, K.P., 
JBORS, XVIII, pp. 31 ff; Altekar, A.S„ JlHIP, p. 21; Dandekar, R.N., 
Hist. Gup.; pp, 27 f; Sharma, (i.K.,IHQ,, pp. 202 ff. 

2. Goyal, HIG, pp. 201 ff. 

3. Giles, H.A., The Travels of Fa-hsien, p. l4. 



—Sircar, 0 ^. cit., pp. 323^24. 

lltfH 

— Sircar, ibid., p. 309. 

The ‘Mlechchhas’ of the Junagarh record were identical with the 
Hnnas of the Bhitari inscription. They may have advanced into 
Central India about the end of Kumaragupta’s reign (ibid, fn. 3); For 
details, cf. Raychaudhuri, H.C., PHAI, p. 670; Pande, R.B., Historical 
and Literary Inscriptions, p, 93 fn. 4; Ghattopadhyaya, S. EHNI, p. 180; 
Ghaudhary, R.K., JBRS, XLV., p. Ill 

6. A silver coin of Kumaragupta I dated G.E. 136 1465 A.b.) was seen 
by V. Smith (JASB, 1894, p. 176). 
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gupta, including his struggle against the Hunas, were fought 
and won pretty long before the early months of the Gupta year 
126 (455 A.D.).^ It means that the Hunas had invaded but 
were repulsed during the lilc lime of Kumaragupta I and that 
Skandagupta defeated them, not as ruling sovereign but as a 
prince only.= 

The storj' of this Huna invasion on the Gupta empire 
(Rajasthan was included in it at that time) is mainly known 
from the Bhitari Stone Inscription^ of Skandagupta. But un- 
fortunately it does not give any detail as to the route adopted 
by the invaders aid the place where the Gupta-Huna struggle 
took place. It is, therefore, very surprising that many scholars 
have opined, without any proof whatsoever, that the Hunas 
succeeded in penetrating the very heart of the Gupta empire.* 
As regards Rajasthan® itself, it is almost unanimously believed 
that this region became the victim of the Huna depredations in 
this period. Upendra Thakur agrees with this general assump- 
tion.® According to Jagannath" the Hunas came to India in 
455 A.D. via Bolan pass near Quetta and the object of their 
invasion were Surashtra and Malwa from where they advanced 
towards Rajasthan. He has argued that the Upper Helmand 
valley was known as Zabulistan, after the term jabula, (or 
Jabol) the title of the Huna kings. But it has not yet been 
conclusively proved that the Hunas who gave their name to 

1. According to the Junagarh inscription Skandagupta had defeated all 
of his enemies and appointed Patnadatta as governor of Surashtra 
before the dam of the Sudarsana lake once again burst its embankment 
in the early part (in the month of Bhadra) of the year 136 (G.E.). 

2. Ibid., p. 194-197. 

3. Sircar, op. cii,, pp. 323-24. 

4. According to R.G. Majumdar 'they advanced still further into the 
heart of India’ {CA, p. 26). 

cf. Also, Ja^nnatb, PIHG, 1940, p, 60; Sharma, D., IC, III, pp. 

379 ff. For criticism of this view, vide JBRS, XLV, 1969, pp. H8- 
119; Goyal, HIG, pp. 286 ff. 

6. Rajaslkan Through ths Ages, Vol. I, p. 61. 

6, Thakor, Upendra, The Hunas in India, pp, 93, 112. 

7. Jagannath, PIHC, 1958, p. 160 f. 
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this part of the Helmand valley vere ihe same who invaded 
India during the reign of Skandagupta. On the other hand, 
the discovery of two short inscriptions from Uruzgan bearing 
the name of Mihirakula may indicate that this region was con- 
quered by the Hunas in the sixth century A.D. The argument 
that Skandagupta appointed a new governor in Surashtra 
because of the Huna menace^ is pointless because Skandagupta 
is said to have appointed new governors in many (lit. ‘all’) 
provinces.^ So far as the special qualities of Parpadatta, 
enumerated in the Junagarh record, are concerned they did 
not have anything to do with Skandagupta’s anxiety regard- 
ing the possibility of Huna invasion of western India, because 
obviously, this description is imaginary and was intended to 
please Purnadatta, the hero of the epigraph. After all, how 
could the poet of this pra'sasti living in Surashp'a know the 
chain of thought of the Emperor living far away in the imperial 
capital ? Thus the evidence of the Junagarh inscription does 
not throw either direct or indirect light on the supposed Huna 
invasion on Surashtra, Malwa and Rajasthan. 

Another record which supposedly throws some light on 
the Huna invasion on Rajasthan is the Mandasor Stone Ins- 
cription dated in the Malava years 493 and .529 (436 and 
472 A.D.).3 According to this epigraph the guild of the silk- 
weavers got a temple of Sun god built atDa^apura in 436 A.D. 
By the year 472 A.D. ‘in the course of a long time, under 
other kings, the temple was cither damaged or had fallen into 

1, Sinha, DKH, pp, 46-46; Sircar, op. oil,, p. 309, fn. 6. 

^ 

{^) 

19911 

— Sircar, op. cit., p. 309. 

Sircar, op. cit., pp. 200 flT. 
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‘disrepair’,^ and the same guild got it repaired in that year. 

It waste celebrate this achievement that this inscription was 

engraved. Now this record refers to the king Kumaragup a 
in such a way that it is not clear whether the author o 
record associated him with the earlier date or later on . 

There has been therefore, a long Venter- 

correct interpretation of the relevant passage. Wi , 

ing into this controversy, with which """g. 4 on 

concerned, we submit that the suggestion of B P- 
this point seems to be the best. He has argue t a ^ . 

agupta I wa, ruling in the year A-D. and 

n of the Sarnatii Buddhist Stone fu. might 

ruling emperor in the year 473 A.D, 
have been ruling in 473 also), the ^ “f intelligent 

of the silk weavers introduced an ^ only 

imagination by referring to the emperor Kama g p 
once. Thus this record makes it quite obvtous Gnpm 

reignty was *e period from 436 to 

472 A.D .« However, m this inscription P 

472 A.D. has been described as a g 

because after referring to Bandhuvarma , 


3. 


Plea,, cn, m, p. 63, Da.,e.,ha Sf' 

part of this building was drsUoyed if central India in the 

fakes it as a reference to 3^9 But according to 

D.C. Sircar this ‘passage may j-jj^ j^jngdom by the Hnnas, 

hostile kings and not to the 

^hich probably took place later’ {5/, p. S06,fn.). 

^|?fT 1 

vwiw 6i<i)sfn 

For various interpretations cf. 

pp.79ff;Sbarrna^^^^^^^ /^!’lV,PP 361^1 Mookc.., 
jm, xvni. pp. 118 ff, Sh^tn. g 2 , 

D.N. fC, V, 331 fi Majumdar, R.C„ JV«/r. pp 


4. Sinha, DKM, p. 70. 

6. Sircar, SI, pp- 328-29. 

6 . JIHIP,P;^^^- 
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ruler of this region in 436 A.D., the inscription does not men- 
tion his successors. On the other hand, it has been vaguely, 
though significantly, stated that in this period several kings 
(the Sanskrit plural i mplying at least three) ruled whose nam- 
es have not been given. ^ The reference to the damaged (?) 
condition of the sun temple has also been taken as an indica- 
tion of the invasion of outsiders who could have been respon- 
sible for this damage. On the basis of these two facts it has 
been maintained by Dasharatha Sharma^ and many others^ 
that the t rouble which this region faced in between 436 and 
A.D. was caused by the Huija invasion, which is known 
to have taken place in or shortly before 465 A.D. But avail- 
able evidence does not prove this point conclusively. The non- 
mention of the local kings in this record dees not have any- 
thing to do with the possibility of the invasion of the Hunas 
on Malwa and southern Rajasthan in this period. One of the 
other kings’ of this period, who do not find mention by their 
names in this epigraph, was obviously Prabhakara who was the 
local ruler of this region in 467 A.D.« He is said to have 
fought against and driven out the enemies of the Guptas® from 
this region. These enernies could have been the Vakatakas who, 
as we have already shown earlier, invaded the Malava Jana- 
pada in this period. Thus there is hardly any need to visualise 
the existence of the Huna kings or their subordinates in this 
part of the country in the middle of the fifth century. As 


■—Sircar, Sf, p. 309. 

2. /e. Ill, p. 379 ff. 

3. Thakur,U., The Hums in India; pp. 72-73; Dandekar, RN., Hist. 
Gup , pp. 133-36. 

4. Mandasor Stone Inscription of the time of PrabhSkara-Malava year 
624, Sircar, o/». «•/., pp. 406 tr. 

— Sircar, ibid, p. 400, 
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regards the damage to the Sun temple some scholars including 
D.C. Sircar^ maintain that the inscription merely refers to the 
fact that the temple had fallen into desrepair — something which 
was quite possible after a lapse of 3(1 years. Even if it is to be 
assumed that it was damaged by invaders, where is the necess- 
ity to identify them with the Hunas in particular ? As is well 
hnown, the Hunas who came with Toramana were not hostile 
to Hinduism and Toramana himself was, as revealed by his 
coins, a de\'out worshipper of the Sun god.^ In view of these 
facts we find it very difficult to believe that any part of Raja- 
sthan was directly invaded or occupied by the Hunas in the 
middle of the fifth century A.D., though, being a part of the 
Gupta empire, the north-western frontier of which was invad- 
ed by this ferocious tribe, it must have felt indirect strains of 
this invasion. 

Rajasthan and the AiiUkara (Vardhana) Empire 

During the reign of Budhagupta the hold of the emperor 
over the various provinces became weaker and the Uchchakal- 
pas transferred their allegiance to the Vakatakas, as is evident 
from the Nachne-ki-Talai and Ganj inscriptions® of Vyaghra 
who claims to have been a padanudhyata of Prithivlshena IIA 
In this period the western provinces including West Malwa, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat also appear to have slipped from the 
hands of the Guptas. The power which spearheaded this 
revolt was probably the Vardhana dynasty of Da^apura the 
kings of which were either descendants of Prabhakara or were 
responsible for the end of the rule of his dynasty in this region. 

It is also quite possible that they were the descendants of the 
earlier Varman family of Mandasor as, like (he Varmans, 

1. SI, p. 306, fn. 2. 

2. Thakur, op. cit., p. 262. 

3. Mirasbi, V.V., VSkotaka RajaoamSa kS Itihasa talha Abhilekha, pp. 239 
ff.j Studies in Indology, Vol. II, pp. 67 ff. 

— Mirashi, V.V., Vdka(aka Rajaoam'sa ka Itihasa tathd Abhilekha, 
pp. 239-241. 
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their family is also said to have been famous for its Aulikara 
crest 

Until recently the history of West Malwa and South 
Rajasthan from 467 A.D., the date of Pfabhakara,^ to the year 
532 A.D., the date of the Mandasor inscription of Ya^odhar- 
man-Vishnuvardhana, was not known.^ It was, therefore, 
believed that Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana was an upstart 
and that Western Malwa, Rajasthan and Gujarat continued to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Guptas till his rise.^ But 
now new epigraphic and literary evidence has come to light 
on thebasis of which the history of Rajasthan and the adjoining 
regions in the first half of the sixth century A.D. may be recon- 
structed in greater detail. One such inscription is the Mandasor 
inscription of Maharaja Gauri of the Manavayani family.'^ It 
refers to one Narendra Adityavardhana who was apparently 
the overlord of Gauri. In this recordAdiiyavardhana is said 
to have been the conqueror of his enemies whose identity is, 
however, not disclosed. Another epigraph found from Chhoti 
Sadri®i (near Nccmuch) gives the year 647 of apparently Malava 
Era (400 A.D.) for Gauri, which may be taken as the date of 
Adityavardhana also. Neither of these documents refers to 
Budhagupta, the contemporary Gupta emperor. It is, therefore, 
quite possible, though not finally proved, that Adityavardhana 
did not acknowledge their suzerainty. 

Adityavardhana was probably succeeded by Dravyavar- 
dhana of Avanti mentioned in Brihatsamhitu of Varahamihira.’ 

— ^^.^nda?or Stone Inscription of Yatodharman-MSlava year 580, 
Sircar, SF, p. 413, 

2. Mandasor Stone Inscription-Malara yc.ar 624. 

— Sircar, op. at. pp. 40G ff. 

3. Sircar, iln'd., pp. 411 ff. 

4. Sinha, B.P., DKM, pp. C2 ff. 

5. Sircar, cp. cit„ pp. 410-411; El, pp. 127-132; XXXlll, pp. 205 ff. 

C. El, XX-X. pp. 120-127; IHQ., XXXIII, pp. 314 ff. 

7. LXXXVI. 1.4,a5 quoted by Mirashi, Hid, XXXIII, 

pp. 314-320; Studies in Ir.dologj, Vcl. I, pp. 206-212; Vet. II, pp. 
1S0.181. 
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On t])c one band, tliis ruler could not have flourished earlier 
than the dale of Prabhakara, i.c., 407 A.D. and, on (he other, 
he cannot be placed after 567 A.D., (he date of the death of 
Varahamihira.^ He may be reasonably placed in the early 
decades of the sixth ccniurj'. Thus, now we know about three 
rulers — Adityavardhana (known date 400 A.D.), Dravyavar- 
dhana (who flourished some time in the first half of the sixth 
century) and Vishnuvardhana fknown dale 532 A.D.) — who 
ruled over West Malwa and Soutli Rajasthan, who assumed 
Vardhana ending names and ruled almost immediately one 
after another. Apparently, therefore, they were related to each 
other. Possibly Dravyavardhana was (lie successor of Aditya- 
vardhana and ynsodhaiman— Vishnuvardhana was the 
successor of the former." 

The rulers of the house of Yaiodharman — Vishnuvar- 
dhana were very powerful monarchs indeed They were the 
overlords of the Maitrakas of Valabhl also, for it cannot be 
maintained (hat the lulcrs of Gujarat continued to accept the 
suzerainty of the Guptas even when Western Malwa had be- 
come independent. Further, it is apparent that the Vardhanas 
were ruling over (he adjoining areas of southern Rajasthan 
from the time of Adityavardhana onwards as is proved by the 
Chhoti Sadri inscription of Gauri.^ During the reign of 
Yaiodharman — Vishnuvardhana they appear to have become 
(he masters of (he greater part of Rajasthan. This is proved 
by several lines of evidence. Firstly, (his ruler claims to have 
conquered the territory extending upto the Himalayas^ (iuhina- 
sikharind). It indicates that the region north to the southern 

1. Scngupla, P.C., Ancient Indian Chronology, p. 276, 

2. Mirasbi is of the vjew that Dravyavardhana was probably the father of 
Vishnuvardhana. 

3. BI, XXX, pp. 120 ff.; IHQ,, XXXIII, pp, S14 ff. 

— Mandasor Stone pillar Inscription, 

Sircar, op. cit., p. 4l9, 
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lajasthan was included in his empire. Secondlyj in his un- 
iated Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription^ it is expressly stated 
hat even Dhatiran, i.e. the desert region was included in his 
;mpire. Now according to Amarakosha^ both Dhanvdn and Mam 
stand for Marudesa, i.e. desert region, Marwar and the region 
)f Thar desert, comprising Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Banner and 
Jodhpur districts of modern Rajasthan. The 'Girriar inscrip- 
ion® of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman of the year 72 (150 
\.D.) also refers to Maru-Dhanvan. Thus the reference to the 
rule of Ya^odharman — ^Vishnuvardhana over Dhanvan clearly 
indicates the inclusion of Marudesa in his empire. We feel 
that this line of evidence, to which scholars have not paid 
much attention so far, is very important for the reconstruction 
of the history of the Vardhana rule in this part of the country. 
Thirdly, from the Mandasor stone inscription of M.E, 589* 
we gather that the region under the control of one of the 
Rajasthaniyas of Ya^odharman — Vishnuvardhana was bound- 
ed by the Arabian Sea, the Vindhya, the Reva or Narmada 
and the Pariyatra or the western Vindhya together with the 


nvu 

— ibid. 


2 - 

Amarakosba, Kanda II, Bhutnivarga, 6 
(Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series cd.) 

—Bhagavata Purma, 1.10.36. 

According to Monier Williams Dhanva (Dhanvan) means dry soil or 
a desert {A Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 609). Perhaps southern Pai^j , 
of Marwar was called Dhanva. Cf. Ojha, TTHT'Bxsi^ of h' 

Eajputana, Vol. I, p. 1., fn, 1; Vol. IV, pt. I, p. i/RcV, B.N.. 
ka Itihdsa, pt. I, p. 4. 

8. Sircar, op. cit., p. 177. 

4. pp. 411-417. 
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Arivvalli range.* And lastly, it is quite possible that the Later 
Guptas of the Malava-Janapada which, as we have shown 
clscwlicrc, is to be located in the Ajmcr-Tonk-Mcwar area, 
accepted the suzerainty of Ya^odharman — Vishnuvardhana. 
Tlrus, almost the whole of Rajasthan, barring perhaps its 
northern and north-eastern icgion.', appears to have been 
under the direct or indirect sway of the Vardhana empire. 

The discovery of the two fragmentary inscriptions- from 
Chitorgarh has thrown more light on the relations of Ya^o- 
dharman — Vishnuvardhana with Southern Rajasthan, i.e., 
Mewnr region. These inscriptions have been edited 
by D.C, Sircar and G.S. Gai. They re.ccmblc in script, langu- 
age and details the Mandasor inscription of YaSodharman — 
Vishnuvardhana of the year 58f) M.E. (632 A.D.)® They 
have been assigned the first half of the sixth century A.D. In 
the Mandasor inscription we find a reference to a family of the 
the Naigamas,^ i.e. Vanijas or merchants, whose members 
served as high dignitaries of Ya^odharman— Vishnuvardhana. 
The histor}' of this family commenced with one Shashthidatta 
whose son was Varahadasa. The latter was the father or 
brother of or identical with Ravikirfi. Ravikirti had three sons : 
Bhagavaddosha, Abhayadatta, who was the Rajasthanlya of 
the land bounded by the Vindhya, the Reva, the Pariyatra 
and the Sindhu,® and Doshakumbha. The last of them had 

1. H rcg. c{. I Rl I i 

(s) qig; ii^ii 

— Mandasor Stone Inscription — Mfilava year 689, 
Sircar, SI, pp. 416-410. 

2. El, XXXIV, pp. 63-68. 

3. Sircar, 0 /). «t., pp, 411-417. 

4. According to Atnarahosha naigama and vanija arc synonyms : 

6, Sircar, »p^ 416-410. 
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two sons, Dharmadosha, who succeeded Abhayadatla as 
Rajasthanlya, and Daksha alias Nirdosha, the hero of the 
inscription who got a well excavated in the memory of his 
uncle Abhayadatta in the year 589 M.E.(=632 A. D.) during 
the reign of Yasodharman- — Vishnuvardhana. 

Now, the fragmentary inscriptions from Ghitor men- 
tioned above also describe the religious activity of a Rajas- 
thanlya (whose name along with the name of his suzerain has 
been lost) of Dasapura and Madhyama, i.e. ancient Madhy- 
amika in Rajasthan. This Rajasthanlya was the son of Vishnu- 
datta and the grandson of one Varaha who has been describ- 
ed as best among merchants.^ 

The editors of the inscriptions have rightly suggested 
that the Varaha of the fragmentary Ghitor inscriptions is 
identical with the Varahadasa of the Mandasor inscription, 
for both of them sprang in the families of famous merchants, 
bore identical names and belonged to the same period and 
region.2 

Thus, it would appear that towards the close of the fifth 
century or the beginning of the sixth century Gauri of the 
Manavayani family who administered over a part of Mewar 
and Mandasor region was replaced by the members of the 
Naigama or Vanija family of Varaha or Varahadasa. Varaha 
had at least two sons, Vishnudatta and Raviklrti. Perhaps 
the first to become the Rajasthanlya of that region was Vishnu- 
datta’s son, the hero of Ghitor epigraphs whose name is not 
traceable in the fragmentary inscriptions. On his death, his 
cousin Abhayadatta, the son of Raviklrti was appointed the 
Rajasthanlya. He was succeeded by his nephew Dharmadosha, 
the son of Doshakumbha. 

Thus, the combined testimony of the Ghhoti Sadri, the 
Mandasor and the Ghitor documents conclusively proves that 
southern Rajasthan was ruled over by the viceroys of the Var- " 
dhana emperors throughout at least the last decade of the fifth 
and the early decades of the sixth century A.D. Here it is 

1. The Researcher, Vol. V-VI, 1964-66, p, 8. 

2. El, XXXIV, pp. 65-66 . 
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Panjab is proved by his Kura Stone Inscription,^ discovery of 
the coins from this region- and the testimony of the Kuvalaya- 
mdld of Udyotanasuri which refers to his rule over Pavvaiya ® 
His occupation of U.P. is proved by the Kuvalayatndld which 
mentions a certain Harigupta born in the Gupta lineage as 
his guru.^ This Harigupta has been identified with the Hari- 
gupta of Pafichala coins of the sixth century A.D.^ Further 
the discovery of Toramana’s coins from U.P. and of his seals 
from Kausambi® prove that the whole of modern U.P. was 
occupied by him. His rule over Bihar and Bengal is evidenced 
by the Arya-manjusrl-mula-kalpaj the testimony of which is not 
opposed to any known facts of history. 

But what about Rajasthan ? Did tlie Hunas under Tora- 
mana penetrate Rajasthan also ? The evidence at our disposal 
is not very conclusive. So far no inscription of the Hunas 
themselves has been discovered from this region and the 
Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription® of Yasodharman-Vishnu- 
vardhana who was the sovereign of the greater part of 
Rajasthan in the first Izalf of the sixth centuiy A.D. refers to 
the Hunas in a contemptuous way.® Further, he claims that 
even the ‘famous king Mihirakula, whose head had never 
previously been brought into the humility of obeisance to any 

1. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 422-424. 

2. Chattopadhyaya, S., ^arty History of North India, p. 194, Narain, A.K., 
JNSI, XXIV, pp. 41 £F. 

3. KuoalayamatS, quoted in the Bharatiya VidyS, II, pt. I., p. 84. 

— Kuvatqyamala, quoted in the Bharatiya Vidya, II, 
pt. I, p. 84. 

5. Mehta, N.G., J50I2A'. XIV, pp. 23 3; IHQ,; X.KXIII, pp. 355 ff. 
Altckar, Coinagt, pp. 318-321. 

8. Sharma, G.R., Excavations of Kausambi, 1957-59, p. 16 f. 

srrf=^ 

— quoted from Jayas\v'ar5 Imperial History of India. 

8. Sircar, op- cit., pp. 418-120. 

0. Ibid., Verse It. 
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Chalukyas of Gujarat under Durlabharaja defeated the Hij*' 
when he was returning from a military expedition.^ Thus 
quite obvious that the Hunas were an important factor iir 
politics of Rajasthan in the early medieval period, 
importance could not be achieved without an effective 
over this part of the country by them at least for abrief pei^ 
But there is no evidence of a major Huna adventure in 
general and in Rajasthan in particular in the post-Yasorl'^^^ 
man period. Therefore, the importance which they acqr 
in the socio-political life of this region must have had its 
in their empire-building activities of the first half of the 
century A.D. 
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than 


Secondly, there ace several indications of the fact^ 
the Hunas penetrated Western India including Rajaf^°^^ 
sometimes in this period. These indications assume signifij^ 
if we remember that they are not known to|have Jaunche/^ 
massive aggression on our country after the first half q 
sLxth century A.D., though isolated conflicts of indi^'^P®^* 
powers with them are on record in the post-Gupta 
Therefore, all the evidence which suggests substantial acT^ 

I Q 1 « ♦- 1-1 

meats of the Hunas must relate to their invasion of eitha 
middle, of the fifth century or of the first half of 
century A.D., preferably the latter. Now, in their 
invasions the Hunas were not successful and were repu 
Skandagupta probably before they could cross the 
western frontiers or immediately afterwards. Therefon, 

' ll *Vi* 

ever evidence we have at our disposal regarding 
successes in Western India may, with some degree of 
lity, be ascribed to Toramana and Mihirakula. In this 
tion we would first draw the attention of scholarj^^^^^^^^ 
testimony of the Jaina author Somadeva Suri, who Bi<j 
in the tenth century A.D. In his work Nitivakydmritq 
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1. Thakur, op. dt., p. 216. 

2- pjfrq'Tfcf: 

p. 79 (Bombay edition). 
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referred to a tradition which says that a Huna king (obviously 
Mihirakula) had conquered Ghitrakuta. Some scholars have 
identified this place with the place of the same name, situated 
on the bank of the river Mandakinl (Payasvani) near Karvi, 
a town of district Banda in U.P.^ But we feel that it is better 
to identify this place with Chitor (ancient Madhyamika) which 
v/as also famous as Ghitrakuta. For example, the Udaipur 
inscription of the time of Guhila Rajamalla ofV.S. 1515 
(1488 A.D.)‘- speaks of Arisimha as having given up his life in 
the protection of Ghitrakuta (Ghitor). There are host of other 
such references which prove that Ghitor was famous as Ghitra- 
kuta in ancient and early medieval periods.^ A more positive 
evidence of the incursion of the Hunas into Rajasthan is pro- 
vided by the Bhimchauri inscription of Kota region in which 
one Dhruvasvaml, whose name is written in the Gupta script, 
is said to have fallen fighting against the Huna army;^ Tiiird- 
ly, the numismatic evidence of the association of the tiunas 

1. Tbakur, U., o/>. Cl/., p. 136 and fn. 1., cf. Chaudhary, R.K., JDRS, 
XLV, 1959, p. 118, fn. 37. 

2. Gf. Bhandarkar's List. , No . 862. 

3. — Bonai grant XVI, p. 211) refers to Buddhist MayOravariisa 

whiQh originally came from the Ghitrakuta mountain. 

— Haribhadra Suri, who propagated Jainism in Uie eighth century 
A.D. was a priest of Jitari, a ruler of Ghitrakuta {Purdlanaprabandha 
Samgraha, pp. 103 If., cd. by Jinavijaya Muni, Galcutta, 1936). 

— Benaras. copper Plate of the Kalachuri ICarna refers to Ilarsha 
Guhila as ‘Ghitrakuta. bhupaJa’ (El, II, p. 33G). 

— ^Radhanpur and Wan i grant of Rashtrakuta Govinda III refer to 
Ghitrakuta (El, VI, p. 248). 

— The 'Chitrakutlya sila^^hata’ is mentioned in an inscription dated 
V.S. 1221 of the temple of Farsvanatha at Phalodhi (Prdchtna Lekha 
Samgraha, No. 21), 

— Jinavallabha propagated Vidhimarga, from Ghitrakuta in. the early 

twelfth century. (Jain, K.G., Ancient Cities and Towns of Rajasthan, 
p. 231). 

— A Ghitor Inscription of 1278 A.D. refers to Tejasirhha as the lord of 
Ghitrakuta (Annual Report of the Rajputana Museifm, Ajmer, 1923; No. 
8,P. 3). 

— Rishivard.ba.^na Suri composed NaladamayantJrasa in 1.455. A.D. at 
Ghitrakuta-giri (Jaina Gurjara Kaoiyom by M.D. Desai. p. 48: cf. Jain. 
K.G., op. «•/., p. 233). ^ 

4. Sharma, D., RTA, p. 61. 
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with Rajasthan is also quite strong. As is well known, the coins 
of the HOnas have been discovered from a large number of 
ancient sites of this region.^ Somewhere in Marwar a hoard 
consisting of 175 Indo-Sassanian coins belonging to the Sas- 
sanian Bust type of Toramana were discovered and examined 
by Hocrnle. The obverse device of these coins bore the king’s 
bust to right and the reverse that of a fire-altar with suppor- 
ters." Hoernle has assigned all these coins to Toramana.^ 
Further a smaller class of copper coins bearing king’s head of 
Sassanian type on the obverse and a Chakra or Sun-wheel on 
the reverse with the legend Tora or with the name of Zobola 
or Jabula have been assigned to Toramana. They were dis- 
covered in Eastern Panjab and Rajputana.'^ Abaneri, Khoh, 
Raniyawas, Khejroli, Losal (Distt. Sikar), Sambhar, Desuri, 
Nagor, Jalor, Cholitan, Sardargarh, Piplaj, Saira-Ranakpur 
Road, JunakItcda(Distt. Jhalawar)and Mewarhave also yielded 
silver and copper coins of the later Hunas in large numbers.® 
According to Disalkar the famous Gaihia (Gadhaiya) coins of 
the Hunas were nothing more than a rude imitation of the 
Sassanian and local Indian coinage.® As many as 3871 Silver 
and copper Gadliiya coins of three varieties were found in 
different sites of Rajputana, they were obviously current in 
this part of the country from the beginning of the seventh to 
the close of the eleventh century.’ Thus it is quite apparent 
that the Hunas were remembered by the subsequent Indian 
dynasties through their imitations of Huna coinage, the speci- 
mens of which are found all over Rajasthan. This was not 

1. Hoernle, PASB, 1809, p. 229. 

2. Thakur, U., op. cit., p. 283. 

3. Hoernle, op, cit. 

4. Thakur, op. cit., pp. 285-80. 

5. Parmar, B.S., The Researcher. Vols. XII-XIII, 1972-73, pp. 12-13 
(App.). 

6. JNSI, XIII, pp. 66 ff. 

7. Reu, B.N., Com q/" jVfjra;ar, preface; p. 8; cf. Webb, Currencies of the 

Hindu States of Rajputana, Bibliography of Indian coins, pt. I, 

pp. 88-89; Sharma, G.N., RSjasthdna kd Itihdsa, pt. I, pp. 133-34; 
Rajas thana ke Itihdsa ke Srota, pp. 26-20. 
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possible if the Hunas did not have at least indirect sway 
over this part of the country for sometime in the post-Gupta 
period. 


\ 


The most remarkable and conclusive evidence of the 
Huna activities in Rajasthan is provided by the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription^ of Ya^odbarman — ^Vishnuvardhana. 
As we have noted above Yasodharman*— Vishnuvardhana 
established a very extensive empire which included not only 
West Malwa but almost the whole of Rajasthan and Surashtra. 
As we have shown in the next Chapter even the Maukharis of 
Kanauj acknowledged the suzerainty oftheVardhana emperor 
till the middle of the sixth century A.D. They were not, as is 
generally believed, the feudatories of the Gupta emperors. 
Now in the undated Stone pillar inscription emperor Ya^od- 
harman — Vishnuvardhana refers to the Hunas in a very con- 
temptuous way® claiming that his commands were obeyed in 
those regions also which were not subjugated even by the 
Hunas.® But more than this, he claims that Mihirakula, who 
had not bowed his head before any one except Lord Sthapu 
(S'va), was compelled by him to pay homage to his feet.^ In 
other words, Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana clearly claims 
that he vanquished the Huna tyrant who by that time had not 
tasted the bitter fruit of defeat at the hands of any one else. It 
is thus obvious that Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana either 
expelled Mihirakula from those regions of the Vardhana 
empire which had been conquered by Toramana or successfully 
repulsed the advance of Mihirakula from the Panjab, Haryana 
and U.P. into Rajasthan and Malwa. In any case it means 
that Rajasthan had to face the invasion of Hunas under 
Mihirakula. 




The struggle of Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana against 
Mihirakula poses several problems for historians. Firstly, there 
is the question of the chronological sequence of the wars which 


1. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 418 Ef, 

2. Verse, 6.; ibid., p. 419. 

3. Verse, 4, toe. cit. 

4. Veric, 6, toe. cit., fn. 4, 
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were fought by Narasirhha'gupfa II Baladitya, the contempor- 
ary Gupta emperor^ and Yasodharman — Vishnu vardhana 
against the Hunas. According to the testimony of Yuan 
Ghwang when “Baladilyaraja, king of Magadha... heard of 
the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihirakula.-.. he. ..refus- 
ed to pay tribute'”, 2 consequently, Mihirakula launched a puni- 
tive expedition against Baladilyaraja ■who fled into the marshes 
in jungles, "to conceal his poor person”. But the invader was 
captured,® obviously by the feudatories and generals of the 
Gupta emperor. However, at the inte."cession of his mother 
Baladitya-raja freed the Huna tyrant in order to inculcate the 
virtue of forgiveness, “gave him in marriage to a young 
maiden and treated him with extreme courtesy. Then he 
assembled the troops he had left and added a guard to escort 
him from the island.”^ After this misadventure Mihirakula, 
who could not return to his parental kingdom of Gandhara 
because of the revolt of his own brother there, took shelter in 
Kashmir which he occupied after murdering its ruler treache- 
rously.® Thus according to the Chinese traveller the power of 
the Hunas in India under Mihirakula was completely broken 
by Baladitya. On the other hand the Mandasor Stone Pillar 
Inscription® of Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana states that the 
Malava emperor compelled Mihirakula "whose head had 
never previously been brought into the humility of obeisance 
to any other save the god Sthanu”’ to pay homage to his feet. 
It means that before his defeat at the hands of Yasodharman — 
Vishnuvardhana, Mihirakula had not been defeated by any 
body including the Gupta emperor. It creates the interesting 

1. As mentione'd above, in this chapter we have accepted Goyal’s recons- 
truction of the later imperial Gupta genealogy and chronology. 
According to thi.<i reconstruction the Gupta contemporary of Mihirakula 
was Nara'simhagupta II who was different from Narasimhagupta I, 
the successor of Skandagup'ta \HIG, pp. 341 ff. 370 ff.) 

2. Beal, S., ‘Buddhist Becords of the Western World, I, pp. 168-71. 

3. Loc. cit. 

d. Loc. cit. 

6. Loc. cit. 

6. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 418 ff. 

7. Ibid., p. 419, fn. 4. 
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problem of determining fbc Chronological sequence of these 
two Huna wars. Smith believed that Yaindharman and 
Narasirnhagupfa formed an ."Jllanc.e.'igainst Mihiraktila.* Later 
on, however, he came to the conclusion that Indian princt.s 
formed a confederacy .aga:n<t the Ilunas under the Icatlcrship 
of Yaiodharman,^ But a-s pointed <tui by Allan’ these sugges- 
tions of Smith are against hotlt of our aulhorilscs, Yuan- 
Chwang and the Manda-.ur Stone Pillar Inrcrlption. Fleet 
expressed the opinion that Mihirakuia was tlcfcatcd by lifila* 
dilyaraja in the cait and Ynfcdharinan in the West.* Sinha has 
suggested ll;at Pa!;ldii\a vanquithed Mihiraktda earlier while 
Vasedhauran nchirvtd the feat later in the ntuthA Th.csc 
suggestions are aho not 'n cc nfc-nniiy sviih. the trstimony of 
Yuan Chwang and the Mandasor inscriptii'n. Yet am ihrr 
suggestion adtjmbratcd by flocinlt* and drvrl<q;rd by GttyaF 
is that Yaiodbarman was a feudal chief of Mara<-ijhhagupta 11 
and was perhaps rc^pon^ihlc f< r the capture t;f Mihirakula in 
the Gupta-Huna stniggle. IPii later r.n 'wltcn F.e became an 
independent sovereign and carried his victorious arms even 
against the Guptas, h«; construed his victory over Mihiiakula 
as an indepcJtdent conquest.'® But the suggestion of Ilncrnle 
and Goyal is hardly tenalde. For, as GoyaP lias himself ad- 
mitted, the Vardhanas had already emerged as an imperial 
power in U'estern India towards the close of the fifth cemttry 
under Adiiyavardhana (known ilaie -IkO A.D.) and Dravya- 
vardhara (known from the DphalsnuJilltl of Varahamihtra), 
who was probably the successor of Adiiyavardhana and pre- 
decessor of Ya;fodliarman — Visiinuvardiiana as b apparent 
from the imperial epithet Maharajadlnraja of the latter. Here 

1. Smith, V., ElJfJSrd., cci,, p. 20q 

2. ;iiU, 4th cd., p. 337. 

.7. Allan, J., BMC, CD, p. Li.x. 

Fleet, J.F., lA., 1S60, p. 237. 

5. Sinha. U.P., D/CAf, pp. 107 tf., cf. Raychaudhur!, H.C.. rllAI, p. 
f)!)0. fn, 3. 

G. JASB, LVIII, pt. I, p. 1)0. 

7. niG, p. 351. 

8. Loc. cit. 

9. fllG, pp. 301-62. 
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it is also interesting to note that the Mandasor Stone Inscrip- 
tion^ of 532 A.D. clearly mentions that the ministerial family 
which was responsible for engraving this record had served 
the predecessors of Ya:^odharman — Vishnuvardhana for several 
generations® implying thereby that Yasodharman himself was 
not an upstart and his career was not as meteoric as is gene- 
rally believed. We, therefore, agree with Heras^ and Majumdar^ 
who have opined that Mihirakula was defeated first by Yaso- 
dharman earlier than his final defeat at the hands of the Gup:a 
emperor Baladityaraja. Against this assumption it has been 
argued that it would'' imply* that Mihirakula re-imposed his 
authority in the interior of India up to Magadha sometime 
after the collapse of Ya^odharman’s power. But the available 
evidence does not warrant such an assumption. It is not at all 
necessary to ‘‘assume that Yasodharman broke the power of 
Mihirakula completely so that the latter had to reimpose his 
authority in the’interior ' of India. It is equally possible that 
Yasodharman merely stopped the advance of Mihirakula into 
Rajasthan or, what is more likely, expelled the Hunas from 
this region when they advanced as far as Chitrakuta (Ghitor) 
probably during their punitive expedition against Baladitya- 
raja. In other words, the Vardhana-Huna and Gupta-Huna 
conflicts were the two phases of the same battle though the 
enemies of the Hunas in them were different and their war 
against the Vardhanas took place somewhat earlier than their 
war against Narasirnhagupta Baladitya. Thus we conclude that 
there is no inherent difficulty in accepting the testimonies of 
Yuan-Chwang and Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription literally. 

Let us now try to determine the date of Huna invasion of 
Rajasthan. In this connection the testimonies of Sung — Yun.® 
Yuann — Ghwang® and the Mandasor Stone Inscription’ (date 

1. Sircar, SI, pp. 411-417. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Hcras, H., IHQ,, III, pp. 1 ff. 

4. Majumdar, R.G., JIHIP, pp. 199 ff. 

6. Beal, S., op. cit., I. pp. XV, ff. XGIX, ff. 

6. Beal, ibid., pp. 168 ff. 

7. Sircar, SI, pp. 41 1 ff. 
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Malava era 589=532 A.D.) of Ya^odharman—Vishnuvar- 
dhana, when taken together, provide an interesting clue. 
Sung-Yun, the Chinese traveller, who was in Gandhara in 520 
A.D., informs us that Mihirakula ‘had entered on a war with- 
the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir) ... and his troops had been 
already engaged in it for three years^.^ It means this Kash- 
mir war of the Hu^a monarch lasted at least from 518 to 620 
A.D. It must have been different from the ‘treacherous’ 
occupation of Kashmir by him referred to by Yuan Ghwang. 
For, according to Sung Yun, when he visited Gandhara 
Mihirakula was the master of India and was trying to con- 
quer Kashmir with his base in Gandhara while hi» activities 
in Kashmir as mentioned by Yuan Ghwang took place when 
he had lost his hold over India proper and had been ousted 
from Gandhara by his brother. Later on, Mihirakula occu- 
pied Kashmir by treachery, obviously taking advantage of his 
earlier relation with the Kashmir king. Thus, it is quite appar- 
ent that Mihirakula conquered Kashmir militarily shortly after 
620 A.D. Now, in his Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription 
Yasodharman states that before his victory over Mihirakula, 
the latter had falsified the pride of the Himalayas ‘on being 
styled as an inaccessible fortress."*- It is obviously a reference 
to the Kashmir conquest of Mihirakula. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the Huna invasion of Rajasthan took place some 
time after 520 A.D. The upper limit of this event cannot go 
beyond 632 A.D, (the known date of Yasodharman). We may 
therefore, conclude that Yasodharman— Vishnuvardbana’s 
victory over Mihirakula took place definitely after 520 A.D. 
but before 532 A.D. It is quite likely that it took place beween 
627, the probable date of the Gwalior inscription of Mihira- 

1. Beal, op. eit., I, pp. XV, ft; XCIX, ff. 

11^11 

—Sircar, op.'cit., p. 410, 
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tula and 532, the date of the Mandasor record of 
Yafodharman. 

In his war against the Hunas Yaiodharman — Vishnuvar- 
dhana was probably helped by the Maukharis of Kanauj. The 
Maukhail royal house came into existence towards the close of 
the fifth century A.D. Its early history is revealed by the frag- 
mentary Jaunpur Stone Inscription,^ probably of T^varavar- 
man, the third ruler of the dynasty, the Haraha Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Is'anavarman® (dated 553-64 A.D,), the son of Isvara- 
varman and the Aphsad Stone Inscription® of Adityasena of 
the later Gupta dynasty. According to the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion /ivarava;man, who flourished between 520 and 540 A.D, 
removed the obstacles created by th,e cruel people in the gene- 
ral happiness of the people.'* In the present state of our 
knowledge these cruel people may easily be identified with the 
Hunas. The assumption becomes almost a fact when we find 
that in the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, the army of the 
Maukharis which fought against the Later Guptas during the 
reigns of Kumaragupta the contemporary of /ianavarman and 
Damodaragupta, the son of Kumaragupta is described as 
the one which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the 
Hupas.® Thus it would seem that the Maukharis who were 
subordinate to some imperial power had fought against the 
Hunas, obviously as a subordinate ally of their overlord. This 
is generally assumed that till the middle of the sixth century 
A.D,, the Later Guptas and the Maukharis both acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the imperial Guptas, But as we have shown 
elsewhere,® the imperial power to which these two dynasties 
owed their allegiance was that of the Vardhanas of Malwa 
and Rajasthan. We, therefore, conclude that the Maukharis 
were one of the feudatories of Yas'odharman — Vishnuvardhana 
who helped their overlord in the Huna war. 

1. Fleet, CII. Ill, pp. 228 ff. 

2. Sircar, SI, pp. 386 ff. 

3. Fleet, op. cit., pp. 200 fiF 

4. Jaunpur Ins. Line 6, Fleet, CII, III, p. 230. 

6. Fleet, op. cit., p, 206. 

6. Cf. next Chapter. 
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Hiina invasion of Rajasthan was an event of momentous 
importance. Alongwith other parts of the country they left 
their deep imprint on the life of the people of this region also. 
Firstly, they disturbed, at least temporarily, the stability of the 
Vardhana empire. As is evident from the Mandasor inscription, 
Ya^odharman— Vishnuvardhana succeeded in expelling them ^ 
from Rajasthan and Malwa, but it is quite possible that their 
penetration upto Ghitrakuta (Ghitor) shook the very founda- 
tions of the nascent Vardhana empire just as it has shaken the 
Gupta empire to its roots. That may ' partially explain the 
sudden collapse and disappearance of the Vardhana empire in 
the middle of the sixth century A.D. 

Secondly, the Huna invasion gave an opportunity to the 
local powers of Rajasthan to fish in the troubled waters. The 
process of disintegration which the Hunas set in was taken 
advantage of by the Later Guptas of the Malava Janapada of 
Rajasthan and the Maukharls of Kanauj who, as we have 
shown elsewhere, 1 were both subordinate to the Vardhana 
emperor. With the fall of the Vardhanas, a clash between 
these two dynasties became inevitable.® 

^ ^According to some scholars, the Huna invasion of Rajas- 
than “dealt a death-blow to the none-too-prosperous Indian 
republicanism which till then survived like an oasis in the 
vast imperial desert. The Huna invasion engulfed the heroic 
Malavas; they were wiped off the map of India, and by 
middle of the fifth century A.D. these republics had disappear- 
ed from the Indian scene. '^he Yaudheyas alongwith the 
Kunindas, the Ambashthas and others vanished in the air,...”® 
This view implies that the republican tribes of Rajasthan were 
in a flourishing state till they were uprooted by the Hunas. 
But there is absolutely no evidence to show that they had 
survived as republics in the two centuries of the Gupta rule, 
while the history of the Vardhana empire outlined above clear- 
ly implies that they had ceased to exist when the Vardhanas 
redrew the political map of Malwa and Rajasthan. 

1. Cf. next Chapter, 

2. Cf. next Chapter. 

3. Thakur, U, op. oil,, p, 232; 
pf. AlleJtar, JVH/P, p. 35-6. 
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RAJASTHAN IN THE MAUKHARI- 
VARDHANA AGE 

The later Guptas of Rajasthan 

The mighty empire of the Auiikara (Vardhana) dynasty 
of Daiapura, which dominated the political scene of northern 
India in the second quarter of the sixth century, disintegrated 
soon after the death of Yas'odharman. No successor ofYaio- 
dharman is definitely known to history. According to some 
scholars, he was succeeded by Maharajadhiraja Dravyavar- 
dhana whose work on sakunas was utilised by Varahamihira. 
Although this is not altogether impossible, it appears unlikely 
that Varahamihira who died in 587 A.D.i could use in his 
Bfhatsamhita a work composed in the middle of the sixth 
century. We, therefore, feel that Dravyavardhana ruled earlier, 
and not later than Yasodharman.^ However, even if Dravya- 
vardhana was not the successor of Ya^odharman it may easily 
be assumed that the latter was succeeded by either his son or 
•brother or some one else, who is not known to us so far. But 
this unknown monarch could have hardly ruled for an appre- 
ciably long time, since the Vardhanas are not known to have 
played any role whatsoever in the struggle of the imperial 
supremacy which took place between the Later Guptas and 
the Maukharis. As a matter of fact in the southern part of 
central Rajasthan, the Vardhanas appear to have been sup- 
planted by the Later Guptas themselves. We support the 

1. Sengupta, PC., Ancient Indian Chronology^ p. 276. According to Ama- 
raja, the commentator of Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadyaka. Varahami- 
hira died in the 8aka year 609 (=687 A.D.) while according to 
Alberuni the Pahchasiddhantika of Varahamihira wa? composed in BOS 
A.D. (cf. Shastri, A.M., India as Seen in the Brhatsamhitd, pp. 4 If.). 

2. According to V.V. Mirashi (^PlCCf 1937 pp, I01-I06 : IHQ,, XXXIII, 
pp. 314-20) Dravyavardhana was the predecessor, probably father, of 
Yafodharmap. 
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contention that the Later Gupta dynasty originally belonged to 
the Malava janapada of Rajasthan and initially owed allegi- 
ance to the Vardhana dynasty of Yaiodharman, though later 
on, it became independent and tried to step into the shoes of 
the Vardhanas as an imperial power. It led to the beginning 
of its long-drawn struggle against the Maukharis of Kanauj 
which has been so vividly described in the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena.^ But before we discuss the career of the Later 
Guptas in detail it is essential to discuss the problem of their 
original home in brief in order to determine their association 
with Rajasthan. 

The location of the original home of the Later Guptas is 
one of the most controversial problems of ancient Indian his- 
tory. The early history of this dynasty is known only from'iis 
later inscriptions of the post-Harsha period which have been 
discovered from Magadha, namely the Aphsad,- Shahpur^ and 
Mandor^ inscriptions of Adityasena, the Magraon® and Kaule- 
^varl Hill inscription of Vishnugupta® and the Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jivitagupta II.’^ The find-spots of these records 
make it certain that from Adityasena down to Jivitagupta II 
Magadha formed the core of the Later Gupta kingdom. It 
naturally leads to the presumption that the predecessors of 
Adityasena were the rulers of the same region imless it can be 
otherwise proved. Therefore, J.F. Fleet,® R.G. Majumdar,® 
R.D. Banerji,^® B.P. Sinha“ and many others assume that the 
Later Gupta dynasty originated in Magadha. It has also -been 
argued by these historians that the victories of Jivitagupta I 
(which we shall discuss below) over some Himalayan tribes 
and over his enemies living on the sea-shore as well as the 

1. Fleet, ClI, III, pp. 200 ff. 

2. Ibid., pp. 200 ff. 

3. Ibid., pp. 208 ff. 

4. Ibid., pp. 211 ff. 

6. jS/, XXIV, pp. 26 ff. 

6. EI,XXX.78.ff. 

7. Fleet, op. tit,, pp. 213 ff. 

8. Ibid., Intro., p. 4. 

9. JIHIP,pp.2Q8-9, 

10. JBORS, XIV, p'. 254.. 

11. DKM, pp. 113 ff. 
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Kamarupa expedition of Mahasenagupa, the grand-father of 
Adityasena suggest that the Later Guptas ruled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bengal sea-shore, the Himalayas and Assam. 
The theory that the Later Guptas originally belonged to 
Magadha fits with this conclusion well. 

However, another school of historians does not agree 
with this suggestion. It has pointed out that the discovery of 
the Later Gupta inscriptions of the post-Harsha period merely 
proves that Adityasena and his successors were the kings of 
that region : it does not prove that the predecessors of Aditya- 
sena also ruled over the same area. On the other hand, the 
testimony of the Harsha Charita of Bana makes it certain that 
Mahasenagupta, the grand-father of Adityasena and the father 
of Madhavagupta was known to the poet as the ruler of the 
Malava kingdom. In his work Bana informs us that Madhava- 
gupta, whom he describes as a constant companion of Harsha, 
was the son of the Malava king.^ As in his aphsad record, 
Madhavagupta, the father of Adityasena, is also said to have 
always been desirous of the company of Harsha.^ It is almost 
unanimously believed that Madhavagupta of the Harsha Charita 
is identical with the Madhavagupta of the Aphsad record.'* 
Thus the testimony of Bana proves that prior to their occupa- 
tion of Magadha the Later Guptas ruled over the Malava 
janapada. Therefore, Hoernle,^ Raychaudhuri,® Vaidya,® Pires^ 

Harsha-Charitam, IV, pp. 235-39, 
(Chaukhamba Vidyabhavan edition ) ^ 



Fleet, op. cit., p. 204. 

3. R.D. Banerji, {JBORS, XIV, p, 264) doubted this identification but 
as Raychaudhuri [PHAI, p. 623) has very aptly remarked, Harsha 
could hardly have been on very friendly terms with two persons 
having the same name Madhavagupta. 

4, Hoernic, 1904. p. 651. 

6. PHAI, p. 623. 

6. History of Medieval Hindu India, I, p. 24. 

7. The Maukharis, p. 69. 
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and Mookerjee^ locate the original kingdom of the Later 
Guptas in Malwa. 

The argument of Hoernle, Raychaudhuri and their sup- 
porters is certainly very forceful. But they have not identified 
the Malava janapada of Mahasenagupta correctly. In the early 
Medieval period the name Malava was certainly used for 
modern Malwa i.e. Vidisa-Avanti region, but in the Gupta 
age Vidisa-Avanti region was yet to acquire this name.^ 
Further, in the first half of the sixth century, western Malwa 
was the centi’e of the imperial power of Ya^odharman. It is, 
therefore, generally believed the Malava janapada of Maha- 
senagupta should be located in eastern Malwa.® This view 
rests upon the evidence of Yasodhara, the author of the Jaya- 
mahgala commentary on the Kunasntra of Vatsyayana, He 
states that Ujjayini denotes western Malwa and where only 
Malava is mentioned it should be taken to mean eastern 
Malwa.'* So far nobody seems to have doubted this conclusion. 
But according to Goyal there are reasons to believe that the 
statement of Yasodhara who flourished in the thirteenth 
century'* cannot be applied to the sixth century A.D.® His argu- 
ments may be summarized as follows : 

(i) The Malavas, who originally lived in the Panjab, 
settled down in the Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar region of 
Rajasthan in the early Suhga period and are known 
to have been in occupation of that region at least till 
the rise of Samudragupta when they were forced to 
accept Gupta overlordship. They are also known to 


1. Harsha, pp. 63-66. 

2. In his Kddambari, Sana has no doubt referred to ths women of Ujjayini 
asMalavIs. But it is an isolated reference; no other references of pre- 
Paramara period mentioning the Avanti region as Malava janapada 
arc known to history. 

3. For a detail analysis of this view, vide, Law, JS.G.t Ancient Indian 
Trtifj, II, p. -11; Raychaudhuri, Pi/rlf, p. 632 fn. 6; Tripalhi, R.S., 
History of Kanauj, p. -1-3 and Sircar, D.G.,JASB (£), XI, pp. 69 fif. 

•1. Kdmasutra (D.D. Shastri cd.) p. 283. 

5. Keith, A.B., History of Ssnsirit Literature (Hindi ed.), p. 550. 

0. Goyal, PRHC, V, 1972, p. 25. .. 
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have founded a city named Malavanagara in this 
area. Thus till the early Gupta period the Malava 
janapada denoted Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area of 
Rajasthan and not western Malwa which became 
famous by this name in the Paramara period, 

(ii) The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana usually assigned to the 
Gupta age, quite clearly differentiates between Avanti 
(western Malwa) and Malava janapada.^ It is only 
his commentator Yasodhara who states that Avanti 
denoted western Malwa, evidently here Yasodhara 
has explained the statement of the Kamasutra in the 
light of the situation prevailing in his own days ; it 
has nothing to do with the situation of the Gupta age 
when the Kamasutra was composed. 

(iii) The evidence of Vatsyayana is supported by the 
Bhagavata Parana^ in which Malava country is 
associated with Arbuda or Abu and is distinguished 
from Avanti. 

(iv) Varahamihara, who flourished in the sixth century 
A.D, and died in 587 A.D. (i.e. in the age of the 
Later Guptas themselves), in his Brhatsamhita also 
distinguishes between Malava and Avanti desas and 
places the former in the northern division.^ As Vara- 
hamihira was himself an inhabitant of Avanti^ his 
testimony cannot be lightly brushed aside. 

From these arguments given by Goyal it is apparent that 
in the sixth century A.D. when the Later Guptas flourished, 
Malava janapada was located in Rajasthan and Avanti had 
not acquired this name. Even Yuan Ghwang was aware of this 
difierence between the kingdoms of Ujjayinl and Mo-Ia-po, 
though his description® leaves the location of the latter some- 
what uncertain. 

1. Kamasutra, 2.6.22 and 24. 

2. Bhagavata Parana, 12.1.38 (Gita Press edition). 

3. Shastti, A.M., India as seen in the Brhatsaihhita, pp. 70 and 80. 

4. Ibid., p. 18. 

6. Watters, T., On Tuan Ghwang's Travels in India, II, pp. 2i2 and 260. 
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The conclusion that the Malava janapada of the Later 
Guptas should be located in the Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area of 
Rajasthan is strongly corroborated by the history of this dynas- 
ty. As is quite well-known, the history of the Later Gupta 
dynasty was intimately connected with the history of the 
Maukharis of Kanauj. During the first phase of their history 
the Later Guptas and Maukharis were on friendly terms with 
each other and at least once, and probably twice, they cement- 
ed their friendship with the bond of matrimonial alliance. In 
the Later Gupta dynasty Krishnagupta, the founder of the 
family, was succeeded in turn by Harshagupta, Jivitagupta I, 
Kumaragupta, Damodargupta and Mahasenagupta, the father 
of Madhavagupta, while in the Maukharl family the successors 
of Harivarman, the first king of the dynasty, were Adityavar- 
man, Tsvarvarman, /^anavarman, Sarvavarman, Avantivar- 
man, and Grahavarman, the brother-in-law of Harsha. Now 
from the Maukhari records we learn that Adityavarman, 
the second Maukhari king, had Harshagupta as his queen 
who was evidently the sister of Harshagupta, the second Later 
Gupta ruler /svaravarman, the son of Adityavarman was also 
married to a Gupta princess named Upagupta, whose Later 
Gupta origin is however uncertain.^ In any case these facts 
tend to indicate that the early kings of both these dynasties 
were on friendly terms with each other. 

The friendly relations of both the royal houses were also 
political in nature. This becomes evident by an analysis of 
their respective achievements against the background of con- 
temporary political condition. It is generally believed that the 
early members of these royal houses owed allegiance to the 
imperial Guptas.^ We beg to differ; for the period when these 

1. Fleet C//, III, 220, 

2. Loc. cit. Some scholars believe that Upagupta was the sister of Vishnu- 
gupta Chandraditya (Vishnu=Upendra), the last Gupta emperor, 
while others have suggested that she was a Later Gupta princess. Both 
these suggestions are, however, conjectural. 

S. CA, p. 67 and 72. 
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dynasties started their political career Malwa, Rajasthan and 
adjoining region of U,P. were dominated by the Aulikaras of 
Mandasor and Madhyamika and not by the imperial Guptas. 
This fact, alongwith our suggestion that the Later Guptas 
originally belonged to Rajasthan, makes a reconstruction of 
the history of these dynasties imperative. As is well-known, 
the fourth member of the Maukhari dynasty, namely, I^ana- 
varman fought a war against Kumaragupta, the fourth member 
of the Later Gupta dynasty.^ And as I^anavarman was ruling 
in 654 A.D., the date of his Haraha record, the commence- 
ment of the political career of both the dynasties may be placed 
in c. 490 A.D. It was exactly the period when the imperial 
Aulikara or Vardhana dynasty of Western Mai wa and Southern 
Rajasthan acquired imperial status, for, as we have seen, the 
first known date of this dynasty is 490 A.D,, known from a 
Mandasor inscription of Maharaja Gauri, a feudatory of 
Adityavardhana.2 It makes it quite likely that these two 
dynasties were brought into existence as their own feudatories 
by the Vardhana emperors. This possibility is strengthened 
by the subsequent history of these two dynasties. As we have 
noted above, according to the Aphsad record Jivitagupta I, 
the third king of the Later Gupta dynasty, defeated his enemies 
who are described as living in the Himalayas and on the sea- 
shore.^ In the same way the Jaunpur record informs us that 
I^varavarman,'* ihe third Maukhari ruler who must have been 
a contemporary of Jivitagupta I, acquired some success in the 
Himalayan region while the Harsha record stales that Isana- 
varman, the son of Isvaravarman, defeated, among others, the 
Gaudas, who inhabited the coastal regions of Bengal, bejore he 
ascended the throne, i.e. in the reign of his father Isvara- 
varman himself. Now, .according to generally accepted chrono- 
logy based on the known date of Isvaravarman (564 A.D.), 
Isvaravarman and his Later Gupta contemporary Jivitagupta I 
must have ruled in the third and the fourth decades of the 

1. Fleet, C//, III, pp. 200 ff. 

2. Sircar, SI, pp. 410-11'. 

3. Fleet, pp. 202-203. 

4. Ibid,, pp. 228 £f. 
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sixth century A.D. Therefore, they must have been contempo- 
raries of Ya^odharman who claims that the chieftains upto the 
mountain Mahendra, the lands at the foot of which are impe- 
netrable through the groves of palmyra trees, and upto the 
Himalayas bowed down before his feet.^ As he is known to 
have fought a war on the banks of the river Lauhitya,^ he 
must have conquered Bengal also. Thus Jivitagupta I, Isvara- 
varman and Yasodharman were not only contemporaries, 
some of their most remarkable achievements were identical. 
In the light of this fact the current theory that the Maukharis 
and the Later Guptas were feudatories of the imperial Guptas 
till the middle of the sixth century A.D. appears to be erroneous. 
They must now be regarded as the feudatories of the Vardhana 
emperors and their achievements, described above, must have 
been the result of their participation in the campaigns of their 
overlord. 

Thus the early Maukharis were also the feudatories of the 
Vardhanas. There is nothing improbable in this suggestion 
because Kanauj, the seat of the Maukhari principality, was not 
very far away from Dasapura and Ujjayani; at any rate it was 
situated on the route from Dasapura to Kamarupa which 
Yasodharman must have followed when he went to fight a war 
on the banks of Lauhitya. It also explains better the close 
relationship of the Later Gupta and Maukhari dynasties in the 
earlier phase of their history. Being the feudatories of the same 
imperial house it was quite natural for them to have been 
friendly to each other and to have contracted a matrimonial 
alliance when Harshagupfa, the sister of the second king of the 
Later Gupta dynasty, Harshagupta, was married to Aditya- 
varman, the second ruler of the Maukhari royal house. At 
that time they had ho bone of contention between them. These 
facts made it quite natural for Jivitagupta I and Isvaravarman 
to participate jointly in the campaigns of their overlord. 

Age of the Maukhari Domination 

The political situation in India entirely changed in the 

1. Sircar, D.G., 5/, p, 419 . 
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middle of the sixth c. A.D, when the empire of the house of 
Yasodharman — Vishnuvardhana in western India and the 
imperial Gupta empire in the eastern part of the country 
ceased to exist. The political vacuum created by the disappea- 
rance of these empires could not be filled for sometime by any 
paramount authority though several regional powers tried to 
step into the shoes of the Aulikaras and the Guptas. The most 
important power which emerged in eastern India was that of 
the Gaudas, who reached the zenith of their power during the 
reign of Sasahka who had already conquered the region exten- 
ding upto Kanauj when Grahavarman, the last Maukhari 
emperor was murdered in 606 A D.^ As we shall see, the Later 
Guptas of the Malava janapada of Rajasthan had also tc 
accept his overlordship for the time being during the reign of 
Mahasenagupta. But before we discuss the career of Maha- 
senagupta and his relationship with Sasahka, let us try to 
reconstruct the history of former’s dynasty after Jivitagupta I. 

During the fourth generation of the Later Gupta and 
Maukhari royal houses (c. 540-560 A.D.) the Aulikara empire 
of the house of Yasodharman finally collapsed. In this genera- 
tion the ruler of the Later Gupta family was Kumaragupta, 
the son of Jivitagupta I while in the* , Maukhari house Isvara- 
varman was succeeded by his son Banavarman. Both these 
monarchs, Kumaragupta and Isanavarman, were ambitious 
and wanted to exploit the opportunity created by the fall 
of the Aulikara empire. The power and importance of their 
respective families was already established by their predeces- 
sors who conquered distant enemies either separately or jointly, 
either in their independent capacity or as the feudatories of 
their overlord. To us it appears that the Maukharis were 
earlier to throw off the yoke of the Aulikara overlordship and 
make an attempt for the acquisition of imperial status. It is sug- 
gested by the Jaunpur inscription, according to which Dvara- 
varman was successful in extinguishing “a spark of fire that 


1. As Grahavarman was murdered only a short while before the accession 
of Harshavardhana, which took place in 006 A.D., the death of Graha- 
Varman may be place 1 in the same year. 
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had come by the road from (the city of) Dhara”.^ It is quite 
likely that here reference is made to the probable expedition 
of theAulikaras sent to suppress the rebellion of the Maukharis. 
Dhara was an important city of western Malwa and it might 
have been the base of operations of the Aulikaras against the 
Maukharis. Though some scholars interpret this statement of 
the Jaunpur inscription differently,^ the above interpretation 
given by J.F. Fleet is in consonance with the contemporary 
political situation and may, therefore, be accepted as correct. 

The success of /svaravarman against the punitive expe- 
dition of the Aulikaras was probably the final act of the drama 
of the collapse of the Aulikara empire. Very soon the last 
vestiges of the Aulikara rule disappeared and the Later Guptas 
and Maukharis were struggling with each other for imperial 
status. Their conflict is vividly described in the Aphsad ins- 
cription of Adityasena. According to it Kumaragupta, the son 
of Jivitagupta I, playing the part of the mountain Mahendia, 
“quickly churned that formidable milk ocean, the cause of the 
attainment of fortune, which was the army of the glorious 
ii^anavarman, a very moon among kings, {and) which had for 
{iti) spreading rows of » waves the plantain trees that were 
wantonly shaken to and fro by the roaring wind {caused by the 
marching of the troops), {and) had {its) rocks, that were the 
ponderous and mighty rutting elephants {of the forces), whirled 
round and r-ound by the masses of water that were the rising 
dust {stirred up by the soldiers). Cherishing heroism and adher- 
ence to the truth, {even) in {the possession of) wealth, he went to 
Prayaga ,* {and there), honourably decorated with flowers, 
plunged into a fire {kindled) with dry cow-dung cakes, as if 
{simply plunging to bathe) in water.”® The outcome of this war 

1. Fleet, CII, III, pp. 228 ff. 

2. According to Basak in this passage the word dharQ stands for the edge 
of sword [HNEI,^. 109). D.C. Sircar follows him closely {JIH, 
XLTI, pp. 127 ff.). Cf. U.N. Roy, Studies in Indian History and Civilisa- 
tion. 

8. Fleet, p. 208. 
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has ^ been a matter of great controvercy among historians. 
Majumdar,^ Tripathi^ and Sinha® believed that Kumaragupta 
was victorious while Mopkerji^ and Ray® ascribe victory to 
i^anavarman. We agree with the second view. The theory of 
Majumdar and his followers is based upon the erroneous assu- 
mption that a defeat of Kumaragupta could not be mentioned 
m an inscription of his successors. But instances are not un- 
known in which the defeat of a monarch is mentioned in his 
own inscriptions or in the inscriptions of his successors. For 
example in the Doobi plate® of Bhaskaravarman it has been 
said that he, alongwith his brother Supratishthitavarman, was 
defeated and captured by a Gauda king.'^ He^'e it is interesting 
to note that, while describing the war of Kumaragupta and 
/sanavarman, the Aphsad record lays more emphasis on the 
military might of /s'anavarman than even on the personal 
valour of Kumaragupta. Actually it refers to the Mauk- 
hari army as the cause of the attainment of Lakshml (Vijaya- 
lakshmi) and describes /sanavarman as “a very moon among 
kings”. When one finds that the author of the Aphsad 
inscription eulogises I^anavarman and his army in the fashion 
and does not make any explicit reference to the victory of 
Kumaragupta, the conclusion can hardly be avoided that the 
poet avoided mentioning the defeat of Adityasena’s ancestor 
without taking recourse to falsehood. 

The struggle of Kumaragupta and /^anavarman is re- 
garded as the first phase of the Later Gupta-Maukhari rivalry. 
For according to the Aphsad inscription “Breaking up the 
proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 
Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the 
H.uxya.s {in order to trample them to deathy\ Damodaragupta, the 
son of Kumaragupta, “became unconscious {and expired in the 

1. CA,p.12. 

2. History of Kanauj, p. 43. 

3. DKM, pp, 168-69. 

4. Harsha, pp. 64-65. 

6. Quoted in DKM, p. 168. 

6. El, XXX, pp. 288 flF. 

7. cit., cf. DKM, p. 168 fn. 3. 
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first ;) {and then, waking again in heaven) {and) making a choice 
among the women of the gods, saying {this one or that) belongs to 
me, he was revived by the pleasing touch of the water-lilies 
that were their hands.”^ 

Like the description of J^anavarman-Kumaragupta 
struggle the present description of Daraodaragupta s war 
against the Maukhari is also not free from difficulties of inter- 
pretation. The first problem is posed by the fate of Damodara- 
gupta — whether he died fighting or became unconscious only ? 
K..G. Ghattopadhyaya believed that Damodaragupta did not 
die in the battle-field. According to him the Later Gupta king 
only fell unconscious and after recovering from unconscious- 
ness lived for sometime more.- But most of the other scholars 
accept the translation of Fleet as given above. The question 
of the identity of the victorious party has also been quite 
controversial. Ray,® Basak'* and Tripathi® give the credit of 
victory to Maukharis while Raychaudhuri,® Majumdar,’ 
Aravamutham® and Sinha® believe that it was a case of pos- 
thumous victory for Daraodaragupta. As regards the identity of 
the Maukhari adversary of Damodaragupta, whose name has 
not been revealed by the Aphsad record, Saletore^® believes that 
he was Suryavarman, the son of Isanavarman known from the 
Harsha inscription^^ while Sinha^® and many others^® think 
that Daraodaragupta fought against Sarvavarman, another son 

1. Fleet, op. cit., p. 206. 

2. D.R. Bhandarkar, Volume, pp. 180-82. 

3. Calcutta Review, 1928, pp. 201 fF. 

' 4. HNEI,p.ll5. 

6. History of Kanauj, pp. 44-46. 

6. PHAl, p. 612. 

7. History of Bengal, Vol. I. p. 67, 

8. The Kaaeri, the Maukhari and the Sangam Age, p. 92, 

9. DKM, pp. 173-76. 

10. Life in the Gupta Age, p. 63. 

11. Sircar, •?/, pp. 386 ff. 

12. DKM, 172-73. 

13. Gf. . Aravamutham, op. cit., p. 92; Fires, E.A-, The Maukharis, pp. 88 f, 
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and successor of lianavarman. We, however, feel that the 
Later Gupta and Maukharis fought only one war which took 
place during the reign of Kumaragupta and Tsanavarman in 
which the Later Guptas were defeated and that Damodara- 
gupta, the son of Kumaragupta lost his life. It explains the 
reference to the adversary of Diimodaragupta as merely “the 
Maukhari.” Having mentioned /ianavarman in the earlier 
verse, the author of the epigraph obviously felt it unnecessary 
to give his name once again. If also provides us a sound 
reason for the suicide of Kumaragupta; he was not only 
defeated but also lost his son. He, therefore, gave up his life 
at P^yaga. Another instance of similar nature is provided by 
the AMMK according to which Baladitya (Narasirhhagupta 
Baladitya I) put an end to his life when his son died a pre- 
mature death.^ Thus the above suggestion explains all the 
known facts of Later Gupta-.\faukhari conflict satisfactorily. 
The Maukliari victory over the Later Guptas is further proved 
by the subsequent history of the two dynasties. In the second half 
of the sixth century the Maukharis ruled over a vast empire 
extending at least upto Magadha in the cast,* c.istcrn Panjab 
in tlic west,* Kfilahjara Mandala in the south* and, ;\s we have 
seen, the Mfilava janapada of Rajasthan in the south-west. 


1. SummaritJ oj Iht Piiptis cj tkt fnJi.ut I/itlarjf Ciin^ttn, Cl)ai)il!,;.oh 
Scuiofi (1973). 

2. Several icalj of (he Mauklurii were found at jN'SlarnJi (/v7, XXI, 
p. 73 and XXIV, pp. 221). Silr)avarm.in i> inenliut.ed in ihc .Sirpur 
prj'ijjti of Mahjiiiagujit.v aj Lclon,;ii!f; to the family \«hich .'a* 
famous for it* hold over .\Ia;;adh.» (£.'/, XI, p. ISi f.). 'I'hc Dco- 
Uarnark inicription of Jivitaj;up.'a II rc.'cr* to the j.;ifii of land made 
by Sar.avarn:a;» aruJ .-Nvartivartrun in Magadha (Fleet, CJt. Ill, I J’. 
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The Later Guptas obviously had to accept the overlordship 
of the Maukharis. Many scholars believe that as Kumaragupta 
committed religious suicide at Prayaga, this city must have 
been included in his kingdom.^ But they forget that the alter- 
native that he was defeated by the Maukharis makes Prayaga 
quite accessible to him, because after his submission to the 
Maukharis he could easily go to any part of the Maukhari 
empire. 

The emergence of the Maukharis as an imperial power 
and the relegation of the Later Guptas to an insignificant posi- 
tion at least for the time being is further proved by the fact that 
from the time of Isanavarman onwards the Maukharis adopted 
the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja® while the Later Guptas 
adopted it for the first time during the reign of Adityasena i.e. 
in the post-Harsha period.^ Moreover, the Maukharis are 
known to have issued their own coinage'^ while the coins of 
the Later Guptas are not known so far. The greatness of the 
Maukharis is also reflected in the J/awAarAarita of Bana where 
the Maukhari royal house is said to have been ‘as venerable 
as the foot-prints of the lord Siva’.® Even the Later Gupta 
records which do not claim any imperial title for the prede- 
cessors of Adityasena refer to Sarvavarman (c. 660-680 A D.) 
and Avantivarman (c. 680-606 A.D.) as Parame^varas.® In 
the records of many other dynasties the Maukharis have been 
mentioned respectfully. Thus it is apparent that while the 
whole greatness of the Later Gupta rulers of the sixth century 
(the location of whose kingdom itself is a matter of contro- 
versy) depends upon their description in the Aphsad record of 
Adityasena, the greatness of the Maukharis of the same period 

1. Sinha, B.P., DKM, pp. 169-70. 

2. Fleet, op.cit., 219 ff. 

3. Ibid., pp. 213 ff. 

4. DKM, pp. 427 ff. 

?frcfr I 

— Hqrshdcharita^ JV, 

6. Fleet, op. cit., pp, 213 ff. 
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is‘ proved by the vastness of their empire, their coinage,, con? 
temporary epigraphs, literary references and their respectful 
mention in the records of other dynasties. 

Age of the Gauda Supremacy 

From the above discussion it is apparent that Maukharis 
were the overlords of the Later Guptas till the third quarter of 
the sixth century A.D. During the last years of the reign of 
Mahasenagupta, the situation took a new turn. As we men- 
tioned earlier, towards the close of the sixth century A.D., (he 
'Gauclas became dominant in eastern India and Sasanka, 
their redoubtable king, established an extensive empire.^ The 
known dales of 3asahka are 006 A.D. (as according to the 
Harshacharita he killed Rajyavardhana- very shortly before the 
accession of Harsha which took place in 606 A.D.) and 619 
A.D. (the date given in his Ganjam copper plates). ^ By the 
year 606 A.D. he had apparently established a vast empire 
extending from Gauda to Kanauj. He must, therefore, have 
started his career much earlier, for in the initial stage of his 
political life he was merely a Mahasamanta.^* He was thus a 
junior contemporary of Mahasenagupta whose .son Madhava- 
gupta was almost exact contemporary of Harsha.^ This relative 
chronology provides better explanation to some of the interest- 
ing facts of the history of this period.^ As the Maukharis had 
thwarted the imperial ambitions of the Later Guptas, it was 
quite natural for the latter to cultivate friendly relations with 
the Gaudas. In this situation it is quite likely (hat Mahasena- 

1. For a detailed history of Sasahka, vide, Sinha, B.P., DKM, pp. 225- 
262; Maiumdar, H.C,, History of Bengal, Vo], 1, pp. £9-76; CA, pp. 
78-81. 

2. Harshacarila, VI. 

3.. El, VI. pp. 143 ff. 

4. Vide his Rohtasgadh seal (Fleet, op. cil., p. 283) in which he has been 
mentioned only as a Mahasamanta. 

■ • 6. In his early years Madhavagupta was made a companion of Harsha 
and he acquired the throne of Magadha either as a feudatory of 
Harsha during the last years of the reign of the latter or as an indepen- 
dent king after the death of the Vardhana emperor, 

6. Goyal, S.R*, he- cit. 
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^upta had accepted the overlordship of Sa^ahka who happens 
tp be his contemporary. Further we know that Devagupta, 
the Malava king, was an ally of Sa^anka and had helped him 
in his Kanauj campaign.^ Therefore, it may be regarded as 
within the bounds of possibilities that some sort of political 
dealings existed between Mahasenagupta and Sasahka also. 

In the light of these facts the evidence of Doobi copper 
.plates of Bhaskaravarman- assumes great significance. Accord- 
ing to these plates when Bhaskaravarman was merely a prince, 
i.e. in the period immediately before 606 A.D. (for according 
to the Harshacharita Bhaskaravarman was already on the throne 
when Harsha started his reign in that year), a king of Gauda 
c;inv aded Kamaiupa, fought a successful battle on the banks of 
Lauhitya and captured young Bhaskara and his elder brother 
-.Supratishthita, the sons of Susthitavarman.^ The name of this 
; Gauda king is not mentioned in this record but, as is evident 
from the contemporary political situation, he was most likely 
Sa^afika himself.^ Now the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, 

■ also informs us that Mahasenagupta, who was, as we have just 
seen, a senior contemporary of Sasanka, also fought a war on 
. the banks of Lauhitya against Susthitavarman, the Kamarupa 
king.® In the light of the possibility of the Gauda-Lafer Gupta 
dealings, suggested above, the assumption of Goyal that Maha- 
senagupta must have fought this war as a feudatory of SaSanka 
. appears to be quite convincing.® This logical interpretation of 
. the Lauhitya war of Mahasenagupta imparts a new dimension 
'. to the contemporary history. In particular, it throws a flood of 
light on the history of Rajasthan in this period and proves that 
; sometime towards the close of the sixth century A.D., the Later' 
. Guptas of the Malava janapada of Rajasthan threw off the 
yoke of the Maukhari overlordship and became subordinate to 
the Gauda supremacy. 

1. DKM,p.2iQiCA;p.lQ. 

2. El, XXX, p. 287. 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. Cf. CA, p. 92. 

. . 6. Fleet, CII. lll,p. 206. 

6, Qoyal, S.R., loc. (it. ‘ ' ' 
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The history of the Later Guptas of Rajasthan after MahS- 
senagupta is not very clear. But there are two facts which can 
hardly be doubted. Firstly, according to the Harshacharita 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, whom Sana describes as 
the sons of the Malavaraja, took shelter with Prabhakaravar- 
dhana of Thanesar,^ whose mother Mahasenagupta was 
apparently the sister of Mahasenagupta. Secondly, from the 
combined testimony of the Harshacharita and the Banskheda 
inscription of Harsha- we learn that Devagupta, the ruler of 
Malwa, was an ally of 8asanka and was responsible for the 
murder of Grahavarman, though he was himself defeated by 
Rajyavardhana II, the elder brother of Harsha,® From these 
facts it has been rightly concluded that Devagupta was a 
relative of Mahasenagupta and that he succeeded in capturing 
the Malava throne at the cost of Kumaragupta and Madhava- 
gupta. ^ He must have been helped in his designs by the Gauda 
emperor Sasahka though he met a pre-mature death at the 
hands of Rajyavardhana II.® With him the history of the 
Later Gupta dynasty of the Malava janapada comes to a close; 
it regained royal status once again in the later half of the 
seventh century A.D, but this time they ruled in Magadha and 
not in Rajasthan. 

The Pratlhmas of Mandaiyapura 

The history of the Pratiharas of Mandavyapura, modern 
Mandor (five miles to the north of Jodhpur), is known only 
from the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka dated V.S. 894 (837 
A.D.)® and the five Ghatiyala inscriptions of his younger 
brother Kakkuka, three of which are dated in the year 918 V.S. 
(861 A.D.).’ According to these documents 'Harichandra, the 

1. Harshacharita, IV. 

2. Pandey, R.B., op. cit., pp. 146 IV, pp. 208-11. 

3. DKM, pp. 240-47; CA, p. 74. 

4. DMr, p. 213. 

6. Ibid., pp. 246 ff. 

6. El, XVIII, pp. 87-99. 

7. El, IX, pp. 277-281; JEAS, 1895, pp. 613-621. Of these five inscrip- 
tions, four in Sanskrit and one in Prakrit. 
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founder of this lamily and his successors ruled before the kings 
of these inscriptions. Therefore, it is generally believed that 
Harichandra flourished in the middle of the sixth century A.D.^ 
Harichandra was a Brahmana by caste and belonged to the 
family of Pratiharas. Now, there was another family of the 
Pratlharas which ruled, at least from the time of Nagabhata 
II, with Kanauj as its capital. It is specifically called a family 
of Gurjara oiigin, though what the term ‘^Gurjara’ denotes is a 
controversial question.^ In any case it is certain that it was a 
Gurjara-Prallhara family whatever the significance of the term 
Gurjara might have been. A third family, which is said to have 
been of Gurjara extraction, ruled over Lata (southern Gujarat) 
with Nandipuri as its capital. It was to this family that Dadda, 
who saved the Valabhi king from the anger of Harshavar- 
dhana, belonged.^ According to the generally accepted view 
all the families were related with each other and alt of them 
are usually put under the same category viz. ‘the Gurjara- 
Pratlharas’. The assumption finds some support from the fact 
that several names adopted by the royal houses of the Mand- 
avyapura and Kanauj are common* and at least one is found 
both in the families of Man lavyapura and Lata^ (though no 
name is common in the families of Kanauj and Lata). Further, 
according to R.G. Majumdar® the Pratiharas of Mandavya- 
pura, like the Pratiharas of Kanauj, refer to Lakshmana as 

1, Er, XVIII, pp. 87 ff.; C/1, p. 66. 

2. According to D.R. Bhandarkar {Foreign Elements in the Hindu Popula- 
tion lA, XL, 1911, pp. 3-37. rc-printcd in the JAIH, Vol. 1, pt. 1-2, 
10a7-6S, pp. 207-328) and R.G. Majumdar (JOL, p. 1 IT} El, XVIII, 
pp. 87 ff) ‘Gurjara’ was the name of a foreign tribe which enter- 
ed India in the post-Gupta period while D. Sharma. {RTA, I, pp. 
•172 ffj and many others believe that ‘Gurjara’ is a geographical term 
and all the inhabitants of the Gurjara region were called Gurjaras 
whatever their caste aifilbtions might have been. 

3. C/1, pp. GO f. lO-I f. 

4. Fic, NSgabhata and Kakkuka. 

5. Fir. Diidda. 

0 . xvnr,pp.s7n. 
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their earliest ancestor. But it has not been properly emphasised 
so far that while the Pratlharas of Mandavyapura nowhere 
use the term ‘Gurjara’ for themselves, the Gurjaras of Nandi- 
purl have not used the term ’Pratlhara’ for their dynasty in 
any of their inscriptions. Secondly, though Lakshmana, the yo- 
unger brotlicr of Rama, has been mentioned in the invocatory 
verses of the documents of the Pratlharas of Mandavyapura and 
the imperial Pratlharas both, it is also a fact that the imperial 
Pratlharas are everywhere described as the Kshatriyas of the 
Solar dynasty, the Raghuvaths'ls and Raghukulachudamanis,^ 
the Pratlharas of Mandor trace their descent from Hari- 
chandra, a Brahmana. It w'ere the sons born to his Kshatriya 
wife Bhadra who for the first time acquired Kshatriya status 
in that family." Further, as shown by Dasharatha Sharma, the 
imperial Pratlharas refer to Lakshmana as their own ancestor 
while the Pratlharas of Mandavyapura refer to him simply 
because he had made the profession of the Pratlharas illustrious 
by performing the duties of a door-keeper. It is evident, there- 

1. Sharma, D., fir,!, I, p. 215 and fn. 1; pp. 472 ff. 

2. £/, XVIII, pp. 87 ff. 

3. All that the Jodhpur inscr'ption of Bauka states about the connection 
of Harichandra’s family with Lakshmana is the following : — 

srrrcrirtf q-er: i 

(Verse 4. Pandey, R.B., Historical and Literary 
Inscriptions, p. 159). 

R.G. Majumdar [El, XVIII, pp. 95, 97) translates this verse thus : 
“Inasmuch as the very brother of Ramabbadra performed the duty 
of door-keeper {pratihara) this illustrious clan came to be known as 
pratlharas. May it prosper.’’ But according to Dasharatha Sharma 
(RTA, I, p. 476) this is a case of mistranslation. It gives the impression 
that the Pratlharas of Mandor regarded themselves as the descendants 
of Lakshmana. Sharma translates this vcise thus ; ‘‘Inasmuch as the 
very brother of Ramabhadra performed the duty of door-keeper {pratl- 
Aorn), may this illustrious Pratlhara family attain eminence’’ [ibid.). 
According to this translation the author of the inscription merely 
expresses the desire that the Pi atihara family may attain greatness as 
once Rama’s brother Lakshmana had himself acted as a pratihara [ibid. 
p, 206 fn. 1; cf., pp. 475-476). The same idea is conveyed by the 
invocatory verse of the Ghatiyala Prakrit inscription (No. 2) 
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fore, that the imperial Pratiharas, who belonged to the 
Gurjara territory or tribe were Kshatriyas while the Pratiharas 
of Mandavyapura, who nowhere call themselves Gurjara, 
belonged to the Brahmana order and the royal family of 
Nandipuri was of Gurjara origin, though it had nothing to do 
with the Pratiharas. Thus all these three families were totally 
unrelated with each other. In the reconstruction of the politi- 
cal history of this period a proper appreciation of this fact 
would help us much because, on the one hand, it would clear 
several misunderstandings which emanate from a wrong 
assumption of the blood relationship between the Pratiharas of 
Mandavyapura and Kanauj and, on the other, save us from 
such geographically impossible theories which seek to make 
the first member of the Nandipuri (southern Gujarat) royal 
house a son of Harichandra of MSndavyapura (western 
Rajasthan) . 

Thus the Pratihara royal family of Mandavyapura was 
a family of pious Brahmanas. Here it is interesting to note 
that the later- Vedic literature knows pratlhura Brahmanas who N 
performed a particular function in sacrifice.^ In other words 
the term pratihara was a functional term in that period.^ How- 
ever, the members of the family of Harichandra obviously 
did not have anything to do with this religious function beca- 
use by the beginning of the early medieval period the term 
pratihara had become associated with the occupation of the 
door-keepers as the inscription of the Pratiharas of Mandor 

(vetie 2, E[, IX, pp. 279-81) 

“Because Sri Lakshmaija, the iilaka of the Raghu family was the 
Pratihara of Rama, hence the Pratihara Vamsa has attained greatness 
here”. This verse also does not suggest that the Pratiharas were the 
descendants of Lakshtnana; it merely says that they bore a name which 
had been glorified by its coanection with Lakshmarja {ibid,, p. 216, 
fn. 1). 

1. Tait'.irija Brahna-ia, 111, 12.9.2. 

2. Gf., Pathak, V.S., A'i:iint Historians of India, p. 166. 
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and Kanauj reveal. The fact that the descendants of Hari- 
chandra evoked Lakshmana because he had cast lustre on the 
^ pratlhara profession conclusively proves that the predecessors 
of Harichandra, though Brahmanas, belonged to the occupa- 
tional class of door-keepers.^ As Brahmanas they might have 
received some land during the fifth or early sixth century 
A.D. which might have started process of their rise. In this 
respect their history resembles the history of several other 
Brahmana families of the Gupta age such as the ‘Vishnu’ family 
of Eran,^ the Parivrajaka dynasty of Bundelkhand® and the 
Kadamba royal house of the South^ which were originally 
ordinary Brahmana families having nothing to do with poli- 
tics but acquired royal status on account of the patronage of 
some imperial family or with the help of the sword.® It is quite 
^ likely that many other later Rajput families also, such as the 
Ghahamanas, Guhilas, Paramaras and the Chaulukyas, who 
were most likely of Brahmapa origin,® started their career in 
the same fashion and acquired Kshatriyahood at a later date. 

The inscriptions discovered from Jodhpur and Gha'iyala 
give the same genealogy of the Pratlharas of Mandor, though 
the names of some of the rulers are given in slightly different 
forms. According to them Bauka and Kakkuka, sons of Kakka 
(though their mothers were different, Bauka being the son of 
queen PadminI and Kakkuka being the son of the queen Durla- 

1. In this connection it may be recalled that when Dantidurga the 
Rashtrakuta emperor defeated the contemporary Pratlhara ruler 
he made the latter a door-keeper in the HiranyagarbhamahadSna cere- 
mony performed at Ujjain [AIK, p. 1). 

2. Sircar, D.G., SI, pp. 334-36. 

3. pp. 394-96. 

4. /fiid., pp. 473 ff. 

6. For a discussion on the rise of the Brahmapas as apolitical force in 
the Gupta age, cf. Goyal, HIG., p. 299 f. 

6. For the Brahmana origin of the Ghahamanas, see D, Sharma RTA, I, 
p. 105; Early Chauhan Dynasties, pp, 3-10; 241-46; for the origin of the 
Guhilas, vide, IHQ., XXVIII, p. 82 f. For the origin of the Paramaras 
see, Poona Orientalist, II. pp. 49-56 also Rajasthana Bharati III, pt, 2, 
pp 2-3. For the Brahmana origin of the Chaulukyas vide, Satyasraya, 
Origin of Chaulukyas 
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bhadevl),^ belonged to the tw elfth generation of this family. 
Therefore Harichandra, its founder, may be placed in about 
550 A.D. It is a very significant fact because it indicates that * 
he was one of those adventurers who exploited the opportunity 
provided by the disintegration of the Vardhana (Aulikara) 
empire and founded a kingdom just as the Later Guptas and 
Maukharishad utilised this situation for making attempts for the 
acquisition of imperial status. According to the Jodhpur ins- 
cription, Harichandra first married a daughter of a Brahmana 
whose sons became Pratihara Brahmanas. Next he married 
Bhadra belonging to a noble Kshatriya family whose sons 
became ‘drinkers of wine’ {Madhupdyins) i.e. Kshattiyas.^ In ■» 
this connection it is interesting to note that according to the 
Arab travellers of the ninth century it was a distinct character- 
istic of the Brahmanas that they abstain from wine and 
fermented liquors,^ though somapdna was regarded as a usual 
feature in the life of a Brahmana,^ 

1. It appears that Durlabhadcvi, the mother of Kakkuka, could have been 
the sister of Durlabharaja (I) Chahamana. It is suggested by the simi- 
larity of their names and their near contemporaneity. As is well known 
in ancient India brother and sister were some times given the same na- 
mes (cf. the cases of Mahasenagupta and Mahascnagupta; Harshagupta 
and Harshagupta; Bhanugupta and Bhanugupta, etc. For other 
references, vide, Devahuti, Harsha, p. 19). Now as Guvaka I, the son 
of Durlabharaja I, was a feudatory of Nagabhata II, the former must 
have flourished in the last years of the eighth century A.D. (cf. D. 
Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties,^p 2i ff.) while Kakka, the husband of 
Durlabhadcvi, certainly ruled in the early decades of the ninth century, 
as his elder son Bauka was already ruling in 837 A.D. It is, therefore, 
quite likely that Durlabhadcvi was a younger sister of Durlabharaja 
Chahamana and was married to Kakka who was an important feuda- 
tory of the imperial Pratiharas, As both these families were originally 
Brahmana and were also close neighbours, this matrimonial relation- 
ship should be regarded as something quite natural. 

2- fs^rr i 

^ K5<TTf?Ifr: U 

Pandey, R.B , Historical and Literary Inscriptions, p. 159. 

3. Elliot and Dowson, The History of India, Vol. I, p. 16. 

4. Cf the statement of Bana in his Harshacharita , II : 
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It is not very easy to determine the stacus of Hari- 
cliandra. He has not been given any royal title, though his 
wife Bhadra has been called a ‘rajfil’.^ On the other hand, 
emphasis is given on his being ‘well-versed in the meaning of 
the Vedas and the SUstras and a preceptor like Prajapati’.- The 
only viruda applied to him is ‘Rohilladdhi’^ the meaning of 
which is rather uncertain.'* According to R.G. Majumdar it 
sounds rather outlandish, ° though other scholars differ on this 
point.® The absence of any royal epithet for him would not 
conclusively prove that he was not an independent king.’ Such 


1. Pandey, R.B., op. ci(., p, 150. 

ffsrrqfci^rjfr 5^: 11 

— Loc, cit. 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. According to N.R. Ray, (IHQ., IV, p. 172) who believes in the foreign 
descent of the Pratiharas of M.andor, the adoption of the “names” 
Rohilladdhi etc. prove that kings of this dynasty did not belong to the 
Aryan fold. “Let us consider” he writes, “three names, viz., Haricban- 
dra, Narabhata and Nagabhafa.,.(thcy) arc undoubtedly of Sanskritic 
origin ; but what do we say of their original names, Rohilladdhi; 
Pcllapclli and Nahada, which they retained alongwith their Sanskritic 
Hindu names...? They do not seem to be Aryan Hindu names”. But as 
pointed out by Oasbaratba Sharma (iiT/l, I, p. 479 f) the argument 
is hardly tenable. When “in the Middle Indo-Aryan languages of 
Western India, names like Subhata, Vagbhata and Tyagabhata become 
respectively Suhada, Vahada and Cbahada, it was not unnatural that 
the name Nagabhata got changed into Nahada. As for Pellapclli, why 
should Dr. Ray regard it as Narabhata’s original name when the 
inscription states in clear words that it was a doiiiya (second) name 
secured by him as a result of his brave deeds ? The word is formed 
from the root pella (to give pain, to throw, to press), which one finds 
used in standard Prakrit works like (he Setubandha, ojha-niryuktubhasya, 
Samaraichchakahd, Kumdrapdlacharila and Prakjritasarvasva, We see it 
alsD in the Paninian root pelf. Pellin, a noun formed from it, should 
have the sense of “one who habitually cither gives pain to his enemies 
or pushss them back”. This sense gets further emphasised by the 
duplication of the root in Pellapelli. 

6. El, XVIII, pp. 87 ff. 

6. Sharma, D., RTA, I, p. 480. 

7. For various vie vs on this problem, vide El, XVIII, p. 87 fif . 
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omissions in versified do caments were quite common, in that 
period. For example, the Gwalior pra'sasti of Prallhara king 
Bhoja 1^ adds no royal title to Nagabhata I, calls the fourth 
king of this family only Kshmdpala while Nagabhata II and 
Bhoja I, two of the greatest kings of the dynasty, are intro- 
duced without any royal epithet. 

Harichandra was followed by his four sons namely, 
Bhogabhata, Kakka, Rajjila and Dadda, who were born to 
Bhadra. These princes are said to have conquered the fort of 
_Mandavyapura by their own arms where they erected a high 
rampart which was “calculated to increase the fear of the 
enemies”^ The immediate successor of Harichandra was pro- 
bably Rajjila, his third son (c. 575-600 A.D.), for it was the 
latter whose line ruled over Mandor in the subsequent period. 
It is quite likely that the elder brother of Rajjila died a pre- 
mature death. According to R.G. Majumdar all the four sons 
of Harichandra ruled over different regions, Rajjila having 
bee:n the king of lVlan(javyapura itself.® This view is based 
.upon the statement of the Jodhpur inscription according to 
which all the four sons of Harichandra were “fit to hold the 
earth”^ But to us the interpretation of Majumdar appears to 
be untenable for the Jodhpur inscription gives the sons of 
Harichandra the credit of conquering only Mandavyapura. 
Had they conquered more distant territories, it would have 
found prominent mention in this record. 

Majumdar believes that the Gufjara kingdom of Nandl- 
purl (South Gujarat) was founded by Dadda, the youngest son 
of Harichandra.® The earliest known date of the third king of 
, the Gurjaia family of Nandipurl is 629 A.D.® “Allowing 60 
years for the two generations that preceded him,” argues 
Majumdar, “we get the date c. 680 A.O., for the Samanta 

1. El, XVIII, pp. 99-114; Pandey, R.B., op. cit., pp. 162 ff. 

2. Majumdar, R,G., toe. cit. 

3. C.^.,p. 66. 

4. El; XVIII, pp. 87 ff. 

6. Ibid. 

6.' Loc'. cit. 
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Dadda, who founded the line. The date corresponds so very 
well with that of Dadda, the youngest son of Harichandra, 
that the identity of the two may be at once presumed.”® We 
do not agree with Majumdar’s interpretation. The supposition 
^ of Maju mdar is based on the assumptions that like the dynasty 
of Nandipuri, the Mandor dynasty of Harichandra was also 
Gurjara. But, as we have already seen, in no record are the 
Gurjaras of Nandipuri called Pratiharas, and the Pratiharas of 
* Mandor Gurjaras. Further, there is absolutely no evidence to 
indicate that the region lying between the two kingdoms was 
also under the occupation of either of the two dynasties, some- 
thing which must have been a fact if Dadda, the youngest son 
of Harichandra, carved out a kingdom in the distant southern 
Gujarat. Moreover, it seems highly unlikely that these Prati- 
hara princes of Rajasthan whom the inscriptions of their own 
family give the credit of conquering only Mandavyapura 
occupied a vast region extending up to southern Gujarat. To 
assume such a thing would be like arguing that in his Prayaga 
prasaiti Harishtna could mention only the conquest of Pafali- 
putra by Samudragupta, though the Gupta emperor made 
himself the master of almost the whole of India. We, therefore, 
think that these two kingdoms were not related with each 
other ; they were two distinct powers of two entirely different 
regions having nothing in common except the name of Dadda 
which was adopted by a king each in their respective ruling 
families.® 

Rajjila was succeeded by his son Narabhata (c. 600-625 
A.D.) who was also called by his second name Pellapelli on 
account of his valorous deeds. Nothing has been recorded 
about him. His successor was his son Nagabhata (c. 626-650 


1. Zoe. cit. 

2. The similarity of names can hardly become the basis of the identifica- 
tion of two kings of two different families. For example, we have the 
kings of the names of Kumaragupta and Vishniugupta both in the 
imperial Gupta dynasty and the Later Gupta family. Similarity of 
royal names becomes significant only when such names are either 
unique or other facts tend to support the identity of the two rulers. 
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A.D.) who had his perxnanent capital at the great city Medan- • 
taka (mod. Merta). Both these rulers were contemporaries of 
Harshavardhana, though there is absolutely nothing in the 
Pratihara records to suggest that they acknowledged the suze- ^ 
rainty of the great Vardhana Emperor. The suggestion of 
R.G. Majumdar^ that at the time of the visit of Yuan Ghwang, 
the Chinese traveller, to the kingdom of Ku>che-lo^ (Gurjara), 
which took place in c. 640 A.D., TSta, the son of Nagabha^a 
was already on the throne, though attractive, lacks sufficient 
evidence in its support. We shall discuss this question in the 
next chapter, when we shall deal with the history of the succe- 
ssors of Nagabhata, 

The Gurjaras or ChSpas of Bhillamdla 

It is, however, necessary here to idendfy the kingdom of 
Ku-che-Io or Gurjara mentioned by Yuan Ghwang. R.G. 
Majumdar identifies it with the Gurjara kingdom of the Prall- 
haras of Mandor.® “The Chinese traveller Hiucn Tsiang,” he 
argues, “visited a Gurjara kingdom which was about 300 
miles north of Valabhl or Surath. It is a noticeable fact that 
the country round about Mandor exactly answers to this des- 
cription. As Harichandra’s dynasty was certainly ruling in the 
locality at the time of the pilgrim’s visit, we are justified in 
identifying their kingdom with the one described by Hiuen- 
Tsiang.”^ But, as pointed out by Dasharatha Sharma,® the 
main objection to this view lies in the fact thas Yuan Chwang’s 
Pi-lo-mo-lo, the capital of Ku-Ghe-lo (Gurjara) cannot phone- 
tically turn into Mandor. If we take it to be Barmer, as pro- 
posed by Majumdar in his later contribution on this subject,® 
“We have to be sure of Barmer having been included within 
the kingdom of Mandor and enjoyed also the distinction of 
having been its capital. On the basis of Bauka’s inscription, 

1. £:/,XVin, p. 92. 

2. Watters, T., On Taun Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 249. 

3. £■/, XVIII, pp. 87 ff. 

4. Loc. cii. , 

6 . /tr^.I,p. 216 fn. 1 . 

6. CA, p. 164, 
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however, which is our only source of information on the point, 
all that can be said with certainty is that during the reign of 
Tata and his father Nagabhata the kingdom included the 
territory intervening between Mandor and Merta which is 
nearly 100 miles to the north-east of it”.i Further, according 
to Yuan-Chwang, the population of !0u-Che-lo kingdom was 
dense," which could not have been the case with Pratlhara 
kingdom of Mandor and also with Barmer. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that the Pratlhara kingdom of Mandor 
has nowhere been called Gurjara while the kingdom visited 
by Yuan Chwang was known by this designation. Apparently 
this is the same Gurjara kingdom which is mentioned by 
Bana who speaks of Prabhakaravardhana as the ‘troubler of 
the sleep of the Gurjara’, ^ by the author of the Aihole ins- 
cription who refers to the ‘Lata-Malava-Gurjarah’ as subrnit- 
ting to Pulakes'in IP and in the Nausari Plates of Pulake^in 
Avanijanasraya of Lata (c. 738 A.D.)® which describes the 
destruction of ‘Saindhava-Kachchhela Saurashtra — Chavo- 
taka — Maurya Gurjaradiraia’ by the swords of the Tajikas, 
i.e., the Arabs. As, according to the Arab accounts, the Arab 
general Junaid conquered among others the kingdoms of 
Bailaman and Jurz also® (the later being identical with Gur- 
jara), it may be presumed that Bailaman or Vallamandala 
adjoined the Gurjara state. This location fits exactly the 


1. RTA, I, p. 216 fn. 1. 

2, Watters, Loc. cit. 

Harshacharita, IV, 

4. Pandey, R.B., Historical and Literary Inscriptions, pp. 240 ff. 

Bhandarkar List, No. 1220. cf. JVagari Pracharini Patrika, pt. I, p. 211, 
fn. 23. 

6. Elliot, H.M., and Dowson, J., The History of India (as told by its owR 
Historians), Vol. I, p. 136. 
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Ku-Che-lo kingdom of Yuan Chwang’s account* and, there- 
ifore, the latter may be identified with Bhillamala. 

More light on the history of the kingdom of Bhillamala 
is thrown by the famous Vasantgadh inscription of King 
Varmalata, dated (Vikrama) Sarhvat 682 (625 A.D.)*^ It was 
found about 5 miles south of Pindwara in the erstw hile Sirohi 
state. It is a Sakta epigraph and its opening verses ^nvoke the 
blessings of Durga and Kshemarya (another name of Durga). 
The verse 3 of this record speaks of a King Varmalata on 
whom the next verse bestows only conventional praise:. He is 
‘■^id'to have had a feudatory of the naihe of Vajrabhat:a 
' Satya^raya who was devoted to the worship of Mata (Kshem- 
arya) and was able to guard ‘the son of Himavat’ i.e., the 
Arbuda (Abu) mountain.^ The son of Vajrabhata was Rajjila 
who behaved like Vai^ravana, i.e. Kubera in Vata (Vatakara 
i.e. Vasantgadh) by lavishing wealth on Brahmanas, person- 
' ages deserving hospitality, subordinates and men skilled in 
arts.^ It was during his governorship that the temple of the 
goddess Kshemarya was constructed® by a goshthi at Vatakara- 
"sthana (Vasantgadh).' In the last five lines \h.t prasasti 
a list of the members of the goshthi who built (or re-built) the 
temple. Among them are included, interestingly enough, a 
' Pratihara named Botaka,® a certain Sdityabhata who was a 
Rajasthanlya and Buta, who was a mataganiku i.e. a devadasl. 
Thus from this inscription we learn that king Varmalata was 
ruling at Bhillamala in 626 A.D. Further information about 
, this king is provided by the ^isupdlavadha of Magha. According 
to this work, Suprabhadeva, the grandfather of Magha was 

1. Sharma, D., RTA, I, pp. 109-110. 

2. £/. IX, pp. 187-192, 

3. Kielhorn, F., r6id., p. 189. 

4. Ibid. 

6. According to D.R. Bhandarkar {ibid., fn. 5) as a ganika could not have 
been associated with the original construction of the tempie, it must 
be presumed that it was “re-built” by the gojAtAi (management com- 
mittee). 

6. Perhaps this is the earliest epigraphical reference to the word Pr^tl- 
h^ra. . • - ■ 
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the minister of a king whose name is variously read as Var- 
malata Varmalakhya, Dharmanabha and Dharmalabha.i 
JNow Magha certainly flourished in the latter half of the 

^ c^^ar reference^ to the 
St fitti and the Ny&sa (c. 700 A.D.) thereon and also 
Knew the Magdnanda of Harsha (606-646 A.D,).^ Therefore, 
a most everyone seems to have agreed with the suggestion of 

le horn^ that out of the numerous forms found in the manus- 
cript of the Sifupdlavadha, of the name of the king at whose 
court Magha’s grandfather Suprabhadeva is stated to have 
held t he office of Prime Minister, the variant Varmalata is to 
be selected as the most likely one. Unfortunately neither the 
Vasantgadh inscription nor the Sisupdlavadha of Magha reveal 
the identity of the dynasty to which king Varmalata belonged. 
This lacuna is filled by the Brahmasphuta-Siddhdnta of Brahma- 
gupta who is himself known as Bhillamnlakdcharya i.e. the 
dchdrya of Bhillaraala.® He informs us that he composed his 
work in the Saka year 660 (=628 A.D.),® i.e. 3 years after the 
date of the Vasantgadh record, under the patronage of King 
Vyaghramukha of the Chapa dynasty. Evidently Vyaghra- 
mukha was either the successor of Varmalata or Varmalata 
himself.^ In any event it would follow that the dynasty which 
ruled over Bhillamala in the first half of the seventh century 
A D. was known as Chapa. 

The Chapas, also known as the Chapotkatas or Chavota- 
kas (commonly known as Chavadas, Chauda, Chaura or 
Chavara) were a famous Rajput clan of the early medieval 

1. CA, p. 3H. 

2. SisupStavadha, 11.112. 

3. Keith, A.B., Hisloty of Sanskrit Literature, p. 124; cf. Sharma, D., RTA, 
I, p 617 fn. 2. 

4. Quoted by D.R. Bhandarkar in El. IX, p. 190; S. Konowisofthe 
opinion that Jinendrahuddhi (the author of the NySsa) referred to by 
Magha in his Aitz/a/oret/Aa was the contemporary of the latter and 
both lived in the beginning of the eighth century (ibid.). 

5. CA, p. 15 1. 

0. Ibid., p. 323. 

7, Ojha, G.H., The History of Rajputana, Vol, I, p. 145, 
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■ period. Apart from Bhillamala they are known to have ruled 
over several other principalities including Vadhiar in Kathia- 
war and Anahilapataka (modern Patan) in Gujarat. ^ We are 
not concerned with the history of other Chapa dynasties. It 
may, however, be mentioned here that Haddala plates^ of 
Chapa king Dharanivaraha dated 914 A.D, claim that the 
Chapas were produced by the chapa, that is the bow of 
Saftkara, at the request of the goddess earth for her defence.* 
It is apparently a myth comparable with the Agnikunda legend 
of the origin of several Rajput families.^ From the circumstan- 
tial evidence discussed above, however, it appears cer tain that 
the C hapas were the rulers of the Gur jar a kingdom mentioned 
by Yuan^hwang. Therefore, they were either a branch of the 
Gurjaras or ruled over them. Unlike Jackson and Indraji,® 

' icEoIars such as Majumdai®^ and Ojha’ do not believe in the 

■ identity of the Chapas and the Gurjaras. According to them 

■ the Navsari plates mention the Ghavotakas and Gurjaras side 

■ by side a nd, therefor e, they must be regarded as different. But 
G the argument is hardly tenable, for, as we have noted above, 

there were several Chapa principalities in western India and 
the author of this record might have referred to the Chavotakas 
of Bhillamala as Gurjaras in order to differentiate them from 
other Chapa principalities. 


X 



X 


Here it is worthwhile to mention that the Chapa rulers 
.were great patrons of learning. They not only patronised 
•Brahmagupta who wrote his famous astronomical treatise 
Brahmasphuia-siddhdnta at Bhillamala but also appointed Supra- 
bhadeva, the grandfather of great poet Magha, as their Prime 


1. CA, p. 161. 

2. /4, XII, p. 193^ 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. For the legendary origin of the Chapas, vide, Ojba, G.H., op. (it., p. 
146. 

6. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Part I, p. 166. 

6. CA, pp. 163-64, 161. 

7. The Hislorv of Raibutana, I, pp. 146-146, 
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Minister. Yuan Chwang also informs us that the young Ksha-* 
triya king who was ruling at Ku-Che-lo at the time of his visit 
and was celebrated for his wisdom and valour, was a profound 
believer in Buddhism and a patron of exceptional abilities.^ 

X 

'^Other Powers of Post-Gupta Rajasthan : The Chahamdnas 

Two other powers of Rajasthan which started their 
political career in the post-Gupta period were the Cbahamanas 
and the Guhilas. Unfortunately, we do not have sufficient data 
a pertaining to their early history. They are included among 
the Rajput clans of Rajasthan which shot into prominence in 
the post-Gupta period and eclipsed the fortunes of the earlier 
Kshatriya dynasties.- The problem of the origin of Rajput 
dynasties is highly complex and conlroversial. We agree with 
Dasharatha Sharma that like the Pallavas, the Kadambas and 
the Pratiharas of Mandor,^ “the Guhilas, the Chauhans and 
^ the Paramaras were originally Brahmanas who adopted a 
military career probably to defend their culture against foreign 
invaders.”^ 

Very little is known about the Chahamanas till they 
attained prominence as feudatories of the imperial Pratiharas 

1. WaWerSyT,, On Tuan Chwang' s Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 249; cf., 
Beal, S., Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol, II, p. 270. 

2. RTA, I, p, 103. 

3. For the Pallavas and Kadambas, vide. Sircar, D.G., Successors of the 
Sdtavahanas in the Lower Deccan, pp. 226; for the Pratiharas of Mandor, 
supra', CA, p. 65; RTA, I, p. 215. 

4. RTA, I, p. 106; for detailed analysis of the problem of the origin of the 
Chahamanas and Guhilas in particular and Rajputs in general, vide, 
ibid., pp. 103-106, 108-119, 439-442; Sharma, D., Lectures on Rajput 
History and Culture, pp. I-IO; Tod, James, Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, Vol. I, pp. 68-97; Vaidya, G.V., History of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, Vol. II (Rajputs), pp. 1-89; Ojha, G.H., History of Rajputana, 
Vol. I, pp. 41-76; Banerji, A.C., Rajput Studies, ch. I, Smith, V.A., 
EHI, pp. 107-416; Bhandarkar, D.R., LA, XLI, 1911, pp. 3-37, reprint 
in JAIH, Vol. I, pt. 1-2 (1967-68), pp. 267-328; JBBRAS, XXI, pp. 
406 ff; Majumdar, R.G., JDL, X, pp. 1-76; Bharatiya Vidyd, K.M. 
Adunshi Diamond Jubilee Volume, II, pp. 1-18; Ganguli, D.G., IHQ,, X, 
pp. 613-23; Raychaudhuri, G.G., D.R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 311-16^ 
pharma, Mrs. M., IHQ,, XXVIII, p. 83 f, 
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of the various dynasties of this clan, especially when we con- 
sider these traditions alongwith the divergent views of modern 
scholars. 

A full genealogy of this family is found for the first time 
in the Atpur inscription of Saktikumara, dated A.D. 977.^ 
It gives the name of 20 rulers from Guhadatta to Saktikmnira. 
If we assume that a generation is to be allotted about 22 years, \ 
Guhadatta may be regarded as having flourished in the middle 
of the sixth century A.DJ As we have seen, it was precisely 
the period when the Praflharas of Mandavyapura and the 
Cbahamanas of Sapadalaksha started their political career. 

It is, therefore, not unlikely that like his Pratihara and Chaha- 
mana counterparts, the founder of the Guhila family also 
exploited the anarchical situation of nortli India created by 
the disintegration of the Gupta and AuJikara-Vardhana 
empires. The records of ^ila^ (Siladitya) and Aparajita,'^ the 
fifth and sixth kings of the Ajpur list, belonging to 646 A.D. 
and 661 A.D. respectively corroborate the suggestion that 
Guhadatta flourished in the sixth century A.D. This conclu- 
sion based on undeniable epigraphic evidence demolishes to 
its very root the traditional account recorded in the bardic 
tales that Guha or Guhila, the founder of the family, was the 
son of Siladitya, the last ruler of Valabhl.^ It is now definitely 
known that the Valabhi king Siladitya of the Maitraka dy- 
nasty ruled in the third quarter of the eighth century A.D.® 
He, therefore, could not have been the royal father of Guha- 
datta. 

The origin of the Guhilas has been made a matter of 
^ prolonged controversy. Medieval works such as A/cabaranUmS of 
Abul-Fazl connect them with Iran’ while Tod who relied on 

1. JA, ;1910, p. 191; Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society oj Bengal, 
VIII, pp. 63 ff. 

2. CA, p. 157. 

3. Vide SamoU Inscription, El, XX, pp. 97-99. 

4. E/, VI. p. 29-32. 

6. CA, p. 157. 

6. Ibid., p. 160. 

7, Cf. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 102; Tod, J., op. cil., I» PP- 
71-73. 
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the tradition mentioned above believed that they were the 
descendents of the V alab hl rulers.^ Many scholars including 
V.A. Smith“ have suggested foreign origin of this clan. D.R. 
Bhandarkar^ twisted this theory to some extent and tried to 
piove that the Guhilas were Brahmanas of foreign descent. G.H. 
Ojha^ and his supporters, however, neglected or misinterpret- 
ed the epigraphic evidence to show that the Guhilas were' the 
descendents of the Vedic Kshatriyas of the Solar stock. But 
as Dasharatha Sharma,® G.N. Sharma* and many others’ have 
repeatedly emphasised, the Brahmaija origin of the Guhilas is 
beyond doubt. According to D. Sharma the early records of 
the family present it as a Vipra i.e. a Bramana family. Guha- 
datta has been called not only Viprakulanandanah but also 
Mahtdtvah.^ Similarly, Bappa is called a Vipra in a Ghittorgarh 
inscription® of 1274 A.D. Further, in the Achaleshwar (Abu) 
inscription^® of 1285 A.D. Bappa is also said to have exchanged 
Brahma for Kshatra splendour,^^ which correctly indicates the 
position of the Guhilas among the Rajputs. “They were origi- 
nally Brahmanas*'*, concludes D. Sharma, “but either ambition 
or political exigencies made them take to a military career 

1. Tod, J., ci/., p. 217; 261-GO; 276-77. Kaviraja Shyamaldas {Vira 

Vinod, pt. I, pp. 180, 239, 247-49) partially accepted the theory of Tod 
but differed with the latter in details. 

2. EHl, pp. 407 ff. 

3. W,XVI, p. 347, 

4. Ojha, G.H,, op. cit,, pp. 371-383. 

. 6. I, pp, 105, 230. 

6. Rajasthana M Itihdsa, pt, I, pp. 38-39; P///C, 1951, pp. 307-372; UniotT- 
sity of Rajasthan Studies, 1906-60, pp. 6-10. 

7. Sharma, Mrs. M.. IHQ,, XXVIII, p. 83 f. 

8. lA, 1910, p. 191, quoted by D. Sharma in RTA, I, p. 234, fn. 1. 

9. Bhavanagar Inscriptions, IW, pp, 74-77. 

10. Ibid,, V, pp. 83-87. 

m^ffT¥fTrg^3T(?) i 

tr^sqrfT 
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' and the society in due course recognised them as Kshatriyas.’’^ 
No epigraph belonging to a period earlier than the twelfth 
century expressly describes the Guhilas as Kshatriyas of the 
Solar race. This tradition originated and evolved in the medi- 
eval period. 

So far as the original home of the Guhilas is concerned, 
in the later phase of their history, they are found ruling over 
iVisiyar. But they could not have originally belonged to Ghitor. 
The Atpur inscription informs us that Guhadatta came from 
Anandapur which has been identified with Vadanagar in the 
* former Baroda State.- They belonged to Vaijavapa gotra which 
is found mostly on the Gujarat side.^ Dasharatha Sharma con- 
jectures that they might have migrated from Gujarat and their 
.early home in Rajasthan might have been in south-west 
Mewar.^ From this region we have three of their early records, 
though the relationship of the kings mentioned in these inscrip- 
tions with the Guhilas of Mewar, knownfrom the Atpur inscrip- 
tion,'' is difficult to determine. One of these epigraphs is dated 
in 73rd year. It was engraved in the reign of Maharaja Bhat^i 
of Kishkindha i, e, Kalyanpur (about 68 km to the south of 
Udaipur).® Another belongs to king Bhavihita and carries the 
date 48.^ The third one was issued by the Guhila chief Babh- 
ta in the year 83.® Dasharatha Sharma suggests that these 
rulers wera related with each other and may be placed in the 
same chronological order which is indicated by the dates of 
their inscriptions. Scholars usually ascribe tlie date of these 
records to the Harsha era.'* Jn that case Bhavihita, Bhatti and 
Babhata would be placed in A.D. 664, 679 and 689 respecti- 
vely. But D. Sharma suggests that they are dated in an era 

1. RTA, I, p. 234. 

2, I A, 1910, p. 191; JPASB, VIII, pp. 63 ff. 

3. I, p. 234. 

4, Loc. cit., cf, Ojfaa, G.H., op, cit., pp. 389, 400 fn. I. 

6. El, XXX, pp. 1 ff. 

6. Ibid. 

7. £1, XXXIV, pp. 177 ff. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Sircar,D.G., £/, XXX,pp.6-6; Mirashi, „V.V., {£/, XXX, p. 2) 
does not agree with this view and suggests that the years 73 of the 
Dhulev plate of Maharaja Bhatti is of the Bbatika era. 
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founded by Guhila.^ jf suggestion is correct ho precise 
date for these rulers given as the date of accession of 

Guhila itself is unknc^^^n^ 

Guhila was reg^j-^jg^j ^3 their earliest ancestor both by 
the Guhilas of K.ishl|.jj^j}j 2 ^ ^3 well as of Mewar.“ No inscrip- 
tion of this ruler has cQnie to light so far. As we have already 
seen, he may be placg^j the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
In case he was the 1‘ounder of an era, as Dasharatha Sharma 
suggests, he must ha^g hcen a powerful king. Probably the 
whole of south-west jyfewar and some adjoining regions lay 
within his dominion a gome silver coins, about 2000 in number 
discovered at Agra .^vere ascribed to him by G.H. Ojha,^ 
while R.L. Samar h^^g described 9 copper coins belonging to 
this ruler, 6 of whicj^ 2 ^j.g silver plated.® 

Guhila was suj^gggjg^j hy Bhoja who is described as the 

worshipper of Vish^^^ ij^ ^ghalefivara (Abu) inscription (V.S. 
1342=1285 A.D.) Of Samarasimha.® Two of his copper coins 
are known so far.’ IsTothing more about him and his successor 
Mahcndranaga is khown from available sources. According to 
some scholars Mahgjjjij. 3 jjgg 2 jljg founder of Nagda.® 

Ojha, however, su^gggtg that Mahendra and Naga were two 
different rulers.® 

According to Ojha, Nagaditya was succeeded by 

Slla or Slladitya.^S fjig inscription dated (Vikfama) Sarhvat 


1. Loc. cit. R.L. XL, p. 345 ff), however, suggests that this 

is a local era started from the date of the accession of 

Bappa. 

2. For a detailed stu^y yide. Sircar, DiC., Tke Guhilas of Kishhindka, 
Calcutta, 1965, 

3. iiO, I, p. 236. 

4. Ojha. G.H., op. p 400^ ^ 

5. JNSI, XX, pp. 2^,29- cf. Shirma, G.N., Rajasthana ka Ilihdsa ke Srota 
pt. T, 26. 


6 . Bhavanagar Inscrip^^ y 

7. /trj.Lp. 236. 

8. Ojha, G.H., op. cif 305 jain, K.G., Ancient Cities and Towns of 
Rajasthan, p. 213, 

9. Ojha, G.H., op. ^ pp^ 395^ 402. 
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703 (=64:6 A.D.) was discovered from Samoli in Bhomat 
District of the former Mewar State.i It shows that Mewar* 
Sirohi border was included in his dominion. This epigraph 
describes him as a giver of delight to the gods, Brahmanas 
and gurus, a conqueror of enemies and a moon on the 
earth for his clan and® refers to the building of a temple of 
Aranyavasini by the merchant chief Jejaka or Jentaka, who 
alongwith his friends migrated from Vatanagara,® and had an 
dgara in the hilly area adjoining Samoli,^ Only one copper 
coin of Slladitya is known so far.® James Tod has identified 
him with Bappa of legends. We shall discuss this suggestion in 
the next chapter. 

Rajasthan and Harshavardhana of Kanauj 

In the first half of the seventh century A.D. the history 
of north India was greatly influenced by the political activities 
and conquests of Harshavardhana (606*c. 646 A.D.) of 
Kanauj. Unfortunately, nothing precisely is known of his rela- 
tions with Rajasthan, The controversy regarding the extent 


1, £/, XX, pp. 97-99. 

2- ^irfcT 

wm (^T) 1 

(fir:) (^^r) 

T (irr:) II 

ibid., p. 99. 

3. Vataaagara has been identified by D.R. Bhandarkar (Ef, IX, p. 189) 
and R.R Haider {Et, XX, p, 93) with Vasantgadh in the former 
Sirohi state, about 16 miles from Samoli from where the epigraph was 
discovered, cf., Jain, K.G., op. cit., pp. 163 ff. 

^nfir f^Mcr (flt) ^ (?^) ^ ir^tjr: i 

?ri (aat) (c'rr) fef (rr) tTr^turfir^l: 

i...^r^ «fV ?T^^^Tfir>itTT (?trr) 

(g:) 11 

— he. cit. 


6. RTA,I.p.237. 
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of his empire^ makes this problem all the more difficult. Accor- 
ding to group of historians including V.A. Smith, M.L. Etting- 
hausen and K.iVl. Pauikkar, the empire of Harsha included 
almost the whole of northern India from Kamarupa in the 
east to Sindh in the west and Kashmir and Nepal in the north 
to the Narmada in the south,^ though they disagree with each 
other regarding its detailed boundaries. Such a view implies 
that Harsha exercised his suzerainty over Rajasthan also. On 
the other hand, R.G. Majumdar believes that “at first Harsha’s 
kingdom comprised merely the territories of the old states 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj, though he probably added some 
small principalities to the north and west. It may be said to 
have comprised the eastern Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. To- 
wards the close of his reign, he had annexed Magadha and 
even pushed his conquest as far as Orissa and Kongoda”.^ In 
such a view there is no scope to believe that Harsha had an 
effective control over Rajasthan. Now the problem of the 
extent of the empire of Harsha is beyond the scope of our 
present work ; we are concerned only with the question 
whether he had anything to do with Rajasthan or not. The 
answer to this question is bound to depend entirely upon in- 
direct and circumstantial evidence. For example, the first group 
of historians may argue that as the empire of Harsha included 

1. For a detailed description and analysis vide. Smith, V.A., EH[, p. 362- 
364 and map, opp. p. 354; Ettinghausen, M.L., Harskavardhana : 
Amperur at poete, etc. (Paris, 1906) pp. 47 ff; Panikkar, K.M., Sri Harsha 
of Kanauj (Bombay, 1922) pp. 22 fF; Mookerji, R.K., Harsha (Oxford, 
1926) pp. 37-43; Chatterji, G.S., Harshavardhana (in Hindi) (Allahabad, 
1960) pp. 169 f.; Tripathi, R.S., History of Kanauj to the Moslem conqu- 
est (Varanasi, 1959). iV-V; Devahuli, D., Harsha ; A Political Study 
(Oxford,1970) ch. lV;' Sharraa, B.N., Harsha and Times (Varanasi 
1970), ch. - V-VI; Majumdar, R;G., CA, pp. 102ff; Goyal, S.R.,* 
Itihasa Samiksha, 2 Tpp. 120 E; Chattopadhyaya, S., EHHl ch 
IX, pp. 243-273. 

2. Cf. e.g. “In the later years of his reign the sway of Harsha over the 
' whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Nepal) from the Himalaya 

to the Narmada, besides Malwa, Gujarat, and Surashtra, was undis- 
puted” (Ef//, p. 364). 

3. Cil, p. 113; cf. also Tripathi, R.S., op, eit., p. 119. 
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by birth, was a young man celebrated for his wisdom and 
valour and he was a profound believer in Buddhism, and a 
patron of exceptional abilities.”^ As has been suggested in the 
preceding pages, here Yuan Ghwang has most likely referred 
to the Chapa kingdom which had nothing to do with Harsha- 
vardhana. Thus Yuan Ghwang did not see anything which 
would indicate Harsha’s suzerainty over Rajasthan. 

Another line of inquiry is suggested by the testimony of 
Bapa. Firstly, he refers to the hostility of the kingdoms of 
Sindhu, Gurjara, Lata and Malava with Prabhakaravardhana 
who was a source of constant trouble for them.^ It has been 
argued that their enmity to the Vardhanas might have conti- 
nued in the next reign also. Further, according to Bana, 
Harsha decided upon world-wide conquest and ordered his 
minister of War and Peace to issue a proclamation throughout 
India asking all the kings either to accept his suzerainty or to 
fight with him,® After this declaration he commenced his march 
“for the subjugation of all the four quarters.”^ But unfortuna- 
tely Bana does not inform us about the progress and result of 
this campaign. It has given wide scope to scholars for 
imaginary reconstruction of the military achievements of 
Harshavardhana. 


1. Watters, Travels, II, p. 249; cf. Beal, Records, II, p. 270. 

2 - 

^rE'TTci:^'TTE=5^T> 

Harshacharila, IV. 

Cf. Eng. Trans, by E.B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas, p. lOl; for their 
identification vide, Buddha Prakash, Aspects of Indian History and Civili- 
zation, pp. 170-72; for comments, CA, pp. 97-98. 

3. Harshacharila, Trans. Cowell and Thomas, op.cit., pp. 187-88. 

f^qrqr fg^rr ^rrniqqTrfr... 

op. eit., p. 194 
op. cit., p.203. 
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-i- the rcfcicticc in the Harshacharila of the 

.(I'ihc G’urj.ir.ii lo the Vartlfianas, 

t! sn.iy !jr niitctl th.ii the ?.tiiic poivcfj /lavc been enumerated 
iu {.'i: iniCiiiJ.'i'Ui' of the CIt.tIuky.i king Pu!akc$in II. 

.V cortiing tu ihh cpii^^r.iph thc.<c powers voluntarily accepted 
Uic uvct liinhliip ot' the Ch.iltikya monarch.'-^ Some scholars 
(jrlicvc ih.it o/ic of the reasons which led these powers to accept 
rhia Mibonlinatc positioji was their anxiety to seek Chalukya 
protection against Vardhana itnpcria)ism.=> As the Gurjaras of 
tilts list definitely belonged to Rajasthan (whether to Mandor 
as R. C. Majuindar believes* or Bhillamala as we have 
suyi'cstcd), sucli a view would imply that Harsha either exer- 
cised some inllucnce over parts of Rajasthan or was a source 
of danger to this area. .According to Majumdar the three 
powers enumerated above “formed a group of buffer states 
between Harsha and PuJakeiin If, and could rely upon the 
protection of the latter against the aggressive designs of the 
former.”® But such an assumption is altogether unwarranted. 
There is nothing to show that these three states were afraid of 
Plarsha or Harsha had sought to impose his suzerainty over 
them. 


It may also be argued that the prevalence of the Harsha 
era® in Rajasthan may indicate that Harsha had some sort of 

1. Pandey, R.B., Historical and Literary Inscriptions (Varanasi, 1962), pp. 
240 ff; El, VI, pp. 10 ir. 

2- jf^rTT^rf^r i 

Pandey, R.B., op. cit., pp. 243. 

3. El, VI, p, lo, fn. 0 , 

4. /6W., XVIII, p. 92. 

6. CA, p. 1, p. 6. 

6. It is generally believed that the Harsha Sarfavat was founded by 
Harsh'.vardhana in A.D. GOG, the year of his accession. But according 
to R.G. Majumdar (IHQ, XXVII, pp. IS3 if; XXVIII, pp. 280 ff.) 
this view rests upon very slender foundations. Contrast D.G. Sircar (ibid, 
XXVII, pp. 321 ff; XXIX, pp. 72 ff.) who subscribes to the former 
theory. 
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hold ■ —^'^^rananaAgc 

''■‘U Over tV»' 

area prevalence of an era In a parll- 

who ir^U- preceded by tbe actual rule of the 

^alava-V^V era m that particular region. The 

^rtdia tV. amvat Is found used over greater part of 

dltvA neither the Ivlalavas nor the legendary Vikrama- 

tya had anything to do with a number of regions where this 

era prevalent today. The case of the ^aka era is quite 

similar .t ^ 


is nr. ahove discussion it is quite apparent that there 

over Tta^* "Whatsoever to prove the sway of Harsha • 

ver Raiasthan. But lest we should be misunderstood, we must 

make it clear that the available data is not sufficient to believe 
that Harsha was regarded as their overlord by the contempo- 
rary rulers of Rajasthan and, therefore, in the present state of 
our knowledge it would be better not to include this part of 
the country within the sphere of Harsha’s influence. However, 
it is quite likely that it is only a case of the limitation of avai- 
lable material. In future some evidence may turn up which 
may indicate that Harsha exercised some sort of influence over 
this area. Harsha certainly had something to do with La{a 
and Saurashtra i.e. the kingdom of the Gurjaras of Baroach 


1. In addition to Banskhera (El, IV, pp. 208-11) and Madhuban {El, I, 
pp. 67-76) copper plates of Harsha, following records are now gene- 
rally believed to be dated according to the Harsha Saifavat : 

(i) Kot Inscription (Bbaratpur) of the year 48. {Annual Report of the 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1916-17, p. 2) 

(ii) Two copper grants from Dungarpur, dated in the 48 and 83 {El, 
XXXIV, p. 167.) 

(iii) Tasai Inscription (Alwar) of the year 182. {El, XXXVI, pp, 49 fif ) 

(iv) Dabak Inscription (Udaipur) of the year 207. {El, XX, pp. 122- 
26.) 

(v) Kaman Inscription (Bharaipur) of the year 263. {El, XXVI, pp. 
62 8'.) 

(vi) Kaman Inscription (Bbaratpur) containing seven different dates. 
■ {El, XXIV, pp. 329-36.) 
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and of the Afaitrakas of ValabJil.^ Therefore, ft should not be 
regarded as beyond the bounds of potsibility that Rajasthan 
VV.I3 also Inllucncccl by his military activities. But whether such 
was actually the ctisc is sotncihing which may be decided by 
future discoveries only. 


1. As is quite well known the inscriptions of the Gurjaras of Baroach 
exultingly mention the fact that Dadda II obtained great glory by 
protecting (or rescuing^ the lord of Valabhi who had been overpower- 
ed by ‘the great lord, the illustrious Harshadeva’. XIII, pp. I?** 
79.) 



CHAPTER V 

RAJASTHAN IN THE POST-HARSHA CENTURY 

The history of North India in the post-Harsha period 
was marked by chaos and confusion for about a hundred years 
till the imperial Pratlharas in the west and Palas in the east 
once agi)in ' established two important centres of political 
power in North India. In the post-Harsha century several 
attempts were made, notably by the Later-Guptas (who, after 
the death of Harsha emerged in Magadha),^ Yasovarman of 
Kanauj and Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir to establish an 
extensive and powerful empire, but none of them was success- 
ful. Ultimately it were the Pratlharas of Kanauj(who originated 
probably in Jalor)’^ and the PSlas of Bengal (who established 
their capital at Pataliputra)^ who succeeded in bringing about 
^^^mblance of political order in North India. At least 
Rajasthan continued to remain fragmented into several politi- 
cal units till the rise of the imperial Pratlharas. The greatest 
local powers of this part of the country in this period were the 
Guhilas of Medapata (Mewar) and the Pratlharas of Mapda- 
vyapura (Mandor). 

The Guhilas of Medapcita 

In the preceding chapter we discussed the history of 
Guhilas upto Siladitya whose known date is Samvat (Vikrama) 
703 (=646 A.D.).^ Before we proceed further it is necessary 

1. For the history of the Later Guptas of Magadha vide, CA, pp. 126 ff; 
Sinha, B.P., DKM, Ch. Xj Devahuti, Harsha, Gh. II. 

2. Gf. Sharma, D., RTA, pp. 120 ff, 480-83. 

3. For a detailed account see, Majumdar, R.G, (ed.). History of Bengal, 
Voi. I, Gh. IV; Ancient History of Bengal, Galcutta, 1071). 

4. Gf. Samoli Inscription, El, XX, pp. 96 ff. 
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here to discuss the problem of the identification of Bappa^ 
Rawal of legends. He has not been mentioned in the Atpur 
inscription of 3ak(ikumara, dated A. D. 977,- but beheads the 
genealogical list given in (he records dating from the thirteenth 
century A.D.^ The earlier records of this category inform 
us that Bappa came from Anandapura, worshipped at the 
feet of a sage named Harita-ra^i, and through the grace of the 
latter became the king of Chitrakuta (Chitorgarh).^ According 
to the the later records, Bappa, who obtained the favour of 
Harita-ra^l, conquered Ghitorgarh from the Mori king Mana 
and adopted the title of Rawal ® The different chronicles agree 
in placing him in the first half of the eighth century.® Tod is 
of the opinion that Bappa occupied Chitor in 720 A.D. and 
abdicated the throne in 704 A.D.’ Other authorities including 
Ojha give varying dates within these limits.® 

From the facts given above it is apparent that Bappa 
.could not have been the founder of the Guhilot dynasty. He 
must have flourished about two centuries after Guhadatta who 
heads the list of the Guhila kings in the Atpur record. In the 
Ghitorgarh inscription of V.S. 1331 (=1274 A.D.)® and the 
Achalcivara (Abu) inscription of V.S. 1342 (=1285 A.D.)^® 

. Bappa is mentioned as Guhila’s father. But it cannot be a fact 

for an earlier inscription of Naravahana’s reign (V.S. 1028=971 

1. Also spelled as Bapa, Bappa, BappS, Bappaka, Bashpa, etc. Cf. Ojha, 
G.H., History of Itajpulana, Vol. II, p. 406. 

2. //], XXXIX, pp. 190 ff. 

3. CA, p. 168. 

4. Cf. Achalesvara (Abu) Inscription of V.S. 1342, Bhavanagar Inscriptions, 
V, pp. 83 If; JPASB, 1909, p. 170; IHQ,, XXVI, p, 203; XXVIII, p. 
83, Bancrjee, A.C., Rajput Studies, pp. 8 ff. 

6. Cf. Ojha, G.H.,o^cf/.,pp. 407 ff.; Tod, J., Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, Vol. I, pp. 260 ff.; Sbarma, G.N., Rajas thana ka Itihdsa, pt. 
I, pp. 43 If. 

6. CA, p. 167. 

7. Tod, op.cit,, p. 209. 

8. Ojha, G.H., op. cit., p. 414; cf, lA, XXXIX pp. 190 ,ff; Shyamaldas, 
Kaviraja, Visa Vinoda, pt. I, p. 252. For an early date, vide, Sharnia, 
G,N.. op, cit., pp. 48-49, 

9. Bhavanagar Inscriptions, IV, pp. 74 ff. 

10. /W., V,pp.83ff. 
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A,Do^ w™ .s 

the moon in the family o , n . he reearded asidenti- 

remains undoubted. He must, t ere or , flourished in 

cal with one or As is obvious 

the period discussed in the n honorific title.^ There- 

B^n is not an individual name but an hononfic^ti 

fore, any one of the kings e of a few coins of 

been given this ^ould nit prove that Bappa 

Bappa^With the egeiid . ooins of the Gupta 

was the personal name of th ♦ irtcinc» their first 

ruler, beer only their title. enXene.. 

name.* It should uI.o be >='?'■” ' 

:r:tu;crut^^^^ 

•'"Cj — ?: 

Sr 

Mahendra, G.H. Ojha* with Kalabhoja and U.tr. 

1. IHd.. 11, pp. ea ff. Tt. name 

r; '‘!r B:„t.'p^S?Mtf.iaBba„l(^/, :iXX. pp. 

one Bappadaui a. '>;"„tt,Irston,°a 
Uelo’nged ., d.e GoBila family. Ndga. known 

inTA Ti 241^ he was probably dmerent irom 

from the above Ekalihga of pt. I, p. 

2. Many scholars such as Kaviraja Shy p. 1 68) and 

250), G.H. O^a, (°A ^ P* ^^^^^i^’^^bscribe to this view. However, 
Dasharatha Sharma (,RTA, I, p. j .r. _ of Bappa. Contra, 

they disagree on the question of the identification of Bapp 

Sharma, G.N., op. cit , p. 47o ^ 241-285; History of Raj- 

3. Ojha,GH.,JV-Jgtir.-Pmc/iarin.P«fri*fl. I,PP ^ 28 ff; Alte. 

pmna, Vol. II. pp. 416-16; Samar, R.L.. JJV5/. PP 
kar, A.S., ftiU, pp. 30-31. 

4. Altekar, A.S.. Coinage, pp. 66, 60, 67. 

5. Tod, James, op. cit., p. 270- ^ 236-87. 

6. History of Mewar. p. 30, quoted in RTA, , PP 

7. £f, XX,pp.97-99. 

8. PiVa-Pino*, pt. I, P. 260. 

0. Uistory of Rajputana,Vo\.ll, 
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kar^ with Khummaha. R.G. Majumdar® prefers the last tfieory ' 
“in view of the celebrit}* of the name' Khummana in the his-- 
tory and tradition of Mewar.”® Dasharatha Sharma wants to 
leave this question open.^ In his view Bappa might have been ' 
any one of the above mentioned rulers or even some one else,' 
the only certainty being that he flourished a good' deal before 
971 A.D. when the name Bappa finds' mention for the first 
time in the inscriptions of the Guhilas 'of Mewar.® As regards' ‘ 
the theory of Tod and Raycbaiidhuri, it has been pointed 
out in its support that the Kumbhalgarh inscription of V.S; ’ 
1617 (=1460 A.D.)* replaces' the name of Sila by that of 
Bappa. Further, as has been pointed out by Dasharatha 
Sharma, if achievements alone be any consideration in decid- 
ing the issue of the identity of Bappa, Siladitya has- as 
good a claim as any other ruler of Mewar to this title,’ for he 
gave good rule to his people® and had ‘manypolitical -victories 
to his credit.® In the Chitorgarh inscription of V.S. 1331 
(1274 A.D.) it is said that he accepted the Goddess of Victory- 
who had become disgraced by coming into' contact with the 
inimical Matahgas, after bathing her in the water from the 
edge of his sword.^® It seems that he restored the fortunes of 
the family, after its eclipse at the hands of the Bhils or Meds 
i. e. the Matahgas^^ But there is nothing in particular to 
support his identification with Bappa of tradition. To think 
that Kumbhalgarh inscription of 1460 A. puts Bappa in 


1. lA, 1910, p. 190. But Bfaandarkar’s list of North India'n inscriptions' 
shows that he now identifies Bappa with Khummana’s grandson, 
Siihha. 

2. C^p. 168, 

3 . Gf. Banerjce, A.G., Rajput Studies, p. 25. 

4. p. 241. 

6. £oc. cit. 

6. jB/, XXIV, pp. 314-28. 

7. itr.4, I, p. 237. 

8. Gf, £/, XX, pp. 97ff. 

9. Gf. Bhavanagar Inscriptions, IV, pp. 74 ff. 

10. Loc. cit. 

11. RTA,l,p.2Zl. 

12. XXIV, pp. 314 ff. 
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place of ^jladitya is obviously x mistake, for according to the 
EhaHn^an-.ilh^'rnja Bappa became ai» riscctic in V.S. SIO ( : 
753 A.D.)* wisilc 3lladiiya nourished a century earlier, his 
krrovrn {late being did A. DA 

Sliyamaladas identifies Bappa with K.iJ.ibliujwi's prcdc- 
ccs'or Mahrndf.A bccau'.e, the iihnUhy.'.r.tihjir.ya jncnlioiu 
Bhoja (wlioju the Kasdraja idcirlifie.i svith Kalabhoja) as 
Bappa’s son. But tiris hypatlscsis h untenable, for Bhoja of the 
EhalihpynulhiV.uij,! was actually Gtrhila's ;-ou and hence he 
cannot be identified with KalablmjaA further, Malicndra 
must have ruled in the second half of the seventh century 
A. D. whil*- accurtiirtg to the tradition accepted by the Kavira- 
ia hi{n>cjf h'iie<a ndr.} vy ■ :r 1 753 A. DA 

3lladiiya was succeeded by Apatajita svhosc ii!:.crlp;i{UJ 
of V.S. 71S (~CGl A.D.)* rccortl i the htrilding of a temple by 
Yaiomatl, the wife of his general Var.'ih.utihiia. G. H. Ojh.a 
identifies Bappr$. v.iih uaiublrrija, ihc jpainl.on of .Apar.rjtla.* 
That the reign of Kalaldmja a rcinatk.ihieoirc, caji hardly 
be doubted. In the .Achalcivara (Abu) iji-cription of V.S. 
13-i- {=r.85 A.I).)^ he has bent «lr -cribrd as having achieved 
significant succcmcs against the lord* ofKain.tt.ts and Chod.ts.® 
It is difficult U) detennine the true significajtcc of this cl.tim. 
G.C. Raycltaudhuri ihitiks that K.'dahhoja fuiighi against 
the Chrdukya ruler Vin.v/atlitya who claims to li.ivc led an 
expedition to north India.*'* But Vinay;,diiy.v belonged to 
Badfunl and not Chod.t and he is not knt»wn to iiavc invaded 
Mewar. We believe that Krdabhoj.i*:i achicvc«ncnis may be 
best explained by the hypothesis that he w.ni a feudatory of 

1. EkrMt\’vnekJtmjj, Cli. 20, Verses 21*22. 

2. Cf. Sarnoli Inscription of V ..S. 703, ICl, JvX, pp. !37 tf. 

3. Vira-Vino-h, pt. I, p. 250. 

•1. /IT/!, 1, p.238. 

6. KiVa VinoJa, pt, I, pp. 250 IT.; cf. Ojh.a, G.ll., op. «/., pp. ilO If. 

0. Ef, IV, p. 31. 

7. Ojha, G H., op. cit. , pp. ICO if. 

8. lihaoanagaT Insctiplions, V, pp. 83 IT. 

0. Loc. cit. 

10. C.l, pp. 210-10; cf, ibiit., p, 130, 
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king y aiovarman of Kanauj who is known to have overrun 
almost the whole of India. We shall discuss the relation of 
Ya^ovarman with Rajasthan later. 

In support of his conlention that Bappa was Kalabhoja 
of inscription, Ojba has pointed out that Nainsl’s Khyat^ and 
the Rajaprasasti^ inform us that Khummana was the son of 
Bappa while the Atpur inscription® makes the former the son 
of Kalabhoja.* With the help of EkalihgairShatmya and other 
sources® Ojba assumes that Kalabhoja or Bappa ruled from 
V.S. 791 to 810 (=724-763 A.D.)*But other scholars such as 
D.R. Bhandarkar’ and D. Sharma® do not subscribe to this 
view. According to D. Sharma it is more prudent to rely on 
the official Kumbhalgarh inscription of V.S. 1517 (=1460 
A.D.),® of the reign of Maharana Kumbhakarna and profe- 
ssedly based on many earlier prasastis, rather than to believe 
a literary work composed in the same period.^® The capture - 
of Ghitor by Bappa^ after 713 A.D.^® is also a later legend. 
With the exception of the Rujapraiasti of V.S. 1732 (=1676 
A.D.)i® not a single epigraph associates Bappa with the capture 
of Ghitor. Abul-Fazl was also unaware of this tradition.^* It 
may be proved with the’help of contemporary epigraphs that 
Mauryas (Moris) continued to rule over Ghitor even after 


1. NainsI, Khyat, Patra, II, p, I. 

2. JS7, XXIX-XXX, 

3. JA, XXXIX (1910), pp. 190 ff. 

4. Ojha, op. cit., p. 409, 

6. Ibid., pp. 410.414. 

0. Ibid.,p.M4. 

7. lA, XXXIX (1910) pp. 190 ff. 

8. RTA, J, pp. 238-2n, 

9. .S/, XXIV, pp. 314 ff, 

10. RTA,J,p.2iO. 

11. Nainsj, Khyat, Patra, I, p, 2, 

12. Cf. Ojha. G.H„ op. cit., pp. 408 ff.; Tod, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 919-22, 
Rajasthana Bharati, year 9, II, pp, 30-32; (CJ, p. 163; Sharma, G.N., 
RajasihSna ke Itihdsa ke Srota, pt. I, pp. 61-53. 

13. ff/, XXIX-XXX. 

14. RTA, 1, p. 240, 
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753 A.D., the supposed date of Bappa’s abdication.^ According 
to Dasharatha Sharma, the first Guhila prince who is defini- 
tely known tp have possessed Ghitor was Jaitrasimha (c. 1213- 
1253 A.D).’^ Therefore, G.G. Raychaudhurx seems to be 
correct in his conclusion that the tradition of Bappa’s occup- 
ation of Ghitor was fabricated in the seventeenth century.^ 
Further, against the view of Ojha it can also be shown that 
several prasastis found from Ghitor,* Abu® and Ranakapur® 
mention Bappa and Kalabhoja together as separate indivi- 
duals. 

Kalabhoja was succeeded by his son Khummana I.^ He 
evidently flourished in the first half of the eighth century A.D. 
This was the period when the Arabs invaded Sindh and parts 
of Rajasthan. Therefore, it is quite likely that Khummana 
achieved some success against them.® He was identified by 
D.R. Bhandarkar® and R.G. Majumdar.^® with Bappa Rawal. 
Bhandarkar abandoned his theory later on,’-^ but it is still 
adhered to by Majumdar. Bhandarkar calculated that the 
average reign period of individual rulers between Aparajita 
(661 A.D.) and Allata (963 A.D.) comes to a little more than 
24 years. Therefore, accepting 753 A.D. as the correct year for 
the abdication of Bappa, Bhandarkar identified him with Khu- 
mniana, the fourth ruler from Aparajita. But, as pointed by 
Dasharatha Sharma, this view is "not only against tradition 
which makes Khummaria a son of Bappa, but might be wrong 


1. For details see PIHC, 1960, pt. I, pp. 88 ff; JOl, X, pp. 31-33j RTA^ 
I, pp. 226>228. 

2. RTA, I, p.2i0. 

3. History of Mtwar, p. 31 . 

4. Bhaganagar Insc ription s, IV, pp. ti 

6. 76ti.,V,pp.83lff. ^ 

0. Ibid., p. 114; Sharmi, G.N., RajasthUna ke ItihSsct ke Srota, pp. l39-4l . 

7. Cf I A, XXXIX, pp. 190 ff. 

8. Gf. Raychaudhuri, G.G., op. eit., p. 32, 

9. Loe. cit. 

10. CA, p. 169. 

11. Frou Bhandarkxr’s list of North Indian inscriptions it appears that he 
later identified Bappa with KhUmmana’s gtandso a, Simha. 
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otherwise too, for sometime the total ot three reigns can be one 
hundred years or more.”^ 

Thus no solution of the identification of Bappa Rawal 
seems to be acceptable to the majority of scholars. Actually 
his personality is so much mixed up with myths, legends and 
folklore that now it has become extremely difBcnlt to visualise 
even its bare outlines. Modern historians, who are somewhat 
influenced by their nationalistic fervour, try to reconstruct his 
history with these legends and make the confusion worst 
confounded. He is regarded as one of the greatest Maharaja- 
dhiri^ja of his times, at least of Rajasthan, if not of the whole 
of India, though the subsequent history of the Guhilas i.e. the 
history of the period after 753 A.D. (when the age of Bappa 
Rawal had definitely come to an end) does not indicate that 
they had achieved very remarkable successes in the preceding 
epoch. To us it appears that Bappa may be partly a legendary 
figure in the sense that his personality, as known to us, is 
composed of the stories which became current as a result of 
the achievements of several rulers of the Guhila family. It 
must be remembered that Bappa is possibly not an individual 
name but an honorific title and, therefore, the possibility 
cannot be ruled out that it was applied to more ’than one 
kings. 2 It is quite likely that the bardic tradition, according 
to which Bappa captured Chitor after repulsing the mlechchhas 
who had attacked the Mori kingdom, contains an echo of 
Khummana’s successful fight against the Arabs. His success 
was probably due as much to his valour as to the natural 
strategic advantages of the territory over which he ruled. 

The immediate successors of Khumrnana I, ' namely 
Mattata, Bhartripatta, Siihha, etc., who flourished in the later 
half of the eighth century A.D. had to accept the overlordship 
of the imperial Pratiharas. Their history does not fall within 
the scope of the present work. 


1. I, p. 239. 
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The.Guhilas of ChUtsu 

In addition to the Guhila family of Medapata there was 
another Guhila dynasty which flourished in the post-Harsha 
period. It ruled over an extensive region in the Jaipur-Udai- 
pur division. The founder of this dynasty was Bhartripatta who 
may be placed in the last decades of the sixth century or the 
beginning of the seventh century A.D. The early history of his 
family is known from two inscriptions, one found at Chatsu,^ 
a town 26 miles to the north of Jaipur, and the other, dated ^oo. 
V.S. 741 (684 A.D.), at Nagar,- in the Uniyara Tehsil of 
the old Jaipur state. Both the places are separated from each 
other by about 50 miles. According to the Ghatsu epigraph, 
Bhartripatta, the founder of the family, was like Rama (obvi- 
ously Parasurama) endowed with both priestly and martial quali- 
ties {Brahnakshatr^nvita) . As is generally accepted, it means that 
just as Parasurama was a Brahmana by caste, but performed 
the feats of a Kshatriya, Bhartripa(t:a also was Brahmapa by 
birth but followed the vocation of Kshatriyas.^ Incidentally, 
it is an additional proof of the Brahmana origin of the 
Guhilas. Almost nothing is known about the next three rulers, 
viz. T^anabhata, Upandrabhata and Guhila I. Guhila’s son 
Dhanika is also known from the Nagar record mentioned, 
above. It was during his reign that a step-well was construct- 
ed at Nagar in V.S. 741 (684 A.D.) ‘for the use of his subjects, 
for the performance of the Abhisheka of Sahkara and for the 
acquisition of religious merit.’’* D.R. Bhandarkar® identified 
•him with the ruler of the same name known to us from the 
Dabok (a village 8 miles to the east of Udaipur) inscription 
of the time of Dhavalappadeva.® Bhandarkar read the date of 
the Dabok record as 407 and referred it to the Gupta Era 
(A.D. 726).’ But R.R. Haider reads it as 207 and .refers it to 

1. £/, XII, pp. 10-17. 

2r Dharata-Kaumudi, I, pp. 267 ff. 

3. Cf. El, XII, p. 11; CA, p. 160. 

4 . Bharata-Kaumudi, I, p. 269, 

6. £/, XII, pp. 11-12. 

8. Ibid, XX, pp. 122-125. 

7. Ibid., XII, pp. 11-12, 
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the Harsha Era (A.D. 813).^ R.C. Majumdar is inclined to 
accept the former reading.- He has rightly argued that 
Dhanika “could not have flourished in 207 H.E. (813 A.D.) 
as Harsharaja, fourth in descent from him, was contemporary 
of Pratlhara Bhoja r’.3 According to the Dabok inscription 
Dhanika ruled over Dhavagarta i.e. Dhod in the Jahajpur 
district of the former Udaipur slate which was probably the 
capital of this dynasty.'* He was a feudatory of the Para- 
mabha^faraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Sri Dhavala- 
ppadeva. According to D.R. Bhandarkar, this Dhavala- 
ppadeva should be identified with the Maurya ruler named 
Dhavala mentioned in the Kanaswa (old Kota state) inscrip- 
tion of V.S. 705 (738 A,D.).“ The suggestion, if correct, would 
indicate that the Guhilas of Chafsu were the feudatories of 
the Mauryas of the Udaipur region. R.C, Majumdar eveg 
goes a step further a nd sug gests that the main branch of the 
Guhil ots w as also a feudatory of the Mauryas and Bappa 
ifoundc^ an independe nt state on the ruins of tHF Maurya 
kingdom whenjt was destroyed by the Arabs.** Dasharatha 
Sharma, however, doubts the validity of the identification of 
the two Dhanikas. According to him as since Dhavalappadeva 
is not mentioned in tlie Nagar inscription as Dhanika's sovere- 
ign, the latter cannot be identified with Dhanika, the feudatory 
of Dhavalappadeva.^ Against this argument it may be suggest- 
ed that Dhanika of Nagar record could have ^cepted the 
overlordship of Dhavalappa Maurya after 684'^.D. If such 
was the case he obviously could not mention the Maurya 
Maharajadhiraja in his earlier document. 

The subsequent history of this branch of the Guhilas does 
not concern us as it belongs to the period when the Pratlharas 
of Jalor became an imperial power and the Guhilas were forc- 
ed to accept their overlordship. 
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The Mauryas of Mewar 

In the seventh century or in the beginning of the eighth 
century, the Mauryas, evidently the same as the Mori Rajputs, 
had a strong principality in S. E. Rajasthan. They were per- 
haps the most prominent power in this region before the 
Pratiharas achieved imperial status. There is still a sub-clan 
of the Paramaras known as Morya or Maurya.^ Whether the 
Mori Rajputs were connected with the imperial Mauryas, is 
difficult to determine in the present state of our knowledge. 
Their existence in this area is proved by the bardic tradition 
as well as several documents, but a connected account of their 
history with the help of these materials cannot be reconstructed. 
According to the bardic tradition, the Guhilot ruler Bappa 
conquered Ghitor from the Mori king Manuraja.^ This Manu- 
raja has been identified by Tod with the king Mai\n} of an 
inscription published by him in his Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan.^ He was preceded by three rulers, viz., Mahesvara, 
Bhima and Bhoja. Bhima is said to have been the ruler of 
Avantipura and a great warrior. His grandson Majh^ was the 
builder of the Manasarovara lake. A certain king Manabhahga 
is also mentioned in an inscription found at Shankarghatta. 
This record, dated V.S. 770 (=713 A.D.) describes, him as a 
builder of magnificent palace and tanks, etc. at Ghitor.^ The 
association of the Mauryas with Ghitor is also indicated by 
the tradition which attributes the construction of Ghitranga 
tank to Ghitrahgada Maurya. As the tank finds mention in a 
Ghitor epigraph of V.S. 1314: (1287 A.D.),® the tradition may 


1. Tod, James, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 266, fn. 3 . 

2. Nainsi, Khyat, Patra, 1, p. 2; Ojha, G.H., History of Rajasthan, Vol. II, 
p. 408; Tod, op, cit,, pp. 266-66; CA, p. 168. 
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dated M.E. 770 (713 A.D.). 
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have some truth in it. The existence of a Maurya family in 
S.E. Rajasthan is iurtlicr proved by the Jhalrapatan inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. (590 which mentions Raja Durgagana of the 
Maurya lineage.* The Kanaswa (in the former Kota State) 
inscription' of V.S. 70o (733 A.D.) mentions a local Brahraana 
prince Sivagana as a friend of king Dhavala of the Maurya 
dynasty.^ Probably liiis Dhavala has been mentioned in the 
Dabok (Dhod, Mewar) inscription* also, as Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajudhiraja Paramcivara Sri Dhavalappadeva who was 
the overlord of Dhanika, the Guhilaputra. 

The combined testimony of all these evidences mentioned 
above creates certain problems. For example, according to the 
bardic tradition Bappa conquered Chitor from the Mori king 
Manuraja or Mana whom Shankarghatta inscription places 
in 713 A.D. But Mana could have hardly been the last Maurya 
ruler in Udaipur if the king Dhavala of the Maurya lineage 
was ruling as late as 738 A.D., as the Kanaswa epigraph 
reveals. This doubt is further confirmed by the Dabok (Dho^) 
inscription of Dhanika which refers to the P.M.P. Dhavala- 
ppadeva as his overlord in 725 A.D. As Dhavalappadeva is 
generally identified with king Dhavala of Kanaswa record it 
can liardly be maintained (hat Bappa occupied Chitor before 
738 A.D. Therefore, cither the tradition which makes Bappa 
a conqueror of Manuraja or Mana is wrong or. the date given 
in the Shankarghatta inscription is not trustworthy. 

.The Mauryas fell victim to the Arab aggression. Their 
subsequent history which is not known in detail, does not 
concern us here. 

The PrallhUras of Mundavyapura 

In the preceding chapter we carried the history of the 
Pratiharas of Mandavyapura upto the reign of Tata.,- Accor- 

1. lA, LVI, p. 213 quoted in CA, p. 162 fn. 3. 

2. Tod, op.cit., II, pp. 914 flf. 
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ding to the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka dated V.S. 894 (837 
A D Tata “who realised that the world was evanescent as 
lightening,” abdicated the kingdom in favour of his younger 
brother Bhoja and himself retired to the pious hermitage of 
Mandavya and practised there the rites of true religion.^ R,C. 
Majumdar believes that at the time of Yuan Ghwang’s visit to 
this part of the country Tata was ruling over his ancestral 
kingdom.® But, as we have discussed earlier,^ the Pi-Jo-mo-lo 
kingdom mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim should be identi- 
fied with the Chapa kingdom of Billamala and not with the 
Gurjara kingdom of the Pratiharas of Mandor, as Majumdar 
asks us to do. 

Nothing is known about Bhoja. He was succeeded by 
Ya^ovardhana, the son of Tata. The former, in turn was 
succeeded by his son Chanduka. Of the reigns of these kings 
no fact worthy of mention has been recorded in the Jodhpur 
inscription. They may be assigned roughly to the second half 
of the seventh century and the early years of the eighth 
century A.D. 

The next king Siluka, the great grandson of Tata, was, 
however, an important ruler. According to the Jodhpur ins- 
cription, he fixed a perpetual boundary between Stravani jor 
Travani) and Valla, and after knocking down the Bhatti king 
Devaraja on the ground, at once obtained from him the ensign 


1. El, XVIII, pp. 87-99; Pandey, R.B., Historical and Literary Inscriptions 
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of the Umbrella.^ He has been called Valla-mandala-palaka.^ 
Although the exact signiHcance of this statement of the Jodh- 
pur record is not certain, yet it appears that Siluka achieved 
some success against neighbouring powers. Perhaps the Pratl- 
hara principality was very often raided by the people from the 
neighbouring Valla state. According to R.G. Majumdar, “if 
Stravani be regarded as identical with Taban of the Arab 
writers which probably consisted of a part of the Panjab just 
to the north-west of Rajputana, Siluka’s kingdom must have 
roughly corresponded to modern Jodhpur and Bikaner. The 
Bhatti king Devaraja was probably the ruler of the Bhatd dan 
who occupied Jaisalmer, and by defeating him Siluka establi- 
shed his supremacy in Rajputana.”® Dasharatha Sharma 
broadly concurs with Majumdar but on the question of the 
interpretation of another passage of the epigraph he disagrees 
with the latter.^ Any way, it is certain that Siluka ’s success 
against the Bhafti king gave him a safe frontier on the northern 
as well as the north-western side of the Pratihara kingdom. 
According to Majumdar, the title Valla-mandala-palaka pre- 
sumably refers to a confederacy of states of which Siluka was 
the recognised head.® This View is based on the assumption 
that the Pratiharas of Mandor were Gurjaras and were a 
branch of the same horde to which the Guijaras of Nandipurl 
and the Gurjara Pratiharas of Malwa (i.e. the imperial Prati- 
haras) belonged. But, as we have already seen,® there is no 
reason to believe that these three dynasties were racially 
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rented with each other and had foriced a confederacy. The 
Gurjafas'of NSndspuii are nowhere called Pratlh§.ras and the 
Pratlharas of Mandavyapura are nowhere called Gurjaras. 
Further, whether the imperial Gurjara Pratlharas belonge4 to ; 
Malwa, as Majumdar believes, is also a most debated point.! 
“To speak of Siluka of the Mandor Pratxhara family as the 
head of a Gurjara confederacy, therefore, can hardly be regard-' 
ed as justified j it needs much of evidence than the theoretical 
hypothesis put forward by Dr. Majumdar.”^ 

From the Jodhpur inscription it appears that Siluka was 
a religious- minded person. He not only founded a town but 
also excavated a tank and constructed a lofty temple of Siddhe- 
^vara Mahadeva at a holy place called Treta.® But whether h^s 
reign ended peacefully or not is doubtful. We know that either 
he or his successor was on the throne when the Arabs invaded 
Rajasthan and Gujarat and advanced as far as Ujjayinl. The 
Arab general Junaid conquered Bailman and Jurz and raided 
Marmad M andal and Barus. Of these'Marmad was most likely 
^ "Included Siluka^s kingdom.^ However, the credit of hurling 
the invaders back and saving western India from them belongs 
to Nagabhafa I, the imperial Pratihara ruler, and Avanijana- 
§raya Pulake^iraja, the Ghalukya king of Lata (South Gujarat). 
We shall have occasion to refer to the achievements of these 
rulers later. 

The history of Siluka’s immediate successors Jhota (the 
son of Siluka), Bhilladitya (the son of the former) and Kakka 
(the son of Bhilladitya and the father of Bauka and (Kakkuka) 
is neither known in detail nor does it concern us; for it belongs 
to the period when the imperial Pratlharas had become para- 

1. Cf. RTA, I, pp. 108 ff, 218. 

2. Ibid., p. 218. 
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mount power in western India and the Pratiharas of Mandor 
had become subordinate to them. 

The Arab Invasion of Rajasthan 

The rise of the Arabs as a great power is 'one of the' most 
remarkable events in the history of Asia. At the time of the 
death of the Prophet Muhammad in 632 A.D., the temporal 
authority of the central Arab government, the chief of which 
came to be known as the Caliph, did not extend beyond the 
Arab peninsula. But within a little more then a century after 
the death of the Prophet, the Arabs had advanced as far as 
Spain and France in the west and Sindh in the east.^ Their 
earliest expeditions against India were sent during the Cali- 
phate of Umar (634-44 A D.). The first of them was directed 
against Thana near Bombay while two others were aimed at 
Barwas (Broach) and Debal, a port at the mouth of the Indus.^ 
Then the Arabs threatened the kingdoms of Kabul and Zabiil 
under the dynasty of the Ummayides^ and made persistent 
efforts for their subjugation. But they could achieve no perma- 
nent gain. We are not concerned here xvith this phase of the 
history of their Indian invasions. From the point of view of the 
history of Rajasthan covered in this chapter, only the Arab 
military expedition against western India is relevant. 

In the seventh century, Sindh was an independent 
kingdom. It succeeded in defending itself against the early Arab 
expeditions which took place in the middle of the seventh 
century.^ But ultimately it succumbed to the aggression of 
Muhammad-bin-Qasim,® the nephew and son-in-law of Hajjaj, 
who was the governor of Iraq serving under the Khalif Walldi® 
At that time Sindh was ruled over by Dahir or Dahar who 
valiantly defended his kingdom but the treachery of the 

1. The Cambridge History a/ India, Vol. Ill, ed. Wolscley Haig), p. 1. 

2. Elliot, H.M. and Dowson. J., The History of India (As Told by its own 
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Buddhist fiftli columnists and the operation' of certain other 
factors made the position of Muhammed strong. Accor ° 

Ghach nnma ■ Qv Tarikh-Hind wa Sindh^ in the battle of Raor 
(Rawar) on Thursday, the lOth Ramazan in the year 93 ' 
(June, 712 A-D.) Dahar, who fought with valour and nearly 
succeeded in routing the Muslim army, suddenly died in the 
battle-field. It disheartened his men and officers.- Jaisirhha 
(Jaisiya), the son of Dahar, retreated to Brahmanabad but- 
ultimately both Brahmanabad and the capital city Alor fell to 
the enemy despite the fact that people of these cities fought 
bravely.^ ' ' 

Meanwhile the internal politics of the Caliphate was 
fast changing. The death of Hajjaj in 714 A.D. and that of 
Caliph Walld in the following year brought evil days for 
Muhainmad-bin-Q,asim.^ The new Caliph .Sulaiman (7l5-7i7 
A.D.) was an enemy of Hajjaj. He v/reaked vengeance on tiic 
members of Hajjaj’s family. Muhammad was recalled to Iraq 
where he was put to death by torture.® Caliph Umar II (717- 
720) offered virtual independence to Indian princes on con- 
dition of their accepting Islam.® Jaisirhha accepted the offer, ■ 
but during the Caliphate ofHisham (A.D. 724-743) he aposta- 
tized and declared war against Junaid, the Arab governor • 

of Sindh. However,' Junaid defeated him and took him pri-. 
soner.’ 


Junaid carried the Muslim arms into the -interiors of . 
India. According to the Futuhu:>^-£uldan of A1 Biladuri “He 
(Junaid) then sent his ■ officer to Marmad Mandal, . Dahnaj,- 
and Barus (Broach),.. He sent a force against Uzain and' he , 
also sent Habid, son of Marra, with an army against the 
country of Maliba. They made incursion against Uzain, and 
they attacked Baharimad and burnt its suburbs. Junaid con- 
quered ai Bailaman and Jurz.”® Most of these places have been 


1. For details, Muhammad -bin.Kasim Sakifi,.pp 

2. /iW., pp. 170-71. .PP. roi.n. 

3. Ibid., pp. 171 flf, 

4. Ibid., p. 437. 

6. Elliot and Dowson. od cit n 4 in ^ 

7. /iW. pp. 126-26, 441-51"'" 

8. Ibtd., pp, 126, 441-42, : 
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sa^factorily identi0ec]. Barus or Barwas is definitely Broach 
and Bailman stands for BhiJlamalai (Bhinmal) while the king- 
dom of Jurz is evidently identical with some Gurjara princi- 
pality .3 Maliba and Uzain no doubt stand for Malwa and its 
capital city Ujjain3 and Marmad for Maru-Mara, correspond- 
ing to Jaisalmer and part of Jodhpur. Thus it would appear 
t at the Arabs advanced as far as Broach in the south and 
Malwa in the west and also penetrated deep into Rajasthan, 
he Navsari Plates of Chalukya Avanijanasraya Pulake5iraja of 
ata (c. 738 A,D.) also speak of the defeat of the kings of the 
Saindhavas, the Kachchhellas, Saurashfra, the Chavotakas, the. 
Mauryas and the Gurjaras by the Tajikas, i.e., the Arabs.^ 
The two accounts agree remarkably, excepting that SaurSsh- 
Jra, denoting the Valabhi kingdom, is not included in the Arab 
account.® These expeditions took place in the second quarter 
of the eighth century. They were successful at least temporarily 
but very soon Nagabhata I, the imperial Pratihara ruler and 
Avanijanairaya Pulakesiraja, Chalukya ruler of Lafa, checked 
the victorious advance of the Arabs. According to the Chalukya 
records the valorous stand taken by Pulakesiraja earned him 
the titles “solid pillar of Dakshinapatha” and “the repeller 
of the unrepellable”.® As regards Nagabhata I, it is usually 
admitted that it was this success of the Pratihara ruler against 
the Arabs which enhanced his power and glory and led his 
family to make an attempt for imperial status. 

Invasions of Tasovarman of Kanauj and LalitUditya 
Muktdpida of Kashmir 

In the first half of the eighth century A.D. Rajasthan 
had to face not only the invasion of the Arabs but also of 

1. According to R.G. Majumdar ((7/4, pp, 164, 172) Bailman stands for 
Vallamandala of Jodhpur inscription of Bauka, 

2. Cf. Elliot and Dowson, op. tit., pp. 354-60. 

3. C^p, 172. 

4. Bhandatkar List, No, 1220; cf. ABORI, X, p. 31. 

5. CA, p. 173. 

fl. Bhandarkor List, No. 1220; ABQRIt X, p. 31, 
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two indigenous powers. They were, Ya^ovarman of Kanauj 
and Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir. The exploits of Ya^o- 
varman have been described in a contemporary Prakrit work 
called the Gaudavaho which was composed by his court poet 
Vakpati. This work was planned on an enormous scale but 
on the whole contains "as little history as possible Some 
additional light on Yasovarman’s career is thrown by Kalha- 
usds Rsjatarahginl and Jain works such as the Prabhuvakacharita, 
the Prabandha kasha, and the Bappabhattasuricharita. We also 
have an inscription written in high-flown Sanskrit from 
Nalanda which belongs to the reign of Yasovarman. It was 
engraved by Malada, the son of a minister of this ruler." 

The antecedents and early history of this king are 
shrouded in considerable mysfery. Vakpati informs us that his 
patron was "an ornament to the lunar race of kings”® while 
BappabhattasUricharita* and the PrabhavakacharitaP make him a 
descendent of Ghandragupta Maurya. It is quite likely that 
he belonged to the Maukhari family which the later Jain 
writers mistakenly identified with the Maurya dynasty® 

Vakpati gives a detailed account of vijaya}atrd of Ya^o- 
varman in a manner of the digvijaya of a mythical world- 
conqueror, but nowhere does he refer to the defeated kings 
by their names, not even to the king of Gauda, though the 

1. Keith. A.B., A History of Sanskrit LiUrature, p. 160. 

2. El, XX, pp. 37 fF. Plirananda Sastri, the editor of this inscription, 
wrongly identified the king Yasovarenmadeva of this record with 
Yasodharman of the Mandasor inscriptions. For an analysis of different 
views on this point vide, Tripathi, R.S., History of Kanauj, pp. 206-207. 

3. Gauda-Vaho (S.E. Pandit’s ed.) verses, 1004-66. 

4. JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, 1928, pp. 103. 314. 

6. Prabhavakacharita, XI, verses 46-47, p. 131 (H.M. Sarma’s ed. Bombay, 
1909). 

6. Gf. Cunningham, A., Arch, Sura. Ind. Rep, XV, p. 164; Pircs, E.A., 
The Maukharis, pp. 130-1 37; Ray, N., Calcutta Review. Feb. , 1028, p. 
216. Cf. the case of Purnavatman of Magadha who, according to 
Yuan Chwang (Beal, S., Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p. 
218) was a Maurya, though from circumstantial evidence it appears 
that he was a Maukhari. For a detailed analysis of this problem vide, 
Goyal, S.R., PRHG, X, 1972, pp. 16 S. 
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poem is entitled Gaudavaho ‘or the slaying of the king of 
Gau^a’. The whole narrative is singularly devoid of factual 
details. The facts concerning Ya^ovarman’s relations with 
Rajasthan as narrated in the Gaudavaho may be summed up as 
follows : 

After conquering Magadha, Vahga, the region of the 
Malaya mountain (the southern Sahyadri), the Deccan, the 
Parasikas and western mountains i.e., the western Ghats, 
Yaiovarman returned towards Narmada. Then passing by the 
sea-coast he marched towards Marudesa (Rajasthan Desert 
Marwar). From there he advanced towards Srikantha, the 
district round Thanesar and from there proceeded towards 
Ayodhya.^ In this description the reference to Marudesa is 
signiBcant from our point of view. It indicates that Yasovar- 
man made an attempt to conquer western Rajasthan. It is 
quite possible that this invasion was in the nature of a counter- 
offensive against the Arabs. The Arabs are known to have 
advanced as far as Kiraj or Kira which corresponds to modern 
Kangra.* This must have been looked upon by Yas'ovarman 
as a potential danger to his kingdom. No wonder if he tried 
to check the Arab inroads by bringing the Marudesa within 
the sphere of his influence. After the conquest of Sindh, Arabs 
planned an expedition against Kanauj which did not meet 
with any success. The defeat of the Parasikas by Yas'ovarman 
probably refers to his victory over the Arabs of Sindh. ^ From 
the Chinese sources we learn that Yi-sha-fu-mo (Yaiovarman\ 
the king of central India, sent his minister, the Buddhist monk 
Pu-ta-sin (Buddhasena) to the court of Chinese emperor in 731 
A.D.'* According to generally accepted view, this mission was 

1. Scholars hold divergent opinion regarding the authenticity of this 
narration of Vakpati. V .A. Smith {JRHS, 190S, p. 779) sees nothing 
incredible in the assertion that Yasovarman was a powerful conquerer 
while R.S. Tripathi {op. cit., pp. 199-200) thinks that the description 
of the digvijaya is not based on actual facts. 

2. CA, p. 173. 

3. /Atd., p. 130. 

4. Chavannes, Tou-kiue, Additional Notes, p. 63 fn. ;2; Bagchi, 
Sino-Indian Studies, I, p. 71 quoted by R.C. Majumdar in CA, p. 130 
fn. 2. Cf. Tripathi, R.S., Histosy qf Kanauj, p. 196, 
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sent to solicit Chinese help against the Arabs. If this view is 
correct, it may be admitted that Ya^ovarman had gained some 
hold over Rajasthan. 

When Ya^ovarman was attempting to establish an all» 
India empire, Kashmir was becoming an important power 
under the leadership of Lalitaditya Muktaplda. Kalhana, the 
author of RajatarahginJ, has drawn a magnificent picture of 
this celebrated king, who, “being eager for conquests”, passed 
most of his time in expedition, abroad, “moving round the 
earth like the sun”.^ According to the Chinese sources he 
also sent an embassy to China in 732 or 733 A.D. and pro- 
bably referred to Yasovarman as an ally.^ It appears that 
like Yasovarman he was apprehensive of the Arab invaders 
when they advanced as far as Kangra, too near for his com- 
fort. Although Yasovarman and Lalitaditya joined hands 
against the foreign invaders, yet imperial ambition brought 
them into conflict with each other. According to the Rdjatarar 
hginl, there was a prolonged struggle between the two monar- 
chs. The war, at first, was cut short by a truce and a formal 
treaty was drawn up. But, as none of the contending parties 
would give precedence to the name of his rival in the peace 
document, the military activities were renewed.® Ultimately 
YaSovarman was defeated and was reduced to the position of 
a minister to eulogize Lalitaditya’s virtues. The territory 
of Kanyakubja became like a courtyard of Lalitaditya’s resid- 
ence.^ 

After defeating YaSovarman, Lalitaditya emulated the 
military career of his former rival. He reached Gauda arid 
Kalihga in the East, Kaveri in the South and Dvaraka in the 
West. After giving this description of his digvijaya, Kalhana 
at one place describes how Lalitaditya was lured by a faithful 
minister of a king, who ruled near Balukarnava, (the Ocean 
of sand) to invade that kingdom and was trapped in the 

1. Rajatarangini, Bk. IV, verse 131, (Translation, Stein, p. 131), 

2. Cf. CA, pp. 130 and 133 fn. 1. 

3. Rajatarangini, Bk. IV, Verses 13S-140, 

4. Ibid., Verses 144-46. 
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Marude^a. But Lalitaditya succeeded “in creating a river in 
the Maru land” and thus save his army.^ Whatever the ele- 
ment of truth in this episode, it certainly indicates that like 
Yaiovarman, Lalitaditya also claimed some sort of success in 
western Rajasthan. 

The dates of the invasions of Yaiovarman and Lalitadi- 
tya of Rajasthan depend upon the dates of the latter which 
may be determined with the help of internal evidence of the 
Rujatarahginl and the Chinese sources. According to the data 
furnished by the Rujatarahginiy Lalitaditya flourished 465 years, 

7 months and 11 days before the reign of Jayasirhha, the 
patron of Kalhana.- On the basis of this fact, it has been 
calculated that Lalitaditya ascended the throne in G93 A.D. and 
ruled upto 730 A.D.^ But from the Chinese sources it appears 
that Chandrapida, the second predecessor of Lalitaditya sent 
an emissary to China in 713 A.D. and received investiture as 
king from the Emperor of China in 720 A.D. whereas, accord- 
ing to Kalhana’s chronology, Chandrapida was already dead 
in 689 A.D.'^ Therefore, there is a mistake of at least 31 years 
in Kalhana’s calculation. Hence Lalitaditya’s accession can- 
not be placed earlier than 724 A D. In that case Yas'ovarman 
will have to be assigned to the middle of the eighth century. 
According to the Jain writers also Yasovarman was ruling in 
in V.S. 800 (743 A.D). Further, Rajaiekhara (the author of 
Prabandhakosha) states that Bappabhatti, who was initiated as 
a Jain monk in 750 A.D., converted Amaraja, the son and 
successor of Yas'ovarman, to Jainism, apparently after this 
date. It proves that Yasovarman must have died in or shortly 
before 760 A.D.s The conquest of Rajasthan by Lalitaditya 
must also have taken place in this general period. 

Nothing is known about the successors of Yasovarman. 

At least they do not seem to have any thing to do with Raja- 
sthan. They are mentioned by the Jain writers but without 

1. Rajataraiigini, Bk. IV, verges 282-306. 

2. Gau^auaho, S.P. Pandit cd., Introduction, pp. LXXXVI-XCII, 

3. Cf. Tripalhi, R.S., History ofKanauj, p. 191; CA, p. 135 fn. 1, 

4. Cf. Tripathi, R.S., op. cit., p. 196. 

5. Cf. Collected works of Sir R.G. Bhandarkari Vol. II, pp. 429 ff. 
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any specific information. They were supplanted at Kanauj 
by the kings of the Ayudha dynasty which was overthrown 
by the imperial Pratiharas in the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D, 

The Rise of the Imperial Pratiharas 

The rise of the imperial Pratiharas marked a turning 
point in the history of North India in general and Rajasthan 
in particular. In the Gwalior prasasti of Mihirabhoja^ they 
claim descent from Lakshmana, the younger brother of Rama.® 
Further, this record describes Vatsaraja as foremost amongst 
the most distinguished Rshatriyas and as one who stamped 
the noble race of Ikshvaku with his own name by virtue of 
his blameless conduct.® This claim is further strengthened by 
Rajasekhara who calls his patron Mahendrapala Raghukula- 
tilakai.e., ornament of the race of Raghu,^ and “Raghugra- 
manl” or leader of Raghu family® and Mahipalaas “Raghu- 
vaih^amuktamanP’ or ‘the pearl jewel of the lineage of 
Raghu.’® Thus there can be hardly any doubt that the imperial 
Pratiharas looked upon themselves as Kshatriyas of the solar 
race. The theory that they were foreigners and belonged to 
the Gurjara race is not favoured by competent authorities now. 

1. E[, XVIII, pp. 99-114; Pandey, R.B., Historical and Literary Inscriptions, 

pp. 162-166. 

— Pandey, op. cit., p. 162, verse, 3, Of. El, XVIII, 
pp. 110-111, fn, 6. 

— Pandey, op. cit., p. 161, verse, 7, 

— Viddha'salabhaHjika, cd. Atre. Canto I, stanza 5. 

^ RlfS'TMJT'rrd: fesqt 

— BalabhSrata, Canto I, stanza ii. 

6. Ibid., canto I, stanza ii. 
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The term Gurjara’ in this period had a geographical conno- 
tation and a racial one.^ 

The early history of the imperial Pratihara family is 
known mainly from the Gwalior prasasti of Mihirabhoja. Un- 
fortunately, it does not mention the original home of this 
dynasty. According to R.C. Majumdar and many others, the 
dynasty belonged to western Malwa and had its capital at 
Ujjain (ancient Ujjayini)^ This is sought to be proved with 
the help of the colophon to the Jain Harivaihsa Purdna of Jina- 
sena which mentions Vatsaraja as the king of Avanti.^ Further 
support for this theory is provided by the Sanjan plates of 
Amoghavarsha I, dated Saka year 793 (871 A.D.)"* which refer 
to the Hiranyagarbha mahadana ceremony of Dantidurga 
Rashtrakuta at Ujjayini where the Gurjara lord and others 
were made door-keepers.® But Dasharatha Sharma does not 
agree with this view. According to him, the translation of the 
relevant verse of the Jain Harivamsa-Purdna accepted by 
Majumdar and others is not correct. He thinks it better to 
take the ‘Avantiraja’ of this verse as the master of the east 
{purvva) and Vatsaraja as the lord of the western quarter 
{para) i.e. Rajasthan.® As regards the evidence of the Rash.tra- 
kufa inscriptions, it actually does not prove any thing for it 
makes all the kings, and not only the Gurjara rulers, as door- 
keepers in the Hiranyagarbha mahaddna ceremony of Danti- 
durga. Dasharatha Sharma has given some very cogent reasons 


1. Gf. Supra, Gb. IV; RTA, I, pp. 108-119. 

2. E/, XVirl, pp. 99 ff; JDL, X, pp. 1-70; Tripatbi, R.S., History of 
Kanauj, pp. 225-237; The Age of the Imperial Kanauf, pp. 19-21, 

3. Bombay Gazeteer, 1890, Vol, I, pt, II, p, 197, fn, 2; lA, XV, pp. l4l- 
42. 

4. El, XVIII, pp. 236-67; Pandcy, R.B., op. eit., pp. 246-60. 

— First plate. Verse 9, Pandey, R.B,, op. fit., p. 247. 
Gf, tbe Ellora Daiavatara cave temple inscription, ASI (IP est. Circle) 
Report. V, p. 88. 

6 . RTA,l,p.l25. 
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to believe that Jalor in Rajasthan was the original home of 
the imperial Pratiharas.^ The Buchkala inscription of 815 A.D. 
speaks of the locality as the sva-vishaya of Nagabhata 11.® The 
Daulatpura plate|Bhojadeva I (V.S. 900=843 A.D.)® and the 
Osia inscription (V.S. 1013=956 A.D.)'^ reveal the fact that 
the region of Jalor was ruled by the Pratlharas from the time 
of, at least, Vatsaraja onwards.® On the other hand, Malwa 
has yielded neither coins nor early inscriptions of the imperial 
Pratlharas. Further, the testimony of AMMK shows that in 
the first half of the seventh century, Avanti was ruled over by 
the rulers of Valabhi.® Therefore, the Pratiharas had nothing 
to do with that region upto that period. Moreover, the Kuvala- 
yamdlakatlid which was composed at Jalor in the reign of 
Vatsaraja speaks of the Malava people as darkish in colour, 
irascible and ferocious.^ It could not have been the case if 
■ Vatsaraja had primarily been a ruler of Malwa. And, lastly, 
the tradition recorded in the Purdtanaprabandhasahgraha shows 
that Nagabhata I established his capital at Jalor.® Thus there 
are ample reasons to assume that the imperial Pratihara 
dynasty originated in the Jalor area of Rajasthan. 

The history of the imperial Pratiharas commences with 
Nagabhata I. To use the imagery of the Gwalior prasasli 
Nagabhata appeared like Narayana, in response to the prayer 
of the oppressed people and crushed the large armies of the 
powerful Mlechchha king, the destroyer of virtue.® Here 

1. For detailed analysis vide, RTA, I, pp. 121 ff. 

2. El, IX, pp. 198 ff. 

3. Ibid., V, pp. 208 ff. 

4. Sharma, G.N., Rajasthana ke Itihasa he Srota, pt. I, p, 63. 

6. Cf. RTA, I, p. 126. 

6. Gf. PIHC, 1980, sec. I, Presidential Address. 

7. Kuvalayamdld (Singhi Jain GrantbavalT, Bombay Edition^, lines 2-6, 
p. 163. 

8. RTA, I, p. 128; Gf. Bharatiya Vidya, XVIII, pt. III-IV, pp; 74 ff. 

— ^Pandey, R.B., op. eit„ pp, 162-63, Verse 4, 

n 1/ , . . -fh- ^ I 
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obviously is a reference to his success against the Arab in- 
vaders who had overrun the western boMer's of India includ- 
ing portions of Rajasthan in the second quarter of the eighth 
century A. DA It was in the course of his struggle against the 
Arabs tliat Nagabhafa carried his victorious arms as far as 
Broach which was ruled over by his Chahamana feudatory 
Bhartrivaddha II. According to Dasharatha Sharma, the 
Sanjan plates appear to have apportioned the main share in 
the war of liberation against the Arabs to Dantidurga and 
deliberately under-estimated the contribution of the Pratihara 
king. The circumstantial evidences clearly show that the 
burden of freeing the country from the Arabs was mainly 
shouldered by Nagabhata I and his friends from Rajasthan. 

Nagabhata was able to bequeath his successors a power- 
ful dominion which included Bhillamala, La{a, Jalor, Abu 
and probably some other chunks of territory in Rajasthan and 
central India. Those who regard Malwa as the original 
homeland of the Prallharas include it also within the Pratihara 
kingdom. Nagabhata is said to have extended his patronage 
to a Jain scholar named Yakshadeva who has been identi- 
fied with Kshamairamana Yakshadatta of the Kuvalaya- 
malTlkalhU whose pupils beautified Gurjaradesa with many 
temples.- 

Nagabhata 1 was succeeded by his nephew Kakkuka. 
Excepting the fact that he was a witty person,® we know 
nothing about him, Kakkuka in turn was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Devaraja or Devasakti. Gwalior prasasti in- 
dicates that at some time during his reign the Pratihara autho- 
rity was threatened by external danger. But he seems to have 
maintained the dignity of the family and paternal kingdom 
quite intact. According to Dasharatha Sharma, it would be 
wrong to identify him with Bhattika of the Jodhpur inscription 
of Bauka and conclude that he was defeated by Siluka of the 


1. Cf. Elliot aad Dowson, T/ie Histoty of India, Vol. I, p. 126. 

2. Gf. Bharatiya Vidya, XVIII, pts. III-IV, pp, 74 ff. 

3. Verse 6 of the Gwalior prasasti, loe. eit. 
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Prallhara family of Mandor.^ However, his son and successor 
Vatsaraja (known date 783 A.D.) earned real imperial status 
for his family." With him the Pratiharas ceased to be a local 
power and became a claimant for imperial glory which they 
ultimately enjoyed for more than 200 years. 


1. RTA, I, p. 12i and fn. 2. 

2. I'or dcuiicii jiudy vide, AIK, p. 21; RTA, I, pp. 12l iT; HUisijf 0 J 
Ktr^vj, pp, 223 if. 
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ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF VIKRAMaDITYA 

LEGEND 

The historicity of Vikramaditya, the greatest and the 
most remembered royal hero of Indian legends and folklore,’^ 
has a direct bearing on the history of Rajasthan, especially 
because he is said to have belonged to the Malava tribe which 
occupied the Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area in the first century B.C. 
In the preceding pages we have discussed the story of his life 
as given in the KalakachSrjakalhanaka. Apart from it there are 
numerous stories in Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Indian lan- 
guages, all characterised by exaggeration regarding the quali- 
ties of the head and heart of this ideal king. These stories deal 
with the various aspects of his character such as generosity, 
courage, gallantry, love for the brave, magical powers, patron- 
age of learning, powers of producing excellent literary 
compositions and evaluating the works of other writers, etc.® 
Tradition has also depicted him as a worker of miracles, a 
champion of the weak and oppressed, an avenger of insult to 
the womanhood and an incarnation of courage and daring.® 
The most important of his factual achievements as des- 
cribed in literature are the following : 

The conquest of the whole earth, i.e. India and the 
adjoining countries including Iran, Ceylon and South-East 
Asia ri 

1. Sircar, D.C , Ancient Malwa and the VikramSdilya Tradition, Delhi, 1969, 
p. lOS; cF,, H.C. Raychaudhuri in the Vikrama Volume, Ujjain, 1948, 
pp. 4S3 ff. 

2. Sircar, op, cit., p. 106. For the analysis of these qualities and achieve- 
ments, vide, Vikrama Volume, pp, 162 ff, and other relevant arti- 
cles given in this worhj also Pandey, R.B,, Vikramadiiya {Samvat-Praoar- 
taka), Varanasi, I960, pp. 83 ff. and pp. 224 ff. 

3. Sircar, op. cit., p, 107. 

4. Sircar, op. cit., p. 110. 
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patronage of learning including the fact that his court 
was graced by the famous nava ratnas (nine jewels) viz. 
Dhanvantari, Ksbapanaka, Amarasiihha, Sanku, 
Vetalabhatta, Ghafakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahamihira 
and Vararuchi 

initiation of the famous Vikrama Sathvat and 
extermination of the Sakas which is illustrated by his 
epithet Sakdri or iSakadvisha.^ 

Now the question arises as to how did these legends ori- 
ginate. Whether this king, so lionised by the Indian people, 
was a historical personage or merely a figment of popular im- 
agination ? And if his historicity is to be believed, when did 
he flourish ? According to one school of historians there is no 
reason to doubt the existence of such a ruler and as the era 
founded by him commenced in 57 B.C., he should be placed 
in the middle of the century preceding the birth of Jesus 
Christ, According to their reasoning the traditional account 
regarding his reign should be accepted unless it is positively 
opposed to the known facts of history. The late lamented Dr. 
R.B. Pandey, who championed this view, wrote a full treatise^ 
in which he tried to give a detailed picture of the life and 
times of Vikramaditya on the basis of literary sources of diverse 
nature. He has accepted almost every fact recorded by tra- 
dition as authentic including the supposed contemporaneity 
of Vikramaditya with the famous nine gems and also the exis- 
tence of a pan-Indian empire by him in the first century B.G. 
But the history of India in the first century A.D. as known 
from inscriptions and coins, the authenticity of which cannot 
be doubted, precludes any possibility of the existence of such 
an empire in that period. Therefore a large number of scholars 


1. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 120*21; cf. Vikrama Volume, pp. 71-114. 

2. For a detailed account vide Vikrama Volume, pp. 1-19, 67-69, 115-166, 
289-302, 567-68fi; AIU, pp. 124 ff; Sircar, D,G.. Indian Epigrapf^y, pp. 
219 ff; Ancient Malwa. pp. 140 ff. 

3. Pandey, R.B., op: citL, pp. 88 ff. 

4. Vikramaditya {Saihoat-Praoartaka) . 
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incfudinij R.C. Majijmclar,^ A.S. Altckar^ H.C. Ray- 
chaudhuri,^ R.K. Mookcrji.^ D.C. Sircar.^ S.R. Goyal,o etc., 
do not believe in the iu'sioncity of this legendary king- They 
have n^ually i)ropoundcd tlic view that Vikramaditya, the 
iuppojcd founder of the Vikrania era, is merely a legend which 
origin. lied .uul evolved round the achievements and persona- 
lity of Cdiandragupta II Vikramaditya of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. .Some of these scholars also believe that the accomp- 
lishments of the several successors of Chandragupta II also 
contributed to the evolution of the Vikrama legend. However, 


many other scholars who do not believe in the traditional 
view, try to identify the original Vikramaditya either in the 
personality of Kpia (the supposed iVIalava chief)^ or Gautaml- 
putra Saiakarni^ or some other ancient Indian ruler of the pre- 
Gupta age. Now the question arises which of these identifi- 
cations is correct. 


.At the very outset wc would like to make a general 
comment on the nature of ancient Indian legends. As is 
wcllknown, our ancestors did not have a modern sense of 
history, with the result that much of our history is found in the 
form of legends. Sometime these legends are based on actual 
historical events and sometime even the germs of actual 
happenings arc completely missing, and the whole thing rests 
on confusion and misinterpretation of facts. As the mind of 
the ancients was very credulous, they did not usually hesitate 
in amplifying and elaborating their legends even with super- 
natural elements. The legend of Chandragupta Maurya, now 
called Chandra gtipUi Kathu, was based on some historical facts 
which were later on c.Ktremely distorted. The accounts of the 
Mahabharata war and the Rama Kathd are also found in quite 


1. Vikrama Volume, pp. 289 ff. 

2. Ibid., pp. 1 ff. 

3. Ibid., pp. 483 ff. 

4. Ibid., Intro, pp. i-xxvii; pp. 323 IF. 

5. Ancient Malwa, pp. 100 ff, 

0. //IG, pp. 248 ff. 

7. A.S., Altckar, in the Vikrama Volume, pp. I ff. 

8. Jayasw.al, K.P., quoted by R.K. Mookerji in the Vikrama Volume, pp. 
xiii-xiv. 
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an elaborated form, though it is difficult to determine whether 
they contain any germs of trutti or not. Therefore, while 
trying to determine the actual amount of truth in the Vikrama 
Kathu one should be on one’s guard against pitfalls of 
exaggeration and the gumble of the unhistorical material with 
the historical. 

It should be quite obvious even to a layman that the 
veracity of the Vikramaditya legend in its present form is an 
impossibility. Such a ruler simply could not exist, as is 
apparent from the complex nature of his personality and 
achievements. For example, on the one hand the tradition 
asserts that he was the chief of the Malava tribe, and on the 
other, it describes him as a universal ruler. Such a phenomenon 
was impossible in ancient Indian polity.^ Even outside India 
there are extremely few cases in which a republic is known to 
have succeeded in establishing an empire. Being ruled by the 
people themselves, republics could not maintain their hold 
over the subject people. Such a thing was possible only in 
monarchical or imperial polity. The Roman Republic, no 
doubt, succeeded in building an empire but that was the 
result of the unique historical circumstances and political 
developments spreading over several centuries. Similarly, the 
success of the Athenian democracy in founding an empire for 
a short duration was also the result of some very special cir- 
cumstances, viz., the transformation of the confederacy of 
Delos by trickery. We do not know any other example in 
ancient world history in which Vikramaditya legend would 
have us believe that the tiny Malava republic of Avanti creat- 
ed a pan-Indian empire under the leadership of its hero Vik- 
ramaditya. Incidentally, it may also be noted that the Malava 
republic, even in the third century A.D., was confined to the 
Malavanagara of Rajasthan where their coins and inscriptions 
have been discovered. Contrary to this fact the Vikrama 
hatha presumes that the Malavas had already occupied 
Ujjayiiil and that it was their capital as early as the first 
century B.G. 


1. Goyal, S.R., PRHC. VI, 1973, p. 16. 
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• 1^3 revert to the contradictions and irnpossibilfties 

involved in the Vikrarnaditya legend. In the tradition the 
king Vikrarnaditya h described as an impossibly ideal person 
and ruler. lie is the embodiment of all the virtues which the 
ancient Indian popular mind could imagine. He never shrank 
troin charity to the needy, nor from battle against bis enemies. 
He used to give away freely what was won fay courage and 
endurance. He used his courage for the protection of Dharma 
and for the destruction of all those who did not tread the path 
of Dharma. His patronage of learning and love for Sanskrit 
langu:«gc and literature has become proverbial. The nine 
gems wJjo flourished at his court include talents of all types, 
such as poets, Ic.xicographcrs, physicians, astronomers and 
grammarians, etc. In later periods kings and chieftains of 
India who collected round themselves a group of learned men 
and poets were compared on that account with Vikrarnaditya. 
The great hero is himself depicted as an accomplished poet 
and writer. In the anthologies, for instance, the SubhdshitSvali 
of Vallabhadeva, Shrhgadharapaddhati, VidyUkarasahasrakam of 
Vidyakaramifra and the Saduktikarandmjrila of Sridharadasa) 
which have come down to us from the past, contain numerous 
verses attributed to Vikrarnaditya. A work on Dhanurveda and 
a lexicographical work named SaihsUravarla have also been attri- 
buted to him. 

A large number of stories are also current which des- 
cribe Vikramaditya’s gallantry, romantic nature and associa- 
tion with Veldla SddhanU. He is said to have succeeded in 
acquiring all the eight types of magic power, viz., Anima 
(Minuteness), Mahima (Greatness), Laghima (Lightness), 
Garima (Pleaviness), Prapti (Acquisition), IJita (Supremacy), 
Veldla sadhand.^ 

To us it appears that such a ruler who combined all 
these qualities in his personality could not have existed in 
reality. It seems that here either the virtues of several kings 
have been combined in the personality of this ideal hero or 
it is an altogether imaginary picture of what an ideal king 


4 . Vikrama Volumt, p* 170 
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should be. An analysis of the achieyme^s 

of the historical Vikramadityas i.e., the L J ,he 

Gupta age suggests that probably the former alternative 
correct one. 

As is well known, historically, Al^ut 

the earliest kings to assume the title, i .Tama adopted 

half a dozen of the Gupta rulers are knowp to ha P_ 

this viruda. On the basis of this fact the !? tears ago 

times called ‘the Age of Vikramadityas’. ^ ^ 

Ghandragupta II was supposed to be the earliest ki g 
assumed this title. But now we have at least one co^n 
dragupta also, found in the Bamnala hoar , on t e r 
which this ruler is given the title ‘Sri ^ikrama ms ead^of h 
usual viruda Parakramahka. According to is a ar ^ 
Altekar, 2 and following them many other scholais, ^ 
was struck during the early reign of Ghandragupta 
old die for the obverse of the coins of Samudragupta be ng 
used instead of the die of Ghandragupta II s ear y ® 
‘Archer Type’. But this theory is totally unwarranted, 
scepticism of Diskalkar and Altekar follows from the singleness 
ofthis coin.^ They also argue that the Gupta kings usually 
adopted one viruda only. But both these arguments are a a 
ious. It is one of the fundamental principles of numisipatic stu- 
dies that the evidence of a type, or variety, even if it is known 
only by one coin, sWd be accepted unless its acceptances 
not incompatible with the deHnitely knqwn facts of history. The 
solitary coin of Garudadhvaja variety of Kacha® and the 
solitary specimen of the Gadahara coin containing the name 
‘Samudra’® provide interestingly close and similar examples. 
It is also wrong to assume that no Gupta king is known to 
have used more than one viruda. Skandagupta is known to 


1. /jy5/, V, pt. II. 136 ff. 

2. Coinage, pp; 44-46. 

3. Chattcrjce, G.D., Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, II, p. 23. 

4. JNSI, XXVII, pt. II, 1966, pp. 142-143. 

6. Altekar, A.S., Coinage, p. 87, 

6, Ibid., p. 63. 
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have assumed two virudas, i.e. Vikramaditya and KramSditya 
which, according to Altekar himself, meant two different 
things.i Therefore, there is no valid reason to doubt that 
Samudragupta also assumed two virudas i.e,, Parakrama and 
Vikrama. 

Thus Samudragupta becomes the first Indian king to 
assume the title Vikrama. Here it may be pointed out that his 
usual title Parakramahka is a synonym of Vikramaditya or 
Vikramahka.^ Following Samudragupta, his son Chandragupta 
II, latter s grandson Skandagupta (and probably Purugupta 
also),® PuTUgupfa’s son Pudbagupta and another Gupta king 
of unknown parentage, Chandragupta III,^ assumed this title. 
Thus from c. 350 A.D. to c. 500 A. D north India was ruled 
by a dynasty whose kings became famous as Vikramadityas. 
With the passage of time separate entity of such rulers could 
easily be forgotten by the people. In a society in which scien- 
tific history was not known and much of the past was remem- 
bered in the form of legends only, such a phenomenon was 
not impossible. In this situation if we find that most of the 
elements of the Vikramaditya legend may easily be traced in 
the lives, achievements and personalities of the Vikramadityas 
of the Gupta age, the possibility of above hypothesis being 
correct should be seriously investigated. 

Let us begin with Samudragupta. The greatest contri- 
bution of the achievements of Samudragupta to the origin 
and evolution of the Vikramaditya legend belongs to the held 
of wars and conquests. The detailed description of the digvijaya 
i.e. world-wide conquest of Vikramaditya as found in the 
Kathnsaritsngara, Brihaikathamanjail, and several other medieval 
works,® reminds one of the conquests of Samudragupta. In 
fact, in the whole annals of ancient Indian history, barring 

1. Altekar, A.S. op. cit,,, p. 256. 

2. Cf. that Chandragupta is known to history as Sahasahka also which is 
a synonym of Vikramaditya. 

3. Coinage, pp. 256-266; 262-63. 

4. Goyal, S.R., HIG, p. 372. 

6. Cf. Pandey. R.B.jOp. «■/., pp. lafF. 
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Chandragupta Maurya, who obviously could not have a^th g 

to do with the legendary Vikramaduya. it is “'y 

gupta whose conquests resemble the conquests of 

ditya. Though the description of conquests of Vikramaduya 

as found in early medieval works has become somewhat con- 

fused and stereotyped, there are several passages which cannot 
fail to remind any impartial historian of almost identical, 
though briefer, passages of the Prayaga /jrawJh of Samudra- 
gupta.’’ For example, in the KatfidsavitsUgoTa at one p ace 
Vikramaditya is addressed thus : 


“You have conquered southern and western regions, 
h'ladhyadeSa, Saurashjra and the regions to the cast of the 
Gahg5. The northern regions and Kashmir have become your 
tributory states. Various forts and islands have been con^ 
quered, the great hordes of the Mlechchhas have been destroyed 
and other kings have submitted.”® If this is an idealised 
description of the actual conquests of a historical king, then it 
is only Samudragupta to whose conquests it can be traced 
back. Here the mention of the conquests of the various islands 
by Vikramaditya may be specially noted. It reminds us of the 
sarvvadvlpavusibhih, etc., of the Prayaga praiasti. In the same 
work it is said that the kings of Gaud a, Karnataka, Lata 
Kashmir, Sindhu and Iran presented themselves to Vikrama- 
ditya® i.e., they followed the policy of aUnanivedannA Here 


1. Sircar, D.G., 5/, pp. 262 ff. 

HiaRd: W 

srt i 

KSS, 23, 1, 76-78, as quoted by Pandey, 
op. cit., App. 3, pp. 250-51. 

3, Pandey, U.B., op. (it., p. 08. 

*. Sircar. SI, p. 260 and fn, 1. 
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tfee reference to the submission of the emperor of Irun msy 
be easily compared with the Umantvedana of the Shafianushahi 
i.e., the king of Iran, to Samudragupta.^ The Kathasarilsagara^ 
also refers to the presentation of his daughter by the king of 
Ceylon to Vikramaditya,® which is quite sizxiilat to the policy of 
kanyopayanaddtia? followed by the foreign rulers, including 
the king of Ceylon, by which they tried to please the Gupta 
emperor. 

Thus, the legends regarding the conquests of Vikraraa- 
ditya and the establishment of an empire by him migiit have 
originated from the actual conquests of Samudragupta, though 
later writers gave an idealised description of them- Similarly, 
many other elements of the Vikrama tradition may be conne- 
cted W’ifh Samudragupta. The Eran Stone Pillar Inscription^ 
refers to his SuvarnadMa i.e., the gift of gold to the Brahma^as. 
The Prayaga prasasti also describes him as a very kind-hearted 
and generous ruler who was devoted to the betterment of the 
poor and destitutes.® His Nalanda® and Gaya’ Copper Plate 
inscriptions, of which we possess only later copies,® and also 
the inscriptions of his successors refer to t he gift of gold coins 
and cows which were earned by him in accordance with 
nyUya.^ It is, therefore, quite possible that the stories regarding 
the generosity of the legendary Vikramaditya originated with 
the actual feats of Samudragupta in this field. Here it may 
also be mentioned that Samudragupta has been described as 

1. Goyal, mo, pp. 176-177. 

2, Pandey, R.B., cp. cit., p. 09. 

3, Sircar, SI, p. 266. 

4. Sircar, SI., pp. 269-270. 

5- (s) 

tP/d., pp. 266-267. 

6. Sircar, SI., pp. 271 ff. 

7. I6id., pp. 273 ff. 

8. Goyal, HIG, pp. 111 ff. 

9. Sircar, SI., p. 321. 
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the o^yerlord of Sakas and Ujjayinl, the capital of Malwa, 
was included in his empire.^ He was also famous as a great 
patron of learning and literature. His court was graced by 
Harishena, Vasubandhu the elder,^ Siddhasena Divakar? and 
also probably Kalidasa.* It is generally, believed that Kali- 
dasa Nourished in the Gupta age. Most of the scholars® 
who hold this view place the period of the poet’s creative 
activity in the 6rst half of the fifth century A.D. and suggest 
that he was patronised by Ghandragupta II and Kmnara- 
gupta I. But Goyal has given very sound arguments to believe, 
that Kalidasa flourished in the second half of the fourth 
century A D. graced the courts of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupfa II. « 

Samudragupta was succeeded by his elder son Rama- 
gupta who was overthrown by his younger brother Ghandra- 
gupta H. There are a number of elements in, the Yikrama 
legend which may be traced in the achievements an^ p.erspjnar 
lity of Ghandragupta 11.’ The mo^t impArtapt of them is the; 
extermination of the Saka ki.ngdom of western India by hiin» 
a fact which is known mainly from the num.ismatic evidence.®, 
His association with Ujjayini, the. capital pf legendary Vikrar 
madhya is revealed by some early medieval inscriptip.ns and 
literary works in which he is described ‘thp Iprd of the great 
city of Ujjayini’.^ The discovery of the dram.a Dei/iclyindr,^- 
gupta of Visakhadatta has brojught to light a very significant 
fact which may easily be connected with ihc evoludpn of thp 
Yikramaditya saga.^® In one of the available extracts of th,is 


1. ^^ccording to a tradition prince Ghandragupta II passed the KSo^akdra 
examination in this city. 

2. Goyal, HZG, p. 126 f.; pp. 214 ff. 

3. Vikrema Volume^ pp. 213-280. 

4 . Goyah HIG, pp. 217 ff. 

6. Ibid., p. 217 fn, 1. 

6. Ibid., p. 219. 


7. For a detailed analysis Vide, Vihrama Folame, pp.. S23-,369j 483-611; 
Sircar, D.G., Ancient Malwa, pp. 130 £F, 

8. Gf. Sircar, op. cit., p. 131, 146 fti. 7. 

9. Gf. Sircar, ap, at., pp. 139-146. 'A%\ 

10. Giyal. 3.R., Prachina Bhdrala ka Rdjanitika . . ' 
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drama it is said that when Ghahdragupta was thinking over 
the various alternatives of destroying the Saka king who 
had besieged the Gupta camp, he contemplated over the 
possibility of Veldla sddhana (goblin-worship) also, because 
with the help of a F ttula the Mlechchha king could easily 
be killed.^ This fact has been alluded to in the Rashtrakuta 
inscription also. Ghandragupta’s faith in the efficacy of Vetdla 
sddhand could have been the original source of the cycle of the 
legends which culminated in the stories found in the Ve'.dla- 
paiichavhhsatikd. Thus a very important element of the 
Vikrama Kathd is directly traceable in the personality and 
achievements of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. The fact that 
Ghandragupta II was the patron of Kalidasa is generally 
admitted by a large group of Indologists and their contention 
is too well known to need a repetition. 

There are two other elements of the Vikrama legend 
which might have originated from the personality of Chandra- 
gupta II, As we all know the legendary Vikramaditya has been 
described as the great lover and a husband of a large number 
of queens, many of whom he won by his valour.- We also 
know that like his father Samudragupta, (who is said to have 
won the hands of Dattadevi, the mother of Chandragupta 
II, by paying the price of his personal valour,^ an additional 
point of similarity between the personalities of Samudragupta 
and the legendary Vikramaditya) Chandragupta II was also 
a great lover and a husband of several queens. One of his 
queens known from the Vakataka epigraphs was Kuberanaga, 
a Naga princess.^ It is interesting to note that the Brikalka- 
thdmanjari also mentions that Vikramaditya married a Naga 
wife.® Another queen of Ghandragupta II was Dhruvadevl 
who was, it may be noted, about 15 years junior to Kubera- 

1. El, VII, p. 36; XVIII, p. 248. 

2. Pandey, R.B., op. cit., p. 79, 147.; cf. Vikrama Volume, pp. 173-176. 

Erao Stone Pillar Ins., SI, p. 269. 

4. Sircar, SI., pp. 436-439. 

5, Vtkrma Volume, p, 175, 
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naga and yet was installed as Mahadevj by him. According to 
S.R. Goyal, Ghandragupta II was a middle-aged man when 
he married DhruvadevI, the wife of his elder brother Rama- 
gupta whom he murdered for the sake of the queen and the 
kingdom.^ He was very much under the influence of her beauty, 
so much so that she was entrusted with the administration of 
a province, a privilege not known to have been accorded to 
any other Gupta queen.^ F urther, it was her son who became 
successor of Ghandragupta II overriding the claims of the 
sons of Kuberanaga.® Ghandragupta II is also not known to 
have devoted any attention to the expansion of his empire 
for several decades after his marriage with DhruvadevI, pro- 
bably because, like Prithvlraja and Jahangir, he found greater 
pleasure in his harem in the enchanting company of his 
beautiful queen rather than in the dry affairs of statecraft. 
The fact that he had a romantic nature is also recorded by 
Vi^akhadatta, the author of the Devtchandragupta who gives a 
detailed description of the amorous relationship of Ghandra- 
gupta II with a maid-servant named Madhavasena.^ It is also 
not beyond the bounds of probability that many of the prince- 
sses who were offered to the royal Gupta family in accordance 
with the kanyopayanadana policy during the reign of Samudra- 
gupta were actually married to Ghandragupta II.^ Thus there 
are very good grounds to believe that romantic and amorous 
aspects of the personality of the legendary Vikramadiiya owe 
their origin to the personality and character of Ghandragupta 
II Vikramaditya. 

There is yet another aspect of the Vikramaditya saga 
which may be connected with Ghandragupta II. According to 

1. H/G, p. 225. 

2. Ibid., p, 252 fn. 7 (Cont. on p. 2o3). 

3. Samudragupta refers to a number of his grandsons in his Erai> 
inscription (Sf, pp. 269-70) while Kumaragupta I, the son of Ghandra- 
gupta II begotten on DhruvadevI, was obviously born after the murder 
of Ramagupta which took place after the death of Samudragupta. 
Therefore, KumSragupta I could hardly have been the eldest son of 
Ghandragupta II . 

4. HIG., p. 262. 

6. According to the Kathasaritsagara a number of princesses were offered 
to him by the rulers defeated by his farther. Madanalckha, the 
Sinhales princess was one of them. 
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legends Vikramaditya was the founder of the Vikrama Samvat, 
the initial date of which is 57 B.C. We know that this era 
became associated with the name Vikrama in the ninth century 
A.D. The Dhaulpur inscription of Chanda Mahasena dated 
898 V.E.==84;l A.D. is the first known document to use the 
name Vikrama for this era.i Between the fifth and the ninth 
centuries A.D. it was known as the MalavaSaihvat and earlier 
than that it was called the Krita era. TJierefore, the association 
of the name Vikramaditya with this era could not have been 
due to its initiation by that king. The question arises how and 
why the name of Vikramaditya came to be associated with this 
reckoning. The answer is furnished by an interesting theory 
propounded by P.L. Gupta- and S. Chattopadhyaya,® accord- 
ing to which Ghandragupta II was the founder of the Gupta 
era, though he counted it from the date of the accession of his 
grandfatlier Ghandragupta I. We may explain the association 
of the name of Vikramaditya with the Krita-MaJava era thus ; 
Ghandragupta II, who was closely associated with the Avanti 
region and the city of UjjayinI became famous as the founder 
of an era, but in the later periods the people of UjjayinI who 
looked upon Vikramaditya i.e. Ghandragupta II as their own 
king merely remembered the initiation of an era by him 
though they forgot the identity of that era. In such a situation, 
it was natural for them to identify the era of (Ghandragupta) 
Vikramaditya with their own tribal era i.e. the Krita-Malava 
era. Thus the name of Vikramaditya became associated with 
the ancient Krita-Malava era. Once we concede such a possi- 
bility there remains no need for placing the legendary Vikrama- 
ditya in the first century B.G. 

The next Gupta king who assumed the title Vikramaditya 
was Skandagupta, That his personality has contributed much 
to the Vikrama legend becomes evident from the fact that he 
was the son of Kumaragupta Maheridradifya, and in the 
'KathasdritsUgara Vikramaditya has been described as the son 

1. Vikrama Volume, p. 3, 123, 682. 

2. jhRS, X'LII, inarch ’66, pp. 72 ff; XLl'X, p‘t. I-IV, pp. ff. 

3. EHNI, p. 144, 
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of the king Mahendraditya.^ Secondly, Skandagupta is famous 
for his victory over the Hunas or Miechchhas, a fact also 
ascribed to the legendary Vikramaditya in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
and several other literary works.^ The victory over the Hunas 
was one of the major achievements of the legendary Vikrama- 
ditya, and historically it is the name of Skandagupta which is 
explicitly associated with this achievement for the first 
time in the history of India.^ though it is quite possible that 
this fact was achieved by Samudragupta also.'* 

Here it will not be out of place to say a few words 
regarding the causes and process of the identification of all 
these three Gupta emperors into the imaginary personality of 
an ideal king, namely Vikramaditya, in the popular mind. As 
we have noted above, ancient Indians did not have any predi- 
lection for scientific history. In such a situation the popular 
memory was bound to forget the separateness of the indivi- 
dualities of the three kings all of whom assumed the same title 
and many of the achievements of whom were similar and 
overlapping. For example, Samudragupta was an enctny of 
the Sakas and Ghandragupta II was the destroyer of this 
foreign tribe ; Skandagupta is known to have defeated the 
Hunas while the king Chandra of the Mcharauli record, 
identified by Goyal with Samudragupta, ^ defeated the Vahlikas 
who were not different from the Hunas. In any case the Hunas 
certainly invaded Gandhara sometime before the visit of 
Fahien and were repulsed by the local king with the help of 
the Gupta emperor.® Thus Skandagupta and one of his pre- 
decessors both defeated the Hunas. Kalidasa graced the court 
of Samudragupta and Ghandragupta It both. All these kings 
were also associated with UjjayinX. They were all nominated 

1. Vikrama Volume, p. 126, 166, fn. 2; cf. Panclcy, R.B., op. cU., pp. 

72-76. 

2. Paridey, R;B., «p . eit ., p. 08. 

3. CA.p.27. 

4. Goyal, H/G, pp. 168 fF. 

6. tf;G.,pp. 20lff. 

6. Ibid., pp. 178 ff. 
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by their respective fathers to their ancestral throne.^ Because 
of these common factors in their personalities and achieve- 
ments, their individualities got fused together in popular 
imagination and the legendary personalities of an ideal king 
with all the virtues and attainments of these monarchs, gradu- 
ally emerged. That e.^plains the complex nature of the perso- 
nality of Vikramaditya and that is how the Vikrama legend, 
the saga of the most popular Indian royal hero, originated.^ 


The facts that Samudragupta was nominated by Chandragupta I a 

his successor is recorded in the fourth verse of the Prayaga prasasH {SI 
p 203) The nomination of Chandragupta II by Samudragupta ha 
been mentioned in the Bhirari record of Skandagupta 

while the selection of the latter by his father Kumaragupta I is indicat- 
ed by the Kalhasaritasagara and the Chandragarbhapanprtchcbha. 

For an analysis of the evidence of the Gaha Saltasai of H§Ia and ft at- 
katbd of Gunadhya, the only two pre-Gupta works cted to prove th 
existence of the legendary Vikramaditya, vide, supra. 
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